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Preface 


T It n articles and addresses in this volume, with the exception of 
tvvo on Education and three on Taication and Economics, have been 
chosen from those made by Frank LeRond MeVey since he came 
toKentudey in 1917 president of the University of Kentucky. 

Born in Wilmington, Ohio, on November 10, 1869, the author 
spent his early youth in Toledo. At the age of fourteen he went 
with his parents, his sister, and three brothers to live in Ues 
Moines, Iowa. Some twenty-odd years after his father had gradu- 
ated from Ohio Wesleyan University, he entered that institution 
as a freshman. His mother had seen to his proper equipment for 
following in his father’s footsteps by fortifying this young student 
with a Prince Albert co.at and a derby hat along with more youth- 
ful attire. The year of teaching as principal of the Orient, Iowa, 
high school between his sophomore and junior years of college 
determined his life work, and a series of lectures on labor problems 
in his senior year at Ohio Wesleyan impelled him to enter the field 
of economics. He received his doctor of philosophy degree in eco- 
nomics from Yale University in June, 1895. At that institution he 
was deeply influenced by his instructorsj especially by William G. 
Sumner, Arthur T. Hadley, Henry M. Farnum, and John C. 
Schu’ab. In the article on ‘‘Teaching as a Calling,” he tells of his 
decision to enter his chosen profession rather than that of law or of 
the ministry', the vocation desired for him by his father and his 
mother respectively. 

Immediately after receiving his doctorate from Yale, Frank 
MeVey began to work for the Reform Club of New York, investi- 
gating in New England and elsewhere current monetary opinions. 
Those ivere the days of William Jeuujugs Bryan and ^‘The Cross 
of Gold.” The young economist, preceding the Gallup Poll by 
many years, questioned a cross section of the population on their 
beliefs about Sound Money, Free Silver, and other economic contro- 
versial matters. Later that year he taught history at the Horace 
Mann School in New York City. The next year he became in- 
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structor in economics at the University of Minnesota, then assistant 
professor, and later professor. 

In 1907 he was made chairman of Minnesota’s first tax com- 
mission in which office he served for two years. Some of his ex- 
periences on the tax commission are told in the talks on “Taxes 
and the County Tax Commission” and “The Tax Commissioner, 
Yesterday and Today,” 

The University of North Dakota called him to its presidency 
in 1909. For right years he lived and w'orked in North Dakota. 
Because of his organizing ability, he is known in the annals of that 
university as The Builder. 

During these years Frank McVey had written books and ar- 
ticles; had lectured at various places in this country, in Canada, and 
at the Ropl Frederick University in Norway (1912); and had 
been chairman and board member of various dvic ajid professional 
organizations. 

Ripened by experience in other institutions and states, he came 
in 1917 to Lexington as president of the University of Kentucky. 
Governor A. O. Stanley at that time described the new president 
as “A man of religion without bigotry, a scholar without pedantry, 
a man of business without greed, a diplomat without duplidty.” 
“Turning the Page,” the farewell address to the University at the 
June, T940 commencement, shows in part his love for his adopted 
community and state and his never failing devotion to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

The president emeritus, retired from the exacting labors of uni- 
versity administration, studies, writes, lectures, paints, gardens, 
works on various committees, and thoroughly enjejs the company 
of friends and family. He rejoices in his two daughters and his son, 
his sons-in-law and daughter-in-law, and his six grandchildren, all 
of whom live nearby within a radius of a few miles. 

In this volume onussions of addresses and articles have been 
necessary because of lack of space, because of loss of manuscripts, 
hsa\isc of timeliness, because of the fact that many speeches have 
never been inscribed in their entirety from their outline form. 
From the notes, summaries, and memoranda on many subjects, the 
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rather amazing versatility of the speaker is seen. "Printing,” a dis- 
cussion on the five hundredth anniversary of the invention of mov- 
able typej “Culture Patterns and Mental Health”; “The State 
and the Doctor”; “The University and the Press”; a statement to 
Greek citizens of Lexington; and discourses on foreign and do- 
mestic affairs are some of these. From the feet that the carefully 
prepared notes vrere never put into more permanent written 
form, the crowded days of the speaker can be judged, and also his 
attitude can be perceived that the words having been spoken had 
perhaps fulfilled their mission. 

It is regretted that not one University of Kentucky “Between 
Us Day” or one “Christmas Convocation” speech can be found ex- 
cept in outline. “The Lost Century,” in ivhich reference ivas made 
to the inability of preserving present day records because of poor 
paper and nonpermanent ink, was quoted widely by the press, and 
many letters were received commending it; however, along with 
the penetrating talk on “The University As a Community,” it must 
be omitted from this volume because these two addresses were not 
transcribed from their notes. So also some of the speeches on Ken- 
tucky, which show abiding faith in Kentuckians, deep affection for 
the state, and heartfelt concern for its welfare, were never written 
in completed form. Among these are “Turning the Corner in 
Kentucky”; “Kentucky, Beautiful Kentucky”; “Problems Before 
Kentucky”; and “The Dedication of the Tablet Commemorating 
Maxwell Springs.” 

An entire book could be compiled from the numerous radio ad- 
dresses, only six of which have been used in the present volume. 

Informal essays, book reviews, one of them a prize-winning re- 
view in TAe Ailautic Monthly^ and various “whimsies" have been 
omitted, not because they were considered unimportant and non- 
revealing, but because they do not synchronize with the book as a 
whole. 

It is hoped that later the author will surely write an article, or 
perhaps a book, on some of the more humorous Presidential Ex- 
■periences^ brief notes of a few of which have been found. The 
questions that come to a president of a universit}* are many and 
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varied. They range from requests by parents for counsel in the 
matter of guidance of children and by children for assistance in 
leading their parents to demands for a "good-hig-w'orded, finc- 
soundingname fora new darky orchestra”; from inquiries in regard 
to economic, political, and moral polidcs to the matter of correct- 
ness betw’een “those molasseses and them molasseses.” 

The addresses in this volume have been gathered from sum- 
maries, from transcriptions made at the time of the talks, from 
copies of dictated speeches, and from some carefully written out 
discussions. The material has been arranged topically and not in 
the main chronologically. The subject matter has been placed for 
convenience In seven di\’Isions of varying lengths. At the beginning 
of each section, a short essay or an excerpt from a longer work has 
been used to indicate the general theme of the addresses and ar- 
ticles that follow. The University of Kentucky; The Office of 
University President; The University and the State; Education 
in general, and College Education; Kentucky, and The Art Spirit; 
Economics; Democracy — Our Heritage; these comprise the seven 
parts. A list of the author’s written works and an index complete 
the book. The divisions and the arrangement of the material within 
them may seem at times arbitrary; however, after being carefully 
considered, they are to me reasonable and logical. 

Some short articles, a few greetings, and several brief discussions 
have been included purposely because of their special application to 
some question or remembered occasion or because of their interest 
to students, now alumni. 

In editing these papers I have made no attempt to present a biog- 
raphy either temporal, mental, or spiritual, and no interpretations 
have been made. The articles and addresses speak for themselves 
and show the man of inquiring mind and of wide range of inter- 
ests. Through this book Frank MeVey is seen ; educator, university' 
president, author, economist, artist, dtiren, friend. 

He can be judged from this volume as fundamentally a believer 
in the value of real, many-sided education whether deriving from 
the home, the church, the community or from the school, the 
college, the university. His confidence in the “educability,” the 
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“infinite perfectibility,” of human beings is unshakable. Cherishing 
all the sources of education, he is convinced of the importance of 
the state university. Through the discussions dealing with the uni- 
versity in Part III, his grasp of the tremendous implications and 
opportunities of this “service arm of the state” is dearly perceived. 

In a convocation address at the University of Virginia on Oc- 
tober 4, 1933, he said: life of the state and the continuance 

of civilization rest upon learning, research, and teaching. These 
are the very essence of 3 university. With all of its imperfections, 
the university is the mighty force for the prevalence of reason. 

“Upon the university rests the obligation to maintain the stand- 
ards of dvilization, to guide the people by those standards, and to 
protect from vandal hands the institution of government so care- 
fully wrought. These are difficult tasks that can be carried on only 
by enthusiasm and by constant emphasis upon the purpose of the 
university. If the state is to continue, it can do so only by the use of 
modem science, by careful organization, and by a knowledge of the 
problems facing it. The one agency the state possesses for these 
purposes is its own university. The state university serves the com- 
monwealth when it gives to its students and through them to all the 
people a belief in the modem democratic state guided by knowl- 
edge and truth. Too often do we forget that civilization is some- 
thing that must be constantly worked for. 

“Thus the state university becomes a great factor in the life of 
the state. It explains, teaches, and expands the standards set up by 
civilization. It finds new knowledge, which it brings to the people 
for them to use In new ways. It protects and preserves the evidences 
of past civilizations. It trains the youth in the knowledge of these 
and teaches the aeative life. But above all it sho^vs the modern man 
the errors of the past and the snares of the future.” 

Trained as an economist, the author has deep interest in all 
phases of man’s life and m the gowmments under which man- 
kind lives. 

His special avocationai enthusiasm is for painting as one ex- 
pression of the art spirit. The art spirit, he explains in a discussion 
of the meaning of art, is “a grip on life, a real understanding of 
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things, their order and their balance^ in it dwell harmony, form 
and beauty, and the ultimate expression of truth. The art spirit 
in its application means the removal of drudgery and the pushing 
aside of meanness. . . . We boast that we are children of God and 
we speak of the church as the house of God,” he continues. “Yet, 
with the dignity and understanding such heritage should give us, 
we do not attempt to comprehend beauty and to inrarporate it into 
our lives. Moreover the church we proclaim as the house of God 
may be ugly, not the beautiful place such a designation would in- 
dicate.” 

When Frank MeVey went into the field of university admin- 
istration from that of economics, many of his colleagues expressed 
regret at the loss of an outstanding eamomlst. Nearly twenty years 
later Zona Gale was a guest at Maxwell Place, the president’s 
home on the University of Kentucky campus. She had been talk- 
ing with her host and had been looking at his paintings- Suddenly 
she exclaimed, “Now I know the answerl” She said that some days 
before she had been asked what she thought were the greatest 
present requirement and neassity in higher education. “1 know 
now,” she resumed. *The greatest need of universities and colleges 
today is to have presidents who can paint” The remarks of fellow- 
econonusts and of Zona Gale indicate not only the manifold in- 
terests of the man but also his sound attention to whatever he 
is engaged in doing. 

In this preface I wish to acknowledge indebtedness to School and 
Society for permission to publish material that has appeared in that 
magazine and to 'PoptUr Scuntce, the Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, and other publications in which some of the articles have 
been printed. 

1 wish also to express gratitude to President Herman Lee Don- 
ovan of the Unrversit)' of Kentudey for his alwa>-s helpful and 
c\'cr encouraging interest; to Mr. Ezra Gillls for his help in find- 
ing some of the articles and in hiving many of them copied; to 
Dr. Thomas D. Clark for his I'aluable suggestions and wise coun- 
sel and for his time and thought generously given; to Dr. W. D. 
Funkhouscr, Dr. Edward Wicst, and Mr. E. F. Farquhar, mem- 
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bers of the Haggin Fund Publication Committee, for their evalua- 
tions of the material and for their aid in seeing it through the 
press. Appreciation is given to Miss Jane Nichols for assistance, in 
many ways through the years, which has enabled this book to be 
producedj to Miss Mary Hester Cooper for her help m verifying 
dates and statistics and in typing many of the papersj to Miss 
Mary Johnston and Miss Josephine Harrison for patience and 
ability in typing the manuscript. 

Incorporating within its pages educational philosophy and prac- 
tice, economic theory, and political understanding of an important 
era in the state and nation, 1910-1941, this collection will serve 
as part of the history of education and culture in Kentucky and 
the United States. It will be used perhaps as a reference book of the 
period covered. My hope is also that it will be a “memory book” 
for alumni, faculty, and friends who through its pages may recall 
ocasions that will delight them to remember. The real reason, 
however, for my assembling these addresses and articles is that they 
mean much to mej in intellectual interestj in sentimental attach- 
mentj in reconstruction of past events and affaiisj in awakening 
of the spirit^ in presentation of economic concepts and democratic 
idealsj in realization of educational vaJuesj and in many other 
tt-ays too subtle to express. 

FRANCES JEWELt. MCVEV 

Shady Lane 
Lexington, Kentucky 
February 5, 1943 
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PART I 

TH£ UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


The University of Kentucky 

From the booklet, “Going to College,” third edition, 
November, 193s. “written, typed, and 
illustrated by the President’s Office, University of Kentucky.” 

The University of Kentudey is not only the buildings and grounds 
located in Lexingtonj it is not merely the faculty and the student 
bodyj it is all these and more. The University has a material form, 
but the real University is the spirit which has for its aim the grotvth 
and development of all of the people who live within the borders 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. The University of Kentucky' 
numbers as its friends people of all racw and all creeds, rich and 
poor, weak and strong, and it attempts to ser\’e all people who call 
Kentucky, "home.” The University of Kentucky has a warm feel- 
ing for the institutions that minister to the public goodj it pledges 
its full cooperation to all organizations that are working for the 
goal toward which the University of Kentucky itself is striving. 

To know the University of Kentucky, you must see it, you must 
catch the vision of its purpose and ideals. You should w'alk through 
the campus with its tree covered hills and look through the vista 
upon the graceful split; of Memorial Hallj you should visit the 
Library, the museums, the gardens, the University School in the 
College of Education, the Art Center, the Memorial Hall, the 
Astronomical Observatory', the Kentucky Experiment Station and 
Farm, the Engineering Laboratories, and the many other build- 
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ings well adapted to their usej you should meet its faculties and 
talk 'vrith its students. You will be proud to realize that to you as 
a citizen of Kentucky the Umversity of Kentucky belongs. 

The spirit and intention of the law creating a center of education 
by the state and for the state have been carried out effectively by 
the Board of Trustees of the University. In the University of 
Kentucky, a high moral and spiritual purpose exists. Here is fine 
determination to incorporate within itself the noble and worthwhile 
ideal of public education which is “the very breath of our national 
life,” our state life, and our community life, the ideal that through 
equality of educational opportunity upon the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky **the individual may climb to the place which 
his ability justifies him in occuppng without having to meet ob- 
stacles based upon birth, wealth, and social position.** 

The University of Kentucky is engaged in a constant surve>' 
of its work and its purpose to the end that it may remain in the 
vanguard of those institutions which ardently desire the best In 
education. Yours is a splendid state university, worthy of the trust, 
interest, and cooperation of the people of Kentuckv*. 



Turning the Page 

Commencement address, Univeraty of Kentucky, June 7, 19^0; 
published and distributed by the Kentucky KemeU 

F or this the last Commencement on which I shall appear before 
you as President of the University of Kentucky, 1 have selected 
as the title of my address a phrase that in some measure epitomizes 
the occasion, “Turning the Page.” In the reading of a book the 
reader turns the page and finds new words, sometimes new ideas, 
and possibly an admission to a great adventure in inspiration. The 
book continues from page to page to the end with continuity in 
the volume as the author moves on m his thought. In the life of 
a university many turning points arise, all of which fit into the 
whole of its history as the years go on. So now that we are turning 
the page to a new administration of the University of Kentucky, 
there is and must be in its life a continuity from one year to another. 

As wc gather here tonight for the purpose of conferring degrees 
upon a great group of students who have lived for a cumber of 
years in the University community, 1 am sure we are impressed 
with the large company who have come to see and to honor those 
who graduate at the University of Kentucky. Commencements at 
the University have grown steadily in the character of the occasion 
and in the beauty of pageantr)' that has been so carefully W'orked 
out by the committee in charge of the ceremonies. 

Tonight the record shows that this ceremony of commencement 
is the seventy-third in the life of the institution, and in time it 
brings to a close the seventy-fifth year since the founding of the 
University in 1865. In a modest way this seventy-fifth anniversaiy 
is commemorated by our meeting out of- doors under the canopy 
of heaven to confer degrees and to conclude tn solemn ritual 
the academic year. 

The history of the UmVcra/tyof Ke.*?fudcj'ma>'bedirided into 
three epochs. The first was the epoch of union beginning in 1865 
when the Department of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts was set up 
under the Morrill Act as a part of Kentucky University. This ar- 
rangement, which continued until 1878, was terminated by the 
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bickerings and misunderstandings growing out of an attempt to 
combine in one institution the interest of church and state. The 
second f^riod, known as that of the Slate College, extended from 
1878 to 1907. In that time the College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts was founded, and buildings were erected on the present 
campus. The dU' of Lexington and Fas-ette County gave the pres- 
ent site, which had been the county fair grounds, and funds for 
the new State College. In the year 1907 the University period 
began, and the name of the institution was changed to State Uni- 
versity of Kentuefc}’. During this generation the University has at- 
tained the form of an American university and has desxloped a 
university spirit. 

What a university? 

A university is a place; 

It is a spirit; 

It is men of learning, 

A.collection of books, 

Laboratories where work in sdence goes forward; 

It is the source of the teadiing 

Of the beauties of litcrzmrc and the arts; 

It is the center where ambitious youth gathers to learn ; 

It protects the traditions. 

Honors the new and tests its \'aiue; 

It beb'es’cs In truth, 

Protests against error. 

And leads men b>' reason 
Rather than bj' forK. 

The essences of chis definition are men of learning and a spirit 
that is free; books and equipment; earnest and eager students; 
belief in truth, protesung against error; and the leading of men 
by reason rather than by foixs. 

Frt'e presidents and two acting presidents have scrv«i the Uni- 
versity during its history. The first, John Augustus Williams, 
presided over the aSairs of the new educational infant just one 
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year, resigning to become president of Daughters’ College at Har- 
rodsburg. Then came Joseph Desha Pickett, who after two years 
resigned to accept the office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Following him, the father of the University, James 
Kennedy Patterson, was in office for forty-one years. Henry S. 
Barker was president from 1910 until 1917. After him, I came' 
and have been at the University of Kentucky, as you know, for 
twenty-three years. Thus, three presidents have held the office a 
total of seventy-one years. The two acting presidents were Pro- 
fessor James G. White and Dean Paul P. Boyd. 

On the pedestal of the impressive statue of President Patterson 
is the sentence cut in the lar^e polished granite stone, “He saved 
the seed for the next generation.” President Patterson gave to the 
State College his strength and his ability, paving the WTiy by wise 
guidance for a greater institution. Once when the State College 
was in dire straits, he loaned to the Board of Trustees his lifetime 
savings in order that the buildings might be completed. To the 
honor of the College, it may be said, the sum was returned} never- 
theless, his was a generous act showing the extent to which the insti- 
tution as long ago as 1882 had been molded into his life. At an- 
other time, President Patterson threw himself into the fight over 
the mill tax, a battle that threatened (he very existence of the Uni- 
versity. In many W'ays and at many times he fought valiantly for 
Kentucky State College. 

When I came to the University of Kentucky in 1917, the United 
States had been in (he World War for five months. The campus 
was a seething place where trucks churned up the roads, students 
marched and drilled, and recruited men labored in shops to learn 
skills that would be of value to the government in operating its 
war machine. As I turn over the office to my successor, the nations 
of Europe are engaged in a greater and more devastating ^va^. No 
one knows what the outcome will bcj no one can reJJ what will 
happen to the ideals and principles we hold so dear. It is indeed a 
time of uncertainty that brings a feeling of Utter hopelessness, a 
sense of insecurit)', to thousands of young people o\ cr the world. 
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They search fora source of guidance and of inspiration, and often 
they feel that they look in vain. 

In the ancient world Alexander the Great saw no more worlds 
to conquer, and yet men lived to see his empire shattered, Napoleon 
held sway by force of arms over the larger part of Europe, but 
he too lived in his island prison to see men put their affairs in order. 
The world has a way of going on, and men continue to lit'c and 
build and dream again. You who are before me will sec a different 
world and a world of order. This may be wishful thinking; it is 
nevertheless true that slaughter cannot go on for long before 
people grow weary and the nations come to some agreement. 

Here in our own land many ask w'hat of the night? What of the 
watchers who look in wonderment on the world in which they live ? 
Are there no more opportunities? Must one stagnate and die in 
hapless being? I can remind you that Thomas Jefferson in his day 
emphasized one of the fundamentals of democracy as an access 
to free land. Free land formerly was opportunity. The land of 
Jefferson’s day was on the frontier. Free land in these United 
Stales is of the past. There are, how’ever, frontiers today; new 
frontiers that are open to the adventurous, to the skilled, to the 
willing, and to the prepared. 

There arc the frontiers of sdcncc showing new vistas which call 
for able men and women. The whole sodal security movement 
must have trained personnel who will administer and guide the 
great sodal program that is slowly forming in this country. There 
is a new frontier in the application of the arts to living. This in- 
volves design, the use of color, new forms in everything, houses, 
buildings, machines, furniture, wall coverings, and textiles. Yes, 
new opportunities are before us. 

Again there is a vast field of new things to be done that have 
never been done before, new applications of old principles to the 
meeting of needs. Whereas we have extensive developments in 
communication and transportation, in ideas and ways of living we 
are in the horse and buggy days. If one questions that statement, 
he has but to look at any town or countryside for illustration of 
how little we see the far-reaching results of the automobile or for 
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that matter of the railroad. We do not Jcnon’ what these mechanical 
devices are doing to usj their effects upon population are only 
slightly understood. To look backward will bring no answer. The 
great task of this generation is to sec the world in its possibilities 
and to comprehend clearly the trends and movements of the times. 
Bewildered, yes! But this generation must not be discouraged. 

■ In the centuries gone by universities have served the peoples of 
the world, and in the days that are to come universities must serve 
to an even greater degree than they have in the past. Our own 
University' has passed at times through difficult days, and hard 
problems will doubtless come to it in the future. 

It is highly important that there should be an appreciation 
among students of the functions of a university in a commonwealth. 
Citizens of the state must understand the goals of their state uni- 
versity. On the alumni especially rests a heavy responsibility to 
realize what the University is and what are its ambitions. With 
the cooperation of alumni, students, citizens, the University of 
Kentucky will adwnce to the place it ought to hold in service to 
the state and in the affection of the people. The purposes of the 
university should always be within the framework of the state, 
politically, socially, and economically. The state university should 
study constantly the problems of the commonwealth and, by apply- 
ing understanding to those problems, should be able to bring coun- 
sel and assistance in finding the right way. When this function of 
a university is recognized and utilized, the University of Kentucky 
will indeed hold a place in the lives of the people of the state, and 
support and prestige will come willingly and freely to it. 

It is essential always that the principles of sound education 
shall guide the University of Kentucky, The University must be 
free and tolerant and hard-working. Fundamental appreciation 
of the arts and sciences as the basic phases of education needs to 
be maintained, although understanding of the vocational field and 
leadership in vocational education should be recognized. If we are 
to aid in the solution of the problems of the community, of the 
state, of the nation, of the world, and of human personalities, 
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we must have real foundations in the accumulated wisdom of the 
past and in the best practices and precepts of the present. 

In this city of Lexington where we are gathered tonight, I have 
lived for nearly a quarter of a centurj', and I have found it a pleas- 
ant and interesting town in which to reside. Through the years the 
citizens of Lexington have been kind and sympathetic. 1 like you, 
and I thank you. Since I have completed my majority as a citizen 
of Kentucky, I hope I may now be accepted as one of you. Kentucky 
is a beautiful state filled with interesting people W’ho have learned 
to be friendly with each other for nine months of the year while 
undergoing during the remainder of the year emphatic political 
battles that engender considerable heat but result in no permanent 
blisters. Because it is a lovely state, I expect to continue to live 
in Kentucky, and I trust that 1 may of usefulness in one W'ay or 
another to this, mj' adopted commonwealth. 

In these twenty-three years, the faculty and staff of the Univer- 
sity have tripled in number. I have known most of them personally 
and can call by name nearly all of them. The University has by 
and large able assodates. They have always been tolerant and co- 
operative. 1 am grateful for their help and sympathetic under- 
standing during these years. 

The Board of Trustees has given me great freedom in the ad- 
ministration of the Universityj the members have added much to 
the sound structure of the Umversity through their advice, counsel, 
and judgment. 

I would indeed be unmindful if I did not refer to the aid and 
comfort I have received from a fellow traveler, Frances Jewell 
MeVey. She has contributed from her heart and mind to the wel- 
fare of the University and has made it her purpose in life. No 
one, more than I, knows how much she has meant in trying as 
well as in glorious days. 

A university comes to have pride in the alumni who have passed 
through its halls. That is certmnly true of our University of Ken- 
tucky. Scattered throughout the country, in foreign lands, and in 
many useful callings, the more than eleven thousand alumni of 
Kentucky' have done well. Wherever I have met them, they have 
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))ccn cordial, sj’mpathetic, and loyal. I am indebted to them for 
their support and good will. 

Above everything else, a university is chiefly concerned about 
the students who come to its campus. Buildings and equipment are 
subordinate to their interests. The faculty and staff are brought 
together for their enlightenment. It is said a campus would be a 
pleasant place if there were no studente — but that is the thought of 
a misanthrope. I have found the students of the University, the 
more than five generations of them, reasonable, thoughtful, coop- 
erative. They have been helpful on many occasions. To you who 
have graduated in the past and to you who are graduating today, 
I hope your Alma Mater has given something that will stand you 
in good stead in the daj-s that arc to come. I bid you Godspeed, 
good luck, and a fair port. 

Before me is a large body of students who are to have degrees 
conferred upon them and who are to receive diplomas from my 
hand. When the conferring of degrees is accomplished, it has 
been the custonl for the members of the graduating class to take 
a pledge. In the pledge each of you who repeats it will realize that 
you are emphasizing honesty of mind, courtesy, belief in yourself 
and in God, and an obligation to work for the good of the com- 
monwealth. The world is in sore trouble, and dangers are at hand. 
The present situation demands of all of us, and especially of those 
young people about to graduate, understanding and right action. 
It is a time when the need for real men and women is as pressing as 
at any time in our history. May each of you have courage, fortitude, 
courtesy, honesty of mind, wisdom, undentanding. May to each 
of you come opportunities and joy. 

What more can I say to one and all than that I have had a great 
time here at the University of Kentucky and a great opportunity! 
The University has grown in numbers and in usefulness because 
many people have contributed to its making and because the people 
of the state have come to know and value what the University may 
mean to the life of the people. 

To my successor I bequeath all that may be good, happy, and 
helpful. I wish him as Interesting a time as I have had. I trust he 
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will have health, a good heart, a sound constitution, and a sense ot 
humor. Equipped with these and professional qualifications, he can 
go far. 

I come now to the last page of a chapter, not the last chapter, but 
one near the front of the book. 1 close the book, and I shall hand 
it to the new president where he may read in the first paragraph 
of the next chapter, “It was a beautiful sunny day, and all was 
harmony in nature. The minds and hearts of those who gathered 
to hear the opening exerdses. of the University of Kentucky in 
September, 1940 responded to the day. It Vi*as a good beginning 
of a new regime.” May it be a successful one of glorious import 
to Kentucky. 


The Spirit of the University 

Inaugural address, Univermy of Kentucky, June 4, 1918 

O N T H I s beautiful afternoon in June, 1 need not remind you that 
in another part of the world a terrific struggle goes on for world 
supremacy. The most serious period in the war is at hand, with 
the outcome in the balance. Today is a day for serious reflection, 
for the evaluating of present performances, and for the fearless 
consideration of the future. 

The great v.'ar has placed new responsibilities upon all mankind} 
everywhere calls to service previously unknown are made, with 
emphasis upon leadership, causing those in authority to turn to 
education and educational processes to meet the situation. When 
the United States entered the war in April of 1917, the army and 
navy received substantial reinforcements from the colleges and 
universities of the country. These reinforcements have, however, 
been swallowed up in the demand for leaders, and the cry is for 
more and more to fill the vacandes. 

In the civil life of the nadon under war conditions, the same de- 
mand appears. Calls for materials, for equipment, for supplies, 
and for services of all lands have forced the use of the draft to fill 
the positions created by the war. The women of the country have 
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come forward In increasing numbers to assume their responsibilities, 
and singulariy enough we have discovered that their capacity can 
be utilized far more extensively than was supposed. In the same 
way in which women have answered the claims of other times, they 
are responding now tvith faith, hope, patience, and mercy as con- 
tributions to the needs of mankind. 

Out of the conflict the conviction grows that the result of the 
struggle will depend on intelligence and brains. Other things being 
equal, the most resourceful people will win in the final analysis. 
But it is not enough that wc should have intelligence; it is es- 
sential that we should have trained intelligence. So a new em- 
phasis has been placed upon the greatest resources that a nation 
possesses, namely its brains, and in this connection the colleges and 
universities of the country have come into larger importance as 
they attempt to train leaders and to guide intelligence. 

May wc inquire at this point, what is a university? Many defini- 
tions have been given. One declares that a university is a collection 
of colleges; another that it is a place where everything is taught. 
On this occasion I venture to formulate a definition of my own 
which in some measure covers the salient features of the others. 
A university is a place where the youth of the land may be trained 
in the higher arts and sciences and taught the ideals of national 
life. It is certain that there is at present a new concept of a uni- 
versity and that the students, perhaps before anyone else, have 
grasped the import of this new ideal. The students have suddenly 
learned that the university is a vital force and not merely an abid- 
ing place. The faculty, too, have come to a recognition of their in- 
creased responsibilities ; they realize that they must be not only gen- 
tlemen, scholars, and teachers but that as members of the university 
faculty they should be imbued with a real sense of responsibilif}* 
to the life of the commonwea/fh. Thus a new canccpthn emerges 
which regards the university and the college as a necessity, as 
something which the nation must have, if the leadership which is 
so essential to the practice and continuance of democracy is to be 
provided. 

The story is told of a man who, speaking of educational institu- 
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tions in his town, said, “We now have two universities and we have 
just cut the logs for the erection of a third one.” In Kentucky we 
have passed beyond that way of looking at things. The University 
is no longer a competitor but a coopcralor with the other schools 
and colleges. For a considerable part of the University of Ken- 
tucky’s history, such results as have been accomplished have been 
mainly through the energy and persistence of Dr. James K. Patter- 
son, president from 1869 to 1910. His contribution to the life of 
this institution centers about the university idea and the plaang 
of the university in substantial form through the medium of the 
state government. His administration unified the University and 
made of it a consolidated institution. 

The meeting of the legislature in the winter of 1918 was the 
beginning of a new era for the University. The General Assembly 
recognized the government of the institution, established a sub- 
stantial and continuous appropriation for its support, and enacted 
the required legislation to cooperate with the federal government 
for the conduct of eduation in the state. These were large achieve- 
ments. The legislature, encouraged by the hearty support of Gov- 
ernor Stanley, passed legislation necessary to place ^e University 
upon a satisfactory basis. With such legislation making an essential 
contribution to the University’s affairs, it is possible for the friends, 
the alumni, and the people of the state to look forward to an in- 
creased usefulness In meeting the needs of the commonwealth. 

Not attempting today to outline the program of the Uni- 
versity for the distant future and yet wishing to indicate what 
may be immediately before us, 1 desire to call your attention to 
some of the things which the University expects to do in the next 
year or two. 

First, J nuy say that the U/uverstCy of Kenfudky is in the war. 
The service flag which you sec contains 8 23 stars, each representing 
a son of the University who has entered the service of his country. 
From the senior class of 1918, thirty-seven are either in France or 
in training in this country, and many of the others have arranged 
immediately to enter into war service. On the campus the Reserv'e 
Officers Training Corps has been organized during the year, and 
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many men have been given instruction in military science. Courses 
have been provided for women In the field of domestic science to 
take care of the changes made necessary in home life, and it is 
expected that during the coming year provisions will be made for 
the instruction of women as nurses and secretaries. During the 
summer Red Cross courses will be given, and a course will ^ of- 
fered to women desiring training in drafting. A very considerable 
change has been made in the College of Agriculture, which recog- 
niies the nec«sity of keeping men in collcgej and this year a short 
course will be offered beginning in October and ending in April. 
The Division of Agricultural Extension in close touch with the 
requirements and urgencies of agricultural work in the State is 
ready to undertake any enterprise that will be of advantage to 
Kentuckians at home or at war. The University proposes this com- 
ing year to add to some of the departments and courses of study 
particularly in the fields of art and design, music, economics, soci- 
ology, and the sciences. 

During the past year additions to the feculty have been made 
in the professional schools, placing emphasis upon the creation of 
leadenhip. The University hopes also to enlarge the library by 
increasing the number of volumes. Since various departments de- 
pend upon the library almost exclusively for their research and 
laboratory material, without an adequate working library they are 
limited and hampered in what they can do. It seems desirable also 
to encourage the founding of a museum as soon as possible. Ken- 
tucky is indeed rich in art and historic objects, but as things now 
stand there is no place in the state where these materials can be 
brought together and protected. Certainly, the University offers 
satisfactory location and utilization of such artifacts. 

The spirit that should animate the University is the scientific 
spirit. That spirit is one of rijorotijjArnKSi an attkude thst shoi^Id 
pervade the University in working out the essential things in uni- 
versity life. With that purpose is the obligation to insist that the 
student shall do his work thoroughly and accurately. The Uni- 
versity must be at liberty to go its way, free from political domina- 
tion whether for party or for individual interests. The spirit of 
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tolerance must pervade the University in order that the largest 
service may be given to the state and to the nation. 

To the alumni of the Universit>' may I say that they can be ot 
great help in upholding these ideals. With thU viewpoint of thor- 
oughness, freedom, tolerance and with the true spirit of democracy, 
we can build a real uniwrsity. 

To the colleges of the state may I pledge the attitude of the 
University of Kentucky toward them as one of cooperation ani- 
mated by the spirit of good wdll. The University desires to main- 
tain a graduate school to which the graduates of the colleges of 
Kentucky may come with increased confidence in the work done 
at the University. In this sincere spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion and in the recognition that there is work for all of us, the 
University of Kentucky and the colleges of the state may render 
service and do their part in the present situation. 

Nothing Is more evident than that the old day's are gone; the 
pioneer stage is past, and the comparatively simple conditions which 
confronted the greater part of the country in other day's have 
changed to complex problems. Added burdens have been placed 
upon the colleges of the land in meeting the larger obligations of 
education. Only in the recognition of these increased demands 
can the University face honestly its responsibilities. The state has 
given evidence of a new interest in the University', and the Uni- 
versity must in turn be worthy of this consideration. The Univer- 
sity, moving forward to meet new times and new needs, will do 
well to keep the traditions of the past, so dearly beloved. 

It is in this spirit that I present to you today, very' briefly to be 
true, some of the hopes and ambitions of the University of Ken- 
tucky, and it is in this sprit that I have accepted the tall to the 
presidency of the University' of Kentucky. I look to you for sym- 
pathy, for support, and for substantial help. With these generously 
given, the University can do its part in the building of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky’. 
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The Teaching of Ei’olution in Kentucky 

Ac the meeting of the Kenmeky General Assembly m 1920, Mis were in- 
troduced to prohibit the teaching of evolution m tax-supported educational 
insdtudonsin the state. The president of the University of Kentucky through 
the press, through speeches before both bouses of the legislature, through 
assistance from educators inside and outside the state used every legitimate 
means to bring about the defeat of these “anti-evolution bills” with the 
result that no such law is on the Kentucky statute book. 

A Letter to the People of Kentucky: 

In view of the many statements, the confusion, and misunder- 
standings that have arisen relative to the bills introduced in the 
Legislature providing for the prohibiting of the teaching of evolu- 
tion in the public schools and institutions of higher learning sup- 
ported by taxation, it seems desirable that some direct comment 
should be made. 

I have an abiding faith in the good sense and fairness of the 
people of this state. When they understand what the situation 
means and when they come to comprehend the motives underly- 
ing this attack upon the public schools of the state, they will hold 
the University and the school system in greater respect than ever 
before. Although apparently the proposed legislation prohibits the 
teaching of evolution in the public schools and educational institu- 
tions maintained by the state, the attack is narrowing itself more 
and more to one upon the University. 

As president of the University of Kentucky, I desire to say as 
emphatically as possible that the charge that there is teaching in 
the University of atheism, agnosticism, and Darwinism (in the sense 
that man is descended from baboons and gorill.is) is absolutely 
false. No such teaching is carried on in the University. Moreover no 
member of the staff of the Umvcisity attempts dircci/y or indi- 
rectly to modify, alter, or shape the religious beliefs of students. 

The University, however, docs teach evolution. It is, in fact, 
bound to do so since all the natural sciences are based upon the 
theory of evolution, and failure to teach evolution would mean 
elimination of courses and te.xtbooks relating to astronomy, botan}', 
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bacteriology, biology, geoIog>s and zoology. The students in the 
University as well as in the normal schools and high schools would 
have to go elsewhere to get instruction in modern sciences. What 
this means does not seem to be generally appreciated; in truth it 
means that Kentucky would be shutting itself off from all contact 
with the modem world as a consequence of such an attitude on the 
part of the commonwealth. 

Most of this discussion is due to lade of understanding and lack 
of knowledge of what has happened in the world of science. 

What is evolution^ Evolution is development; it is change; 
and every man knows that development and change are going on 
all the time. Evolution is a great general principle of growth. It 
is that idea that development goes on during long ages under vary- 
ing influences of climate, surroxmdings, food supply', and changing 
conditions. It is the belief that the earth was formed ages ago and 
has evolved gradually and slowly. Today man is known to have 
lived on the earth a long time; to have evolved from lower con- 
ditions to the one he occupies now. Science has brought to our 
knowledge some conception of the greatness of the universe. It 
has made clearer than ever before that God works through law 
and that men are to use their God-given minds in order that they 
may learn more of the power and glory of God as manifested in 
His works in the universe. 

Alany theories of evolution arc held today. The man, therefore, 
who attempts to put in one phrase all the views regarding the de- 
velopment of the earth and states that evolution is comprehended 
in the slogan, “man is descended from a monkey,” is simply be- 
traying his ignorance and his lack of analytical mind. 

There is the sdentific theory of evolution; there is the theistic 
theory'; there js the materialistic theory; and there is the so-called 
Darwinian theory. 

The scientific theory of evolution seeks to determine the his- 
torical succession of various species of plants and animals on earth. 
It tries to arrange them accor^ng to natural scries of descent. “This 
theory,” it has been said, “is in perfect agreement with the Chris- 
tian conception of the universe for the Scriptures do not tell us in 
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what form the present species of plants and of animals were orig- 
inally created by God.” 

The theistic theory of evolution regards the entire history of 
the world as a harmonious development brought about by natural 
law. This conception is in agreement with the Christian theory of 
the universe. God is the Creator of heaven and earthj if God, 
therefore, produced the universe by the creative act of His will, 
its natural development by law implanted in it by the Creator 
is to the greater glory of His divine power and wisdom. 

The atheistic theory of evolution maintains that the cause of 
the world's development was material and that through the process 
of law the development of the universe has proceeded to its present 
form. 

The theory of Darwin placed spedal emphasis upon the sur- 
vival of the fittest, upon sex selection, upon hereditary' influences 
in present day forms of life. The men of science have found that 
Darwin's theory, as important as it was at the time of formulation, 
does not explain the new facts that are being discovered from time 
to time. Dam’jnism frequently stands in popular usage for all theo- 
ries of evolution. This use of the word rests upon a confusion of 
ideas. 

The foremost thinkers everywhere, religious and scientific, 
have accepted the idea of evolution. The testimony of many men 
throughout the world is given again and again that there is no con- 
flict between the theory of evolution and the Christian view. 

If this be true, manifestly then legislation of this character is 
unnecessary particularly when the principles of it are already safe- 
guarded in the public school laws found in section 4368 of the 
Kentucky Statutes. But more than this, such legislation is exceed- 
ingly dangerous in that it plaars limitations on the right of thought 
and freedom of belief. If the history of America has stood for any- 
thing, it has stood for freedom of belief, freedom of speech, and 
tolerance in religious matters. The Constitution of the State of 
Kentucky found in Section s of the Bill of Rights reads as follows: 

No preference ihall ever be gWen by Uw lo *ny religlour »ect, locietj- or de- 
nomination; nor to any partlcnUr creed, mode of worship or i)‘*lem of eccleai- 
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utiol polity; r.or ihjil any penon be compelled M ittenJ jnr pbee o{ wouhip/ 
to contribute to the erection or maintenince of any »uch place, or to the ulary 
or lapport of any minister of religioii; nor ihall any man be compelled to tend hn 
chad to any school to tshich he may fee consci'eniiouily opposed; and the cir3 
rights, privileges or capjcltles of no person shall be taken away, or in any wise 
diminished or enlarged, on account of his belief or disbelief of any religious tenet, 
dogma or teaching. No human authority shall, in any case whatever, control or 
interfere with the rights of conscience. 

Adherence to the Bill of Rights means that such legislation as 
is proposed at the present time is unwise and unconstitutional. 

The weakn«s of the position of those who arc back'ing these bills 
is shown in the fact that the first bill prodded for prohibition of 
the teaching of atheism, agnosticism, Danrinism, and evolution and 
attached fines of from $50 to $5,000, a prison sentence of from ten 
daj-s to one year, and revocation of the charter of the institution. 
The second bill eliminated prison sentence and reduced the fines 
to a bracket of $ 10 to $ i ,000, The third bill is merely a declaration 
against the teaching of anything that wJ] weaken or undermine re- 
ligious faith of pupils in any school or college or institution of 
learning maintained in whole or in part In this state by funds pro- 
duced by taxation. It provides no penalty but that of dismiss^ of 
teachers giving such Instruction. Provisions to safeguard religious 
freedom already exist on the Statute Books of Kentucky' as in- 
dicated above. 

In closing, I may say that the University has an unusually fine 
body of students. The morals, ideals, and spiritxial attitudes of 
the students cannot be excelled an>'where. The Y.M.CA., the 
1 .\Y.C.A., and other religious organizations are active and well 
supported. There is absolutely no reason for this attack upon the 
University' of Kentucky in the guise of the anti-evolution bills. 
When finally anaU-zed the bills will be shown to be really an attack 
on the public education that is maintained and supported by the 
state. 

(Signed) Frank L. McVey 
President, University of Kentucky 
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The Aims of the University of Kentucky 

A UNIVERSITY is generally distinguished from other institutions 
of higher learning by the fact that it is made up of several schools 
or colleges unified under a single administration and having certain 
objectives in common. It is further disting;uished from the college 
by emphasis on graduate teaching and its necessary accompaniment, 
research. The university differs from the college by the character 
of its equipment, the variety of its courses, and the professional 
standing of its staff. The university must have for the achievement 
of its purposes library facilities, laboratorj' equipment, and per- 
sonnel beyond that normally found in either the arts and science 
college or the teachers’ college that operates as a separate unit. 
These provisions are essential to its graduate and professional 
teaching and its research program. 

A general indication of the objectives of the University of Ken- 
tucky may be stated in terms of the three principal functional divi- 
sions of a fully developed university. These are teaching, research, 
and service. 

Teaching is the most apparent obligation of a university. The 
university shares in substantial measure the instructional offices 
of the liberal arts college as well as of the undergraduate teachers’ 
college. In addition it has certain teaching functions peculiar to 
itself, most of them having their origin in the graduate and pro- 
fessional character of much of its educational procedure. This pro- 
fessional character of the University of Kentucky is observed in the 
College of Law, College of Education, College of Engineering, 
College of Agriculture, College of Commerce, as well as in the 
College of Arts and Sciences and in the Graduate School. 

Among the most important additional teaching purposes may 
be enumerated: development of leaders for positions in govern- 
mental administration including health, welfare, education, finance, 
highway engineering, and other technical operations} education 
for leaderehip positions in sodal service, business, agriculture, in- 
dustry, law, teaching, engineering, and other liberal professions; 
training research workers for various fields of scholarship and 
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professional activity; instruction of those who will engage in the 
interpretation, in more meaningful terms, of the content of civiliza- 
tion and knowledge. 

Perhaps all of these t>'pes of teaching objectives except the l^t 
are obvaous without explanation. ITie process of interpreting dvili- 
zation and human knowledge involves such activities as the prepa- 
ration of textbooks which will make learning easier, the making 
of addresses, and the writing of articles and books designed to con- 
vert the technical language of the scholar into the common lan- 
guage of the people. 

Research is the function of the universit)’ that most clearly dis- 
tinguishes it from other institutions of higher learning. Usually 
research is carried on by the scholars on the staff of the university 
and by graduate students preparing for the vocation of professional 
scholarship. Libraries, laboratories, and museums are needed to aid 
those engaged in research. 

In the matter of Service^ the state university should so integrate 
itself with the life of the community as to render its influence a 
pervasive force throughout the state and itself an indispensable 
partner in all aspects of social betterment. In general, achievement 
of the sersTce aim of the University of Kentucky follows the prin- 
cipal lines of aid in solving public problems as for example: educa- 
tional problems presenting themselves to a given public school 
unit; financial or administrative problems pressing upon a partic- 
ular city, county, or state department; cultural problems of all 
varieties arising in dvic groups particularly in relation to their 
public actirities; problems of the day in agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry, and sodal welfare. The University, moreover, by means 
of extension activities and by cooperation with the press, interprets 
for the public the results of its research and teaching. 

The aims of the University of Kentucky are listed in general 
above. Thus is the University, through the extent of its purpose 
and the variety of its activities, necessarily differentiated from the 
arts coU^ or teacher training institution- In founding the Uni- 
versity, Kentud:y’s purpose was to give to the people an arm of 
the state that would engage in the education of the people; in the 
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investigation of their problems in industry, business, government, 
agriculture; and in the maintenance of the means and sources of 
knowJedgc through Jaboratorics, libraries, and museums. All the 
purposes of the University of Kentucky look constantly toward the 
advancement of the people’s welfare. 


The University of Kentucky 

Summarj’ of address given in 1926 

In the various reports on education, Kentucky is written down 
as a laggard in the procession of states. This position is confirmed 
in many minds by the statements concerning illiteracy and the calls 
for money for the support of the mountain schools. 

The plea for help in the conduct of education in the mountain 
districts of Kentucky is a true one, and help is much needed. This 
district is cut off from the rest of the state by the lack of roads, 
but the mountain district is not all of the state, and the conditions 
prevailing there do not exist in other parts of the territory that 
stretches four hundred miles from the Big Sandy on the east to 
the Mississippi on the west. Kentucky has made real progress in 
the past ten years, in fact, astonishing progress when statistics of 
the last decade are compared with those of previous years. It must 
be remembered that Kentucky did not establish a public school sys- 
tem until a few years before the Civil War. Her neighbor on the 
north, I ndiana, started a public school system in 1 8 1 6, and the Uni- 
versity of that state celebrated its one hundredth anniversary two 
years ago. During the years j86i-i86j, the devastations of ^var 
fell upon the South, destroyed its property, cut off the flower of 
its manhood, left discouragement in its wake, and smothered the 
states in debt. Such facts should be remembered in judging the 
southern states because they go far in explaining the position of 
the South today; they make the educational standing easily under- 
stood. 

The heritage, too, of the private academy and college held sway 
in the minds of the people for a hundred years and kept them from 
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embracing the idea of a great public school sj-stem complete from 
kindergarten to unn-ersit^'- 

Today in Kentuck>- there are 550 high schook on the accr^ited 
list of the Department of Public Instruction srith 50,000 children 
in attendance. The colleges of the state number fourteen, enrolling 
9,000 students of college grade. Of the fourteen, the public institu- 
tions of higher learning are the University of Kentuck}', the four 
state teachers’ colleges, the municipal university’ at Louisville, and 
a normal and industrial Negro college at Frankfort. 

The story of the Uruversity of Kentucky’ runs parallel to that 
of public educadon in the state. In most of the states the passage 
of the Morrill .-let in 1863 marked the beginning of the state uni- 
s'crsides. But in Kentudey* the administration of the funds provided 
by that act vras turned over to a privately maintained insdtudon, 
which for fifteen years continued to give the instruction and to 
expend the appropriadon made by Congress. The interest of the 
state in the arrangement langoishcdj however, not until 1878 was 
the State College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts esta^hed 
as a public insdtudoru The public support was meager indeed, and 
the State College went on its way slowly gathering momentum un- 
til in 1907 the name was diaagsd to the State University’ of Ken- 
tu^'. The addidon of a College of Law to the Colleges of Arts 
and Sdences, Engineering, and Agriculture bad caused the change 
in name, but the University' sdll was one in name only not in fact. 
In 1917 the insdtudon became the University’ of Kentucky. 

During the years that have passed since that time, the Univer- 
s:ty has grown in student body’, in usefulness to the state, in organi- 
zadon. It is composed today of sev'cn colleges and schools: liberal 
Arts, Agriculture, Engineering, Law, Educadon, Commerce, and 
the Graduate SchooL The list of the a^ncies of the University’ is 
not completed with the cnumcrauon above. The Kentuiy’ Agricul- 
tural Stadon with its farm at Leiington, the Substadons at Quick- 
sand and Princeton, the many' demonstradon plots, as well as the 
widespread actjvides of the departments of Agricultural Extension 
and Uni^'crsrty' Extension, must be included if something of the 
work of the University of Kentucky b to be understood. Uttle by' 
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Jittle the University has been brought doser to the people and has 
become an increasing factor in the life of Kentucky. 

Less than twenty years ago, in 1908-1909, there were 546 
college students enrolled in the University. At that time the en- 
tire staff including the specialists in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station numbered eighty-five. The enrollment of students in resi- 
dence in 1924-1925 was 3,004. Of this number 155 were resident 
graduate students. During the summer session of 1925, there were 
992 students enrolled, and the Exteiwion department reported 
1,021 students doing work by correspondence and study classes. 
Meantime, the staff of the University has reached the figure of 
178 administrative officers and teachers, and Esq^^eriment Station 
experts and persons engaged in Agricultural Extension number 
ids. The state, with this development, has materially increased 
its support and has provided for additional buildings on the cam- 
pus. The University has now reached a period of rapid growth, 
which measures in no small way the changes that are taking place 
in the progress of education in Kentucky. 

What the University of Kentucky has done for the common- 
wealth that founded it cannot be measured in years or in facts 
alone. The 30,000 students who have attended it have filled im- 
portant places in the state and nation. During the World War 
the University trained 3,000 men for the service, sent t,2oo of 
its alumni into the ranks, and mourned the loss of thirty who gave 
their lives to the nation. Today the University looks forward to 
new usefulness through interpretation of the great facts of science 
to the common life of the people and through the maintenance of 
the light of knowledge within the borders of the stale. 
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The University of Kentucky 

Summary of commencement address. University 
of Kentucky, June 6, 1932 

The story of the state tiniversities in the United States of Amer- 
ica is an amazing and magical one. In it are inspiration, pioneering 
courage, adherence to a great idea, and persistent struggle to main- 
tain that idea. That the people of the United States should estab- 
lish universities is evidence of their belief in the safeguarding of 
democracy by means of education supported by the states. Through 
the early days of statehood, the ideal has been pursued until every 
state in the Union has a university vnth the exception of three, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut} and these have 
state colleges. The state university was first established soon after 
the aeatlon of the Constitution. North Carolina and Georgia each 
passed legislation providing for a state university in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. In the second decade of the nineteenth 
century Indiana began its university. The University of Michigan 
was established in 1839, and other states under the influence of 
the Morrill Act inaugurated institutions in the sixties. Since then, 
state after state has found it desirable to establish its own university. 

In our own commonwealth the people have been working nearly 
one hundred and fifty years to inaugurate and maintain a public 
university. This century and a half have seen reverses, misunder- 
standings, and conflicts with accompanying delays in the develop- 
ment of the university idea. Five distinct periods are to be noted 
in this history: the beginning period in 1790 to 1858; the break- 
down of the combination, 1858 to 1865} the University under 
church and state, 1865 to 1878} the Land-Grant College, 1878 to 
1 907 } the University, 1 907 to 1 93a. As a state institution of public 
education, the University of Kentudey has had a history of fifty- 
five years j as a univ’erslty, it has had a history of twenty-five years. 

Kentucky might have had one of the earliest of the state uni- 
versities if the purposes of the Vii^nia Legislature had been fol- 
lowed. In 1 780 before Kentucky was a state, the House of Burgesses 
appropriated land for a public seminary west of the Allcghanies 
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and set aside 8,000 acres of escheated lands. Two j-ears later 
12,000 acres more were added to the grant. After Kentucky be- 
came a state, sums of money were voted by the General Assembly 
to buy books and equipment for the institution. A school had been 
started in 1789 near Lexington; ten years later this school was 
combined with Kentucky Academy, and the Transylvania Sem- 
inary was united with it. A rapid succession of Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Episcopalian, and finally Disciples presidents followed through Its 
historj'. Under the leadership of Dr. Holley from tSry to 1827, 
Transylvania University advanced rapidly; its progress, how- 
ever, was disturbed by religious controversies. Beginning as a state 
institution, it gradually lost its public contacts and became a private 
college. 

In 1 856 the offer made by the trustees of Transylvania Univer- 
sity to turn over the institution to the state was accepted by the 
Kentucky l,egislature, and an appropriation of |i2,ooc> a year 
was voted for its support. Unfortunately, two years later this 
appropriation tvas withdrawn. Bacon College, established at Dan- 
ville in 1835, Nvas three years later moved to Harrodsburg. Its 
activity was suspended in 1850, and John G. Bowman, a gradu- 
ate of Bacon College, undertook to found a school to succeed his 
Alma. Mater, He obtained a charter from the legislature in 1858 
and created Kentucky University. Some progress was made, but 
the main building w-as burned in 1864. Meantime, the Morrill 
Act had been passed the previous year, and Bowman brought to- 
gether Transylvania, the new Land-Grant College, and Bacon Col- 
lege at Lexington as Kentucky University in 186 $. The new in- 
stitution had in land scrip 330,000 acres. Bowman had collected 
$112,000, and there was an endowment of $200,000, The new 
institution, in spite of necessary readjustments caused by the War 
Between the States, started under fairly favorable auspices; it had 
a student body in 1869 of 764. from twenty-five different states. 

The system under which the new Kentucky University was es- 
tablished rombined state and church. It was a public institution 
united with a sectarian organization. Doubts soon arose, contro- 
^Tfsies developed, and the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
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as a mcmlicr of the University was handicapped from the Ik- 
gtnning. The matter reached the legislature, and a report was made 
by the commission appointed in 1878 unanimously recommending 
that the union of the colleges be dissolved. In the legislative state- 
ment given at that time an important comment is that “the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College shall forever remain a State 
institution free from all ecclesiastical entanglements or control. 
The establishment and success of the State College arc matters of 
great and common interest to the people of the whole State, and 
that College should be the pride and aim of every citizen having 
the future prosperity and welfare of the commonwealth at heart. 

After almost ninety years of the pioneer and war periods, during 
which time attempts were made to develop public higher education 
in Kentucky, the new State 0 >llege began its career in 1878. It 
grew slowly, it was faced by controversy, and its rights were at- 
tacked in the courts. Valorously here President Patterson rendered 
perhaps his greatest service to the College in preparing a brief, 
setting forth the fundamental principles of higher education. 

With the establishment of the Law College in 1907 the State 
College became the Kentucky State University 5 in fact we may say 
that the University of Kentucky as a university began its history 
in that year. The new university had to win its legal status, to learn 
its functions, to respea scholarship, to engage in research, and to ac- 
cept responsibilities beyond its walls. 

In 1918 the legislature recognized the larger function of the 
State University and gave it an increased part of the mill tax. Later, 
the legislature added a part of the inheritance tax and made more 
generous provision for the institution’s support. The University 
began to enlarge its libraries, equip laboratories, and engage in 
research. Now it stands the University of Kentucky, recognized at 
home and abroad as an institution of merit and position. Today it 
has 4,000 students in its seven colleges and schools, three experi- 
ment stations, a great system of agricultural extension, and libra- 
ries of 130,000 volumes. 

The University of Kentucky has had a unique history. Its story 
is wound through and through the fabric of the state. The heritage 
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which it possesses today was gained through a iong struggle. It 
had a bad start} it was handicapped by misunderstandings in regard 
to education. Now it is free to do a great work. It had first to escape 
from religious entanglements and factional contacts. Today It is 
free from political domination, and the people of the state recog- 
nize its interests. 

As this commencement period closes the academic year 1931- 
1932, the University finds itself feced with financial difficulties. 
These have arisen, not because of mismanagement and extravagant 
expenditure, but because of national and world economic conditions. 
The University hopes, nevertheless, for the best, hopes to be un- 
derstood, and hopes to be a great foctor in the life of Kentucky. It 
works for the state at all times. It is in fact a part of the State set 
up by the people and tested again and again through the years. 
It has now reached a point in its history where it should do its best 
work. The University Is a beacon light to the people. It is a great 
force for the pres’alence of reason. In these days of complex and 
difficult financial problems, it may help materially in the educating 
of students and in bringing to adults everywhere the principles of 
government and the growth of science. The Univenity of Ken- 
tucky desires to aid in the solution of the problems of Kentucky 
and to assist in the giving to the state the benefits of high citizen- 
ship through the spread of moral and intellectual enlightenment. 


The University of Kentucky 
Fifty Years Ago and Today 

Commen« on fifty years of the University of Kentucky 
written /or the Fiftieth 

Anniversary Edition of the Lexington Leader, May i, 193^ 

In 1888 the Agricultural and Mechanical Q>llege of Kentucky 
had a student enrollment of three hundred and twenty-six} in 1938 
the University of Kentucky, the educational outgrowth of that 
early institution, recorded a registration of three thousand, five 
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hundred and thirty-seven students for the fall term. Thus, from a 
small beginning, the state’s largest institution of higher education 
has enjoyed a growth worthy of the hope and trust of those cdua- 
tors and dtizens who have contributed to its development through 
half a century of progress. 

Today in reviewing the history of the commonwealth, of the 
city of Lexington, and of the institutions which have survived the 
past fifty years, one is interested to read of the Agricultural and 
Mechamcal College of half a century ago and to measure by the 
years the increase in size, in enrollment, and in service from the 
state institution of that time to the University of the present. 

In 1888 the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky 
granted a degree to its first woman graduate, one of a class of five 
to receive diplomas that year and one of fifty-one graduates since 
the establishment of the College. Including the mid-year gradu- 
ating class of 1938, ten thousand, one hundred and fifty-nine stu- 
dents have graduated from the Uniwrsity of Kentucky. The June, 
1938 class will include approxinutely four hundred and twenty- 
five candidates for degrees. 

The University of Kentucky of today meets the needs of the 
youth of the slate ^th a resident teaching staff of two hundred and 
seventy-two. Ini887-i888 there were eighteen faculty members on 
the staff of the Agricultural and Mechanical College and of these 
only one was a woman. President James K. Patterson was professor 
of Metaphysics and Civil History at that time. The remainder of 
the staff consisted of Dr. Robert Peter, emeritus professor of 
Chemistry and Experimental Physicsj John Shackelford, professor 
of the English Language and Litcraturej James G. White, pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy; A. R. Crandall, 
pToftssoT of Histoiy ; P. M. Heiveti, professor of Trends 

Languages and Literature, who also served as secretary of the 
faculty; John H. Neville, professor of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages and Literature ; M. A- ScovelJ, professor of Agriculture and 
Horticulture and director of the Experiment Station; J. R. Potter, 
principal of the Normal department and professor of Pedagogy; 
Dillard H. Clark, First Lieutenant, U.S.A., commandant, and 
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professor of Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, and Mil- 
itary Science} Walter K. Patterson, principal of the Preparatory 
Department; William Prewitt, instructor in Latin and Greek and 
assistant in Preparatory Department; J. Lewis Logan, assistant in 
Preparatory Department; Mrs. Lucy B. Blackburn, matron and 
assistant in Preparatory Department; Alfred M. Peter, assistant 
professor of Chemistry in Experiment Station; James A. Yates, 
tutor in Mathematics; David A. King, professor of Practical Me- 
chanics; and M. L, Pence, assistant in Preparatory Department. 

At that time the Board of Trustees of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College consisted of four members. They were Judge 
William B. Kinkead, Lexington; ex-Chief Justice B. J. Peters, 
Montgomery County; General Don Carlos Buell, Louisville; and 
Hon. W. H. Wadsworth, Mason County. The present Board of 
Trustees of the University of Kentucky has fifteen members, and 
the governor of Kentucky serves as chairman of the board. 

The Experiment Station was established during the year 1887- 
1888; until that time there had been on the campus only five build- 
ings including the greenhouse. These buildings were the present 
Administration Building and White Hall {the Old Dormitory), 
the first two buildings to be constructed; President Patterson’s 
home, now being used as a woman’s building; and the comman- 
dant’s house, which has been (6m down. The greenhouse, also Jong 
since destroyed, was located near the spot where President Patter- 
son’s memorial now stands. 

Students who attended the college in 1888 did not have the 
choice of making their own schedules or of determining their own 
midday meal hour, according to the minutes of the faculty for 
September 14, 1888. The object of (he meeting of that faculty was 
“to fi.x a suitable hour for drill”; and “after consideration, different 
fiours having been proposed, if was dedded Co haiv drill from one 
to two P.M. and dinner at two p.m.” 

The minutes of that early faculty are often Interesting. One 
record, dated October r, 1888, reports the case of two cadets who 
were absent from quarters without leave, having gone to the opera, 
and who were, “in consideration of their bad record as to conduct, 
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dismissed.” It is difficult to imagine such strict discipline in com- 
parison with the extracurricular freedom which is granted present 
day students. However, even that early faculty was not so strict 
as to disregard a plea from one of the two students for rcadmission, 
and the minutes of October 5, i 988 granted reinstatement to one 
of the cadets. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky, estab- 
lished in 1878 as a separate imtitutlon from Kentucky University 
under which organization it had functioned since 1862 as a de- 
partment, was only ten years old in 1888. It boasted its original 
holdings of fifty-two acres of campus and an additional forty-eight 
acres in the Experiment Station plot which had been acquired in 
1887 with the establishment of the station. In 1938 the University 
of Kentucky has ninety-four acres in Us main campus and six hun- 
dred acres in the Experiment Station at Lexington, a forest re- 
serve and subexperiment station of fifteen thousand acres at 
Quicksand in eastern Kentucky, and a subexperiment station of 
six hundred acres at Princeton in western Kentucky. 

So, like nearly cvcrjThing men undertake, the half-ccniur)* has 
seen a great advance in the development of the University of Ken- 
tucky. Particularly has this been true in the past ten years for 
during that time the student body has increased, the staff has been 
enlarged, and numerous buildings have been erected. In the last 
two years seven new buildings have been added to the plant of the 
University. Today the total \*aluc of real estate, buildings, and 
equipment of the University of Kentucky amounts to $7/X)0,000. 

The University of Kentucky has come into a larger relation to 
the state through its experiment stations, agricultural extension, 
university extension, and the various bureaus established for the 
purpose of rendering service to citizens. It has made marked con- 
tributions to the commonwealth. Today the University of Ken- 
tucky ronsists of seven colleges, an experiment station at Lexington, 
subexperiment stations at Princeton and Quicksand, a great agri- 
cultural extension organization, university extension activities, 
and bureaus of business research, government research, school 
service, and publicity. The University has encouraged organlza- 
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tions that arc helpful to the state, such as the Public Health Ser\’icc 
and the Municipal League, to become associated with it. 

One of the marked developments that has taken place has been 
in the library. Fifty years ago the College Library was at its begin- 
ning vdth meager equipment and few books. In 1917 the Univer- 
sity Library contained in all twenty-six thousand books. Today the 
volumes number two hundred and fifteen thousand, exclusive of 
the nearly one thousand periodicals and newspapers, making it the 
largest institutional library in the state and the seventh in the 
South. 

All of these figures and many more indicate something of what 
is happening at the University of Kentucky. Needless to say, the 
newspapers of Lexington through their cooperation have aided 
materially in the development of the University and in Its increased 
prestige in the state. With pleasure, therefore, the University of 
Kentucky extends to the Lexington Leader hearty congratulations 
upon the completion of a half-century of service and wishes for its 
management continuous growth in good works. 


The University of Kentucky Library 

Foreword in pamphlet issued at dedication of Library, 
University of Kentuefc)', 1931 

The University Library has emerged from a place and has evolved 
into a factor. As a place it housed the books of the institution, and 
occasionally bold, adventurous students entered the doors. The 
college library of yesterday had its good points, but now the library 
has come into an added importance as a part of the instructional 
purpose of a college. Teaching has gone teyond the textbook. It is 
in feet a process of direction. The student gathers his materials, 
works with books and maps, and by the help of bis instructors 
formulates his ideas and riewpoint. 

The present day library is no longer a depository alone. It is 
also a collector of books, an advisor of students, and a director of 
study programs. It is in truth the center of the university’s inlcl- 
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Icctual iife. As such it must be alert to the teaching and research 
needs of the university. Evcrylhing in print and manuscript form 
assumes a new importance for books arc made from reports, ar- 
tides in newspapers and periodicals, speeches, and manuscripts. 
The glory of the librarj’ staff is found in extending opportunities 
and materials to student, teacher, and scholar. 

Now that the University of Kentucky’ has a fireproof building 
for the care of books and manuscripts, it can hold out loving hands 
to the gifts with which devoted friends may intrust it with the 
assurance that the gifts will be well guarded and intelligently cared 
for. It can also serve as a place where the books of earlier rimes 
lost in garrets, attics, and forgotten cases may find a home and a 
new usefulness in their availabiliQ* to student, teacher, and scholar. 
The possibilities of the Uruversity of Kcniuck>' Library are great 
indeed. It must have increased funds for maintenance, for larger 
staff, and for books. These funds will come as the value of the li- 
brary to the University, to the community, and to the slate is 
realized in the da)^ ahead of us. 


Memorandum on the Making of Gifts 
to an Institution 

(1936) 

The first thing which a donor has in mind in making a gift to an 
institution is the continuity of his gift. How long will it be pre- 
ser^'ed, and what arc the chances that the institution will continue 
to carry’ on its purposes and functions over a long period of time? 

As I envisage a state universitj', it will have a life as long as the 
state. The list of state universities which are now more than a cen- 
tury old is a considerable one; the University of Kentucky, though 
comparatively young, has been in cristence for seventy-five >'ears. 

As the }"cars go on the state umversity will become more and 
more important to the people of the commonwealth because the 
people will need the interpretations of social movements, the 
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knowledge and understanding of scientific investigations and dis- 
coveries, and the benefit of trained personnel to cany out the pur- 
poses of the state. Moreover the state university, because its finan- 
cial support is not dependent upon the ups and downs of interest 
rates and upon the changing value of endowments, can have con- 
stant growth and improvement It is obvious that the numbers of 
people in a state who become vitally interested in the university 
continually increase and that the evergrowing groups of alumni 
have the purposes pretty well in mind, 

A further consideration on the making of gifts should be in re- 
gard to the solidity of management that results from the corporate 
form in which the institution is organized. A determined effort 
to separate the University of Kentucky from political interference 
and to make it the institution of the people of the state has been 
manifested. 

One may be sure that by the state itself buildings will be kept 
in repair and funds will be provided for the increased staffs that 
are needed by the university. In consequence, a donor may look to 
the utilization of his gift for the specific objects for which the gift 
is made and not for purposes other than those that he had in mind. 
At the University of Kentucky it « quite apparent that new build- 
ing will be required and ought to be provided for in the near fu- 
ture. The state will necessarily have to make appropriations for 
buildings for instructional usej additional activities may have to 
u'ait for other means of support. 

There is a need at the University of Kentucky for a museum 
building to house the materials which are already collected and 
which, because of lack of space, cannot be properly exhibited. Many 
people would be willing to send valuable objects and artifacts to 
the University of Kentucky if on the campus was a fireproof build- 
ing where they could be safiegua/ded and exhibited. 

A building for exhibitions of art objects and paintings as well 
as for quarters for the Department of Art is urgent 

The University should have added residence halls to provide 
lodgings for men and women. The demand for such buildings in- 
creases constantly with the growth of the student body. 
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An administration building in which the various departments of 
business and administration of the Univereity an be given adequate 
space should be built. 

The College of Commerce, which has grown rapidly in the 
few years, ought to have a larger building to provide laboratories, 
redtation rooms, library, and offices for this important phase of 
education. 

Other buildings are likewise needed for the sodal sciences scat- 
tered as they are around over the campus in the older buildings. 

Aside from investments in buildings, the University of Ken- 
tucky' could use a large number of scholarships to be awarded to 
studente of promise to help them in their education. The demand 
for scholarships which the University is not able to meet grows 
every year. 

The University needs a fund to provide an income for the pur- 
chase of books and art objectsj the first to increase library facilitjes, 
and the second to provide a good, permanent, growing exhibition. 

Many other suggestions for the use of gifts come to mind. This 
memorandum, 1 hope, will indicate in a general way the enduring 
usefulness of any gift that might be given to the University of 
Kentudey. 

The University of Kentucky Builds 

i^Jdrc&s to busJnesimen of Lejdngtan, Kentucky, and to alumni 
of the Umveraty of Kentucky, 1937 
W HEN a businessman undertakes to erect a building to house his 
mercantile operations, he wants first of all a plan that will fit his 
needs and that will make it possible for him to carry on his business 
as effectively as possible. He is interested incidentally in the orna- 
mental side of the building. In addition he would like a fireproof 
building, a wcU-lighted building, and a building that is ventilated 
and air-conditioned. He wants a building with modern heating 
and lighting, and particularly he desires that the cost of mainte- 
nance will be low and that obsolescence will be as near nothing as 
possible. 
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To get these essentials he must inform himself in regard to the 
latest developments in lighting, ventilating, and construction and 
must use the best and latest materials. His desire is to secure an 
honest building that is planned to meet bis requirements, that is 
made of the best materials to be secured, and that is good-looking 
in proportions, color, and design. 

New processes and devices that are far ahead of ordinarj' build- 
ing practices are available today. To take advant:igt of these is often 
difficult because we all go along in ruts, using time-worn plans and 
methods. Some of these new devices are steel sashes, doors, and 
partitions^ new ventilating and heating methodsj roofs that are 
effective and yet do not put an undue load upon the structure. 

Many people find it difficult to understand that the western 
world has passed into the third great stage of construction. The 
first method is from the Greek, the so-called classical architecture} 
the second is the Gothic; and the third is the modern, which today 
utilizes present day materials and designs. If builders are to con- 
struct their buildings by the modem method, it follows that the 
architecture must be paralleled by the materials that are used. Mod- 
ern architecture recognizes this important fact and therefore is 
attempting to emphasize simplicity, preasion, and basic proportions. 
If the materials of the twentieth century are to be used honestly 
for what they are, then the form of architecture must be sjmehro- 
nized with them. 

The program of building at the University of Kentucky is en- 
deavoring to keep these truths in mind in the hope that it will be 
able to secure buildings that arc better lighted, more fully fire- 
proof, and more competently heated and ventilated than those that 
have been erected on the campus in the past. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that the cost of maintenance will be reduced by using mod- 
ern materials in a modern way- So many are the new inventions and 
discoveries in regard to lighting, heating, ventilating, use of ma- 
terials, and so forth that the present day builder has an obligation 
to see that his building is thoroughly adapted to its use. A univer- 
sity is surely the indicated place to employ these results of research. 

The University of Kentucky has never had an adequate central 
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heating plant The little plant in the naiddle of the 
care of *c buildings. The iv^-covered chimney was a landma 
to be held in memory, not to be kept as a useless relic on the c^- 
pus. The other buddings were heated by indmdual units, nmetecn 
in number. Some of these plants carried as many as three buildings. 
Consequently the first undertaking in the new building program 
was a central heating plant and with it an extended underground 


sy-stem of heating mains. 

The second building is a Law Building, now about two-thirc^ 
completed. It is being erected near the University Library ^d is 
of the same material and of the same color of brick. The 
fundamentally based on classic principles though modem in effect. 
There will be no cornices since Aese do not add to the effectiveness 
of a building and do inaease the cost of maintenance. The building 
when completed will be, in the opinion of those who have the con- 
struction in charge, satisfactory both in appearance and in use. ^ 
The third, fourth, and fifth buildings are additions to the Enp- 
neering College group. The old buildings have been removed ^th 
the retention, for sentiment’s sake possibly, of a part of the original 
Mechanical Hall. The sixth building is a Student Union Building* 
long desired by the students as a center for their x-arious social 
activities. This structure is located between the Alumni Gymnasium 
and Frazee Hall and is being built at a cost of about $ 2 ^ 0 , 000 . 
The last project under this arrangement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a Biological Sdcnce Building to be located on Graham 
Avenue west of the Men’s Residence Halls. Containing reatation 
rooms and laboratories, it is to be three hundred and ten feet long 
and three stories high with a central eight storj' tower. All of these 
buildings will be modem in architecture and in materials used. 
Another project has been carried on in the enlargement by one- 
third of the Experiment Station building on South Limestone 
Street. The cost of this entire construction program will be about 


$1,300,000. 

The present building plan of the University of Kentucky which 
has been under way for the past year and a half is now approaching 
completion. This project is financed under the PWA by a grant of 
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45 per cent coming from Federal sources and the balance from U/ji- 
versity funds. To match the Federal grants, funds were secured 
by the issuance of bonds on a 3^^ per cent basis for a period of 
thirty years. The University therefore is obligated to pay interest 
and amortization charges on the $634,000. The University in the 
last ten years has built $3,000,000 worth of buildings with little 
or no direct cost to the state. Including the buildings in process of 
construction, the assets of the institution amount to $7,000,000, an 
increase of approximately $5,000,000 in twenty years. 

Many other buildings are needed on the University of Kentucky 
campus. Among these are a Home Economics Building, a Woman’s 
Residence Hall, Residence Halls for men students, an adequate 
Administration Building, an Art Building, a Music Building, and 
a Museum. The University of Kentucky has answered only a part 
of its needs. It must continue to build. 


The University of Kentucky’s Contribution 
to Rural Life 

Radio ’talk over WHAS on the Countr}' Life Program, sponsored by the 
Universit)’ of Kentucky, May 1 3, J 935 

Agriculture, the great basis of life, plays an important part 
in the growth of a people. Relatively, as the march of the machine 
has proceeded, agriculture has declined in the production of the 
national income > nevertheless, it continues as a fundamental part 
of the economic and sodal life of the nation. Agriculture has from 
the first been more than an industry. It has included living, a phi- 
losophy, and a social order. To think of it in terms of a business 
is to overlook the larger import that it carries in the life of a people. 

The phrase, rural life, indicates a distinct way of living as con- 
trasted with the urban life. The two have been regarded as separate 
and in a measure opposed to each other. By degrees the lawgivers, 
economists, and philosophers have come to regard them as com- 
plementary. No great city can exist without an abundant hinterland 
that is prosperous and that is occupied by a happy people. Such be- 
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mg the case, more attention is now being paid to the welfare of 
the agricultural group. 

Unlike many enterprises agriculture combines home, land, place 
of business, and means of support. Industry, conducted on a large 
scale, separates the home from the business, the man from his tools, 
and the family from its food supply. In some measure agriculture 
has imitated industry, and farming has followed the procedure of 
business. The farmer has lost sight of farming as a mode of life 
and has disassociated man and tools, home and land, family and 
food. Really to separate farming from the family and family life 
is, however, impossible. Therefore, the household in all its rela- 
tions through school, church, and community, as well as in the 
matter of crops and cattle, must be considered in a comprehensive 
discussion of rural life. 

In agricultural procedure emphasis is placed upon one phase 
by one group, upon another phase by stUl another group, with a 
resultant organization of this and that part of the industry. One 
group stresses soy beans, another sheep, others wheat, bees, and 
legumes. Ail are important, but the overemphasis of any of them 
makes the trees stand out over the forest. A rural life program 
not only must bring the parts together and balance them in one 
great procedure but also must present the life itself as the reason 
for the parts. 

This is the purpose that the University of Kentucky has in spon- 
soring the Rural Life Program in cooperation with the Rural Life 
Institute. Farming is a mode of living. It is not a business alone 
but the welfare of a family group that lives on the land. Thus the 
social philosopher, the economist, the minister of the Gospel, the 
school master, the public officer, the merchant, and others are vi- 
tally interested in cooperating with the farmer. For sixty years 
the University of Kentucky has had no mean part in the agricul- 
tural development of the state. At the beginning that interest was 
directed largely to better crops, better farming, and better market- 
ing. AH of these zre relatively significant in themselves} their true 
importance, however, depends on their contributions to real coun- 
tr>' living. The changing years have laid a heavty hand on rural 
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communities and have disturbed the old order that prevailed even 
thirty years ago. 

Yet rural life offers opportunities of actual living that are supe- 
rior. These are worth keeping. But, unless intelligence of a high 
order untangles the twisted skeins, decline must continue. Such in- 
telligence is to be found in the rural areas among the farmers, the 
farm women, the ministers, teachers, and business people. At the 
University of Kentucky are specialists who have given time, much 
study, and energy to the rural problem. Here exist two groups who 
should work together in earnest effort to understand these regions 
and who should then formulate methods of procedure by which 
something can be done to save this vital part of the national life. 
The University of Kentucky ser\'es the state. It has no other pur- 
pose} hence what it can do in this most important matter is to offer 
its teachers and investigators to help in getting at the facts and in 
instituting a program. The University of Kentucky wants to see 
prosperous country churches engaged in Christian teaching. It 
wants to see good schools, well-cared for children, happy house- 
holds, and effective farming. These things cannot come without a 
material foundation, it is true j and on that foundation must be built 
a splendid, well-rounded rural life. To the end that they may be 
accomplished the University of Kentucky hopes to be of utmost 
assistance. 

The University of Kentucky Station 
at Quicksand 

Publi'shed in Z\Iauntmf Life end IVori, January, 1934 
In a bowl, surrounded by hills broken by the North Fork of 
the Kentucky River and the Quicksand Creek, lies Quicksand in 
Breathitt County. Once a noisy, dirty, busy place, it Is now a quiet 
mountain village held together by the University of Kentucky 
station, known as the Robinson Substation. The span of years that 
separates the two scenes barely reaches a full decade. Much has 
happened to bring so great a change to pass. 
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It v-as m 1 9^0 that the Movrbn.y-Robinson Company 

its sawing of logs and making of flooring. The timber in th 
ests had been oit, and little remained to hold a 
prise in its location when the raw material upon which the mdust^ 
mlied was nearly exhausted. Employees left their wooden shai^ 
when the end came, and the town dwindled from I,St» <» 3 
people. The great saw mill stood stark and strong, its huge sta« 
marking the burial place of a dead jndusir>'. A sprawling um 
yard flanked the mill on all sides, svhilc railroad tracks crowdeO 
with cars and engines cluttered the space toward the north. At the 
south end of the area the big flooring mill filled with machines, 
belts, and pulleys v.’as silent. Between the saw mill and the flooring 
plant on the other side of the railroad sat the village with its stores 
and ramshackle houses. The whole was a scene of confusion, Jrt, 


and disorder. 

However, the two men who operated the plant had a picture 
in their minds of what the region needed. Now that the lumber in 
dustry was gone, something should take its place. The Umvertity 
of Kentucky was asked to accept the site of the plant and iSfi^ 
acres of cut-over land for the purpose of establishing a station 
where agricultural experiments could be carried on and where a 
social and economic program could be developed. The Board o 
Trustees of the University accepted the gift and asked the Ken- 
tudey Legislature to appropriate $25, OCX) annually to support it. 
This was done, and the station began its work. 

The first task was to clear the ground of all vestiges of the lum- 
ber period. It took two >'cars of hard, grinding work to complete 
this task. Several of the buildings were retained for residences, 
club house, and auditorium. The switching yard was leveled and 
covered with a spread of blue grass. Trees and shrubs were planted. 
The place with its natural background of hills is pleasing to the 
eye. The mills gone, Quicksand is now known as the home of the 
Robinson Experiment Substation. 

The program of the University of Kentucky for the new work 
at Quicksand was a simple one in the beginning: first, to develop 
a mountain farm that would be an example to all who saw itj sec- 
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Olid, to survey the forest land, to cut fire-prevention paths, and to 
make an inventory of the timber} third, to bring into the region 
with their headquarters at the station a county agent, a home 
demonstration agent, and a forester. Behind this group of workers, 
keeping a constant hold on tact and good will, was a policy of 
helpfulness and careful consideration of the needs of the people. 

The farmer at the end of the first year produced a great com 
crop. Other products of agriculture were raised, grass and root 
crops were planted, orchards were started on the hillside, and 
poultry houses were built. As a result the station swung into a full 
program in the short space of three years. At first the work of the 
Station W’as looked upon with scepticism and in some instances with 
suspicion. As the days went on the good intent of the University 
and the friendliness of the stalf became evident, and the “Univer- 
salists,” as they were called by the local people, were accepted. 

A program of any institution must be developed slowly and by 
experience. The station, in order to better the agriculture of the 
region, traded tested seed corn bushel for bushel and also swapped 
eggs of purebred fowls for the product of the scrub chickens of the 
farmers in the region. There has been a resultant betterment of 
crops and poultry. These activities were carried on along with ex- 
periments in checldng erosion, planting of grasses, and the distribu- 
tion of small fruits. As the interest grew, the station had many 
visitors who asked practical questions about farming, building, 
cooking, health, and other matters. 

It was eight years ago that the first fall festival \vas held at 
Quicksand. This was before the Highway Commission had em- 
barked upon an extensive campaign of good road building in this 
region. The people came on foot, on mule back, in wagons, and 
in an occasional automobile. The premium list with prizes of 
$1,500 brought out a considerable exhibit of farm products. This 
exhibit was supplemented by showings from some of the mountain 
schools and from many homes. The festival has been continued 
from year to year with increasing interest and attendance. The most 
recent, held in September, 1933, brought a large crowd who came 
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over greatly improved roads in automobiles and trucks. The event 
has become an institution. 

To the staff, which at first consisted of superintendent wd 
farmer, were soon added a county agent, a home demonstration 
agent, and a forester. The county agent ranged through the large 
mountain area, talking with fanners, hclping,with the 4-H Clubs, 
and encouraging the schools to interest their pupils in the program 
of farm bettennent. The home demonstration agent visited homes 
and schools, organizing groups of girls in clubs and bringing the 
women together in local drcles. The forester undertook the survxy 
of the forest area, opened fire lanes, made inventories of the timber, 
and stimulated interest in his woik b>' exhibits at the festi\'al. The 
station as a p>art of the University of Kentuck)' called upon the staff 
of experts located at Lexington for advice and assistance in many 
projects. 

By the growing confidence in the staff of the station and through 
the increasing appreciation of the fact that the University of Ken- 
tucky had no axes to grind, the stadon has materially added to its 
effectiveness In this mountain area. Located in the center of the 
Kentucky' mountain region and looked upon as neutral ground, it 
has been used more and more as a place for meetings of different 
kinds. The Homemakers to the number of ninety-seven gathered 
there from nine counties- District leaders of the 4-H Clubs came 
from twenty-eight counties. A 4-H Club camp for mountain bo)*? 
and girls is held at the Quidesand farm annually. The station has 
been the scene also of the annual encampment of farm women, 
whose program continues for a week. Farmers gather every now 
and then to hear talks and see demorjetrations of work done, and 
there arc many meetings of clubs and of church sodetiK from 
nearb)' towns and communities. Just recently the regional con- 
ference of Mountain Workers, attended by one hundred people, 
met at Quicksand in a two-day- session, 

A very definite policy animates the work and purposes of this 
outpost of the University- of Kentucky. That policy may be stated 
in a few words: to do those spsafic things representing the duty 
of the sulfitation ; to do those things that caimot be, or are not, done 
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by Other agencies; and to cooperate wth existing agencies, public 
and private, in carrying out a program of helpfulness. So the sta- 
tion does not expect to develop a school of agriculture, to engage 
in public health work, to buUd roads, or to superintend school 
teaching; the members of the staff of the University do expect, 
however, to cooperate in every reasonable enterprise having as its 
purpose the development of rural interests. One of the greatest 
functions which the station can exercise is to find out the facts about 
the mountain area and to formulate the problem. No simple for- 
mula can solve the difficulties of this region in an overnight dis- 
cussion. To th.at end a good deal of money, time, and ability has 
been spent in gathering material about population and about the re- 
sources and the social and economic life of the people. On an un- 
derstanding of these depends the suaess of future work. 

How important this gathering of information may be is not al- 
ways fully recognized in the conduct of religious, educational, and 
industrial enterprises in the mountain area. In the long run an in- 
stitution, church, or school will go up or down with the area. It 
is necessary to know what is happening to populations. Is the pop- 
ulation increasing or decreasing or remaining stationary? Is there 
a possibility that a self-sufficient economy can be maintained, or has 
the basis of such an economy disappeared under the forces of modern 
life? Can any considerable industry be established in the absence 
of transportation that leads out to real markets? What basis is 
there for subsistence farming along with the mining and lumber 
industries? To what extent can the local communities support 
schools, and what amount of aid must the state give to establish a 
fair degree of equality in public education? These are sample ques- 
tions that confront every worker in the field. Effective expenditure 
of money for educational, religious, and industrial development 
depends upon the answers. looked at in this way, the station at 
Quicksand with the University of Kentucky guiding and manag- 
ing it should be a serviceable cooperative agency for every com- 
munity and for every educational and social factor engaged in the 
effort of advancing the standards of living in the mountain region. 
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The University of Kentucky 
Listening Centers 

Written tor radio presentation o\er C.B.S. from Cordia, Kcntuck), at 
the installation of the Listening Center, May 3 » *937 

The art of broadcasting implies the coordination of two factors} 
first, the broadcaster, and second, the listener. With either element 
missing or imperfectly adjusted to the other, a successful broadcast 
is impossible. 

For more than eight yeais, the University of Kentuckj,' has 
utilised the fifty thousand watt clear channel facilities of station 
^VHAS, the outlet of the Columbia Broadcasting Sj'stem in Louis- 
ville, for the dissemination of educational, agricultural, musicalj 
and cultural broadcasts. During these eight years, almost sue thou- 
sand such programs have been presented, and much interest on the 
part of listeners has been manifested. Assuredly the broadcasts have 
been a potent force tn stimulating the mental life of Kentucky'. 

In some parts of Kentudey eight years ago, radios were few. The 
programs broadcast from the University on nature, langua^ 
health, agriculture, government, and a score of other useful topics 
were not heard In many districts because facilities were not there. 
How to establish and use these fiialities was the question that the 
University of Kentudey hoped to solve. 

The University' of Kentudey, like most state universifies, must 
meet heaN'y financial demands for resident instruction. Such things 
as the purchase of radios for isolated points, however worthy, 
could hardly be included in the custonury budgets. A soluuoa 
seemed to exist in the use of old, discarded battery sets from 
owners who had no further need for them. Soon the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky' radio worlohop was filled to overflowing with 
radios manufactured between the years 1921 and 1925. A few of 
the better battery’ sets were reprired as well as possible, and the 
University’s dlreaor of radio work went forth to make a few in- 
stallations. The first center was established at Cow Creek in Ov^ 
ley County under the supervision of Reverend Albert TuU, a 
pastor and rommunity center woricer. The following day Listening 
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Center No. 2 started operation at the Carcassonne Community 
Center at Gander) Letcher County. The results, based upon the 
quality of the radio sets placed in these and a few other centers and 
upon the enthusiasm with which the programs were received, were 
all that could be desired. 

However, it became evident shortly that battery sets that had 
fulfilled their usefulness many years ago in the more populous 
areas would never serve efficiently today in isolated locations. Mod- 
ern up-to-date sets wth a high degree of ampJi/icaf/on, good tone 
quality, and low battery drain were demanded. Thus cash dona- 
tions to the system became necessary if it was to survive. The vari- 
ous service clubs of Lexington lent a helping hand. As information 
about the University of Kentucky Listening Center system spread, 
donations began to come from other sources. Bankers, presidents 
of business concerns, magazine editors, and others sent sums of 
money sufficient to equip a number of centers. 

Today the University of Kentucky has twenty-four Listen- 
ing Centers in eastern Kentucky in the counties of Knott, Leslie, 
Breathitt, Harlan, Letcher, Floyd, Martin, Magoffin, Owsley, 
Johnson, Wolfe, and Estill. Most of these are equipped with mod- 
ern receiving sets, although perhaps seven need better receivers. 
In addition, applications are on file from fifty other points, most 
of which urill be equipped with radios as funds become available. 

Operators of the University Listening Centers have come from 
many callingsj some are ministers, community center directors, 
school teachers, general store owners, postmasters, and farmers. 
These people arc sincere, highly respected citizens of their com- 
munities who believe in the w'orth of radio as a means of improving 
their local situations. Daily a score or more of those who dwell in 
the various communitiesgatherat the Listening Centers to listen to 
news broadcasts, broadcas-Os of a d/nscf eduesfionai nature^ him 
programs, musical presentations, children^ hours, and entertain- 
ment The enthusiasm of these audiences for this comparatively 
new instrument of enlightenment b great 

The future of the University of Kentucky Listening Center sys- 
tem in eastern Kentucky is a matter of interesting speculation. AJ- 
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ready through the cooperation of the Kentucky offices of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, a young lady has been employed who 
will act as project supervisor for eight of the centers. Current 
event clubs, children’s groups, health dubs, and other community 
groups will be organized to listen to germane broadcasts several 
times each week, with each listening period to be followed by a 
stimulating discussion period under a competent leader. People liv- 
ing near the Listening Centers will be given special encouragement 
to go into the centers and attend the broadcasts, and a wider dis- 
semination of information about programs will be attempted. Thus 
the coordination urgently needed between the broadcasters and the 
listeners for the successful utilization of the programs is furnished 
by the Listening Center operators and by the project supervisor. 

The Radio Listening Center system is an interesting and a 
unique undertaking. At this time on behalf of the University of 
Kentucky, I want to thank the friends In all parts of the United 
States who have rendered material and spiritual support in the 
development of the Listening Center idea. 


ODK and the University 

Radio talk over \VLAP in connection with the 
twcnt)’-fifth annirersarj’ celebration of ODK, December 2, 1939 

\V H EN universities and colleges open in the fall of the year, great 
numbers of students gather on the campuses for registration. In 
most of these institutions there are various tests and examinations 
through which the freshmen arc compelled to go. The purpose is 
to find out something about the abilities, capacities, and attitudes of 
the entering students. A majority of them belong in the middle 
groups. Above and below these are other students, about equal 
in number. 

Many students who come to colleges and universities have hazy 
ideas in regard to college education. They know that they are to 
go to college for four years at the end of which time, if they have 
done fairly well, they will receive a degree. The great possibilities, 
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spiritual, intellectual, social, and physical, that are to be found in 
the institution are only vaguely comprehended. It takes, therefore, 
one to three years for the student to orientate himself and really 
to come into an understanding of the purposes that brought him 
to the rampus. 

To focilitate the early recognition of the objective of higher 
education, university administrations have been setting up in re- 
cent years personnel bureaus, guidance offices, brotherhood and 
sisterhood schemes, wth not always successful results due per- 
haps in large part to the fact that the approaches are from the ad- 
ministrative angle rather than from the student viewpoint. An 
association such as ODK has great value to a university because 
of its ability to enable incoming students to grasp the real meaning 
of the opportunities that are before them. 

Among students a large number of organizations that have all 
sorts of ideas behind them develop in a comparati^'eJy short time. 
Some of them are interested in the welfare and advancement of 
the university or college} many are purely soda! organizations. 
Some of them apparently have the idea of heaping honors upon 
their members without regarding their obligations very seriously. 

Into institutions of higher learning has come an organization that 
asks, “What can ODK do to help the administration in the prob- 
lems that confront it? ” This is something of a new slant, and many 
administrators regard the question with raised eyebrow. The rela- 
tionships that have been developed in various institutions have de- 
pended upon the wisdom and understanding of young men who 
are members of the organization and the attitudes of the admin- 
istrative ofHccrs towards them. In some institutions administrative 
officers began to apply little tests to find out how successful this 
cooperative spirit would be and how enduring was the interest of 
ODK. In most instances ODK has been found worthy of an ever 
increasing importance in the affoirs of the institutions. 

Perhaps the greatest problem the college has to solve at present 
is to enable students to understand the purposes of education and 
to appreciate the institution’s manifold relations with students, 
faculty, alumni, and the public. If ODK is to progress in the future 
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as it has in the past, it should attempt to aid in the solution 
of this problem. I am sure that the organization is to be more and 
more useful. ODK is seell-lcd, has high ideals, and srill bring Kg- 
nificant contributions, I belieec, to even- institution in which it is 
established. 


The Student’s Creed 

Read before a joint meeting of Y.M.C.A. and Y.\V.C.A., 
Umrefstf of Kentuetj*, March 9, 1919 

I BELIEVE in God; m His Son, the great Master; in the state 
under whose protection I Ih'C; in the University of which I am a 
member; in my fellow man; and in mjielf. 

I believe that religion is essential to my spiritual welfare, that 
it is the spirit of the fathers expressed in good deeds and noble asp' 
rations, and that it will keep me free from that which smirches the 
soul. 

1 believe in a clean body and the domination of the mind over 
the phjsicak 

1 b^eve In eduation, in the training of the will, and in the ap- 
plication of reason to individual and pubL'c problems. 

I believe that the economic life of the stats and of the individual 
must be set to right pricdpics and high ideals. I belies'e the laborer 
is worthy of his hire and honest endeavor should leave no debts. 

I shall work and play in the spirit of right living. I pledge my- 
self to the welfare of those I love, to the Unh’crsity, and to the 
state, knorring by such action that I car. do my part in the higher 
purpo^ of life. 

Greetings to Students of the 
University of Kentucky 

In Kerstuekj Kenult Sept em ber I7, 1937 
For seventy-two years young men and young women have been 
aiming to the University of Kentu^* to enter college in Sep- 
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tember of each of those years. A larger number than ever are here 
now. I am wishing for each student a great year of which he 
will be proud as he revietro it at the end of the session. That there 
may be a spirit of friendliness and of good will in all our deal- 
ings through the months of our working together is my desire for 
all of us at the opening of the seventy-second session of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


Greetings 

In K. Handbook, issued by Univcraiy of Kentucky 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.CA. 

AVhen the recipients of thisK. Handbook come to the University 
of Kentucky, they are enrolled as members of a fraternity of letters. 
Membership in the organization places obligations upon each of 
them. Those obligations arc to be a real gentleman or a real lady 
in all relations, to work at studies, to play enthusiastically, and to 
profit by the sojourn in the University. The recipient, the faculty, 
and the president are engaged in a true partnership to advance the 
interests of each owner of this book. The responsibility is not on the 
book but upon the holders of it. To them 1 extend good wishes 
that they may meet their obligations and thus create for them- 
selves a splendid year at the University of Kentucky. 


Welcome to University of Kentucky 
Homecoming 

In Kentucky Kernel, November Zj, 1937 
HoMEConnNO day this year has been designated as Thursday, 
November 25. This is the day that the University of Kentucky 
plays our honorable and friendly rival, Tennessee. On that day, 
the office of the Secrctarj' of the Alumni Association will be open 
in the morning; a tea will be given at Max^’ell Place to all alumni 
immediately following the game; and in the evening, there is a 
dance in the Alumni Gymnasium. 
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In behalf of the University of Kentucky, I extend to all alumni 
and friends of the University a welcome on this occasion. It should 
be a day of thanksgiving from many points of view, for the prog- 
ress of the University, for its great body of alumni who have con- 
tributed much to the welfare of the state and nation, and for the 
opportunity to serve in the highest sense of that phrase. With 
grateful appreciadon, therefore, I welcome the alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky to the campus on Thursday, November 25» 
1937 - 


To Students and Faculty of the 
University of Kentucky 

In Kentucky Kernel, Chrhunas >937 
The staff of The Kentucky Kernel have asked me to extend greet- 
ings to the student body and the faculty of the University of Ken- 
tuck)' in connection with the holiday season, and I am glad indeed 
to meet the request. The closing week before the holidays has been 
one of unusual weather, maldng it difnrult to get to classes and to 
move across the campus from place to place, 1 appreciate the pa- 
tience and cheerfulness with which students have made the best of 
canditions and have attended their classes as far as possible. This 
shows something of the pioneer spirit. 

I wish for all the students and staff of the University of Ken- 
tucky and their families, wherever they may be, a pleasant and 
happy Christinas. May thb Christmas mean the joining of kindred 
spirits and the interchange of kindliness and love so that families 
may be united and greatly pleased over their reunion. 

The spirit of Christmas is not made by the exchanging of ex- 
pensive articles but rather by good will and affection. It is in this 
spirit that I wish all a very happy time during the holidai-s and a 
return after the New Year to the University of Kentucky in ex- 
cellent health and dispositions. 
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Christmas Greetings 

In Kentucky Kernel^ Christmas Issue, 1938 
Carry to your homes for all who dwell therein the good wishes 
of the University of Kentudqr. May this holiday season mean more 
to friends and relatives than usual because of the return of goodly 
sons and lovely daughters. For yourselves, I wish a pleasant and 
interesting time interspersed with rest. The real spirit of Christ- 
mas is yours to make a part of yourselves. 


The Great Alummis 

A Greeting to AU Former Students of the 
University of Kentucky 

The great alumnus is the one who rejoices in the advancement of 
his Alma Mater and does not mourn for the old days. He has a 
kindly memory for those days and loob back upon them as some- 
thing to be cherished and as a happy part of his life. If he is a great 
alumnus, he knows his university cannot stand still. New faces must 
appear in the faculties, new buildings must be built on the campus, 
and changes must take place in the curriculum and in the procedure 
of his college. His university must be a contributor to the life of 
his time as it was in previous generations. It is the spirit of the place 
that becomes dear to him. The spirit of learning, of work, of ideals 
is after all the true quality of a university. The great alumnus is 
ever ready to say a heartening word for his Alma Mater, to en- 
courage it in the work it is doing, to believe in It, and to regard it 
as a force for the best things in the life of his country. The uni- 
versity not only needs the time and resources he may give to the 
solution of its problems but also requires the faith he has in its 
work and its pui^Jose. This latter contribution any alumnus can 
make. If he knows his universitj'* loves it, esteems it, has faith in 
it, the great alumnus will contribute mightily to the upbuilding of 
his Alma Mater. 
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The Alumnus and the University 

Radio talk over WHAS to the alumni of the Univers^’ of Kentucl^-, 
Loumnlle, Kentucky, April 19 , *93° 

Alumni have, 1 suppose, never thought of themselves as prob* 
leras, yet from a university’s point of v’lew they present grave and 
serious questions. They graduate and are scattered to the four 
winds; some live in their own state, others in neighboring and dis- 
tant places, and a few in foreign lands. Their Alma Mater wants 
to know where they arc, what they arc doing, and how much they 
are adding to the world’s store of righteousness and knowledge, 
its vrisdom and its wealth. Also, what do they think of the education 
they received at their college? How has it fitted into life, and how 
has it made for richer lining? 

The answer to the first question is not an easy' one to find. I-et- 
ters aslring for addresses are laid aside for long intervals or ne^'cr 
answered at all. The poor alumni secretary' struggles to keep up his 
file of xumes and addresses and hopes to get enough material to 
issue a directory once in five years. He is usually disappointed, but 
the few alumni answering may be a blessing in disguise because, if 
ail answered, he might be confronted by the cost of a printing bill 
he could not meet- Now and then the alumni in a community', 
brought together by the drawing power of mutual interest, 
form a club that for a time fairly bursts with institutional pride 
and loyalty. The club soon passes into complete silence if there is 
not some individual alumnus who takes upon himself the burden 
of organization and the work of keeping the dub going. When 
alumni get together, the exchange of news and the talk of old 
times may hold the group for a orasiderable period, and possibly 
permanently, but in most instances something else is need^ That 
something else is the lifeblood of the university; it is the purpose 
and results of education. 

1 have often thought the reason foralumni’sbeingso enthusiastic 
about athletic is that they do not know much else of what their 
Alma Mater is doing. Perhaps institutions have been neglectful 
in not giving to aJumm the plans and difficulties of the institution. 
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Alumni would undoubtedly be interested in the changing problems 
that are constantly presenting themselves in the field of education 
and that will vitally affect the children of the next generation. 
Just now there Is an emphasis upon new methods of admitting stu- 
dents to college. This new procedure is an attempt to add to the 
university’s educational effectiveness. How do these changes in 
educational procedure concern the alumni? How can the institution 
find out? Only by telling the alumni, ejcplaining what such changes 
mean, and indicating the results that are hoped will come from 
them. ■ 

Alumni of an institution ought to have an intellectual life; they 
should in fact be interested in intellectual matters. Sometimes there 
is a reaction against study after four years of college. Moreover, 
the main concern of the young person is often in making a living 
and in establishing for himself and his family a certain amount of 
economic security. The alumnus for a time may drift away from 
the intellectual life but, if he has received a real education, sooner 
or later he returns to it. He measures life and its rewards by a 
different rule from the one that he might have had without his 
years at college. At any rate the college faculty hopes, and the 
state which has maintained the university expects, that the alum- 
nus will contribute intellectually and spiritually to the solution of 
individual and public problems. 

In my recent journey around the state I have met .nnd talked 
with a good many alumni of the University of Kentucky. I found 
them an interesting group coming into increasing importance in 
their communities. There arc now seven thousand graduates of the 
University of Kentucky and five times as many former students 
who have attended the University a year or more. About three- 
fourths of the graduates have received their degrees since 1917. 
This means that seventy-live per cent ol the graduates range in 
age from twenty-two to thirty-seven years. They arc young and 
are just entering into places of consequence. If they have the truly 
intellectually and spiritually educated v-ay of regarding life and 
if they carry into their occupations and activities the sense of serv- 
ice, they should be a decidedly helpful influence in molding the 
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state. Many of the older men and women who arc graduates of the 
University of Kentuclry have made honorable contributions to so- 
dety, and some of them have made notable additions to civilization 
itself. 

I have been much interested in what students now at the Uni- 
versity are doing. The stories of their accomplishments are varied 
and colorful, filled with courageous attempts to carry on and win 
intellectual attainments for themselves. In the classes and labora- 
tories instructors tell me that there are more serious attitudes and 
greater efforts to work than have been noted in many college gen- 
erations. The students of today are earnest and purposeful. Un- 
doubtedly this is a reflection of conditions and living among the 
people as a whole. It is in fact what might be expected. The student 
is asking as he has never asked before just what are the real values 
of his education. The University should endeavor to make plain 
to the student the results to be obtained from his college course. 

1 believe sincerely that a student of a state university has a real 
obligation to his Alma Mater and to his state. Too often he thinks 
of his education as a matter of right, a something that the people 
owe him. The people have realized that they need forward look- 
ing, intelligent, and educated young people to help build the state; 
they trust these students to work to that end. Here are a relationship 
of the highest order and a trust that is noble and expectant., The 
alumni of a state university are bound to recognize this trust and to 
accept it. Such relationship places a great responsibility on them; 
first to act in the best interests of their community and their state, 
and second to give to their Alma Mater love and affection that will 
now and then take the form of material goods. 

The alumnus can always speak a good word about his Alma Ma- 
ter and defend it against hostile and unreasonable critidsm. He can 
insist that its welfare shall be given fair and honest consideration 
when it comes before governmental agendes. He can learn its great 
purpose and can, when the opportunity arises, speak of its worth 
to the state. He can assist in mrintaining loan funds with which to 
help deserving students. He can, when he wins this world’s goods, 
devote some of them to the cactension of the University’s work. He 
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can interest those who have books, manuscripts, and valuable his- 
torical materials to give them to the University Library. Because 
the University will live as long as the state itself exists, he can justly 
urge these things. He can call the attention of promising young 
people to the educational facilities maintained by the people of 
Kentucky for their education. The alumnus can in fact be a mis- 
sionary of public higher education who through his own acts and 
W'ords adds to the glory of his Alma Mater, The alumnus should 
be proud of his Alma Materj it has won the right to his loyalty 
and good will, and it requires for its full accomplishment that 
loyalty and good will. 

The University cm make its claim for such affection on one basis 
only, and that is service. It must serve the students who come to it 
and the people of the state who have supported it through the 
years. You as alumni give your thanks not to some donor but to 
the people of the commonwealth, who have made the University 
of Kentucky possible. 


Four Men in Books and Life 

Convocation address, University of Kentuckj’, 

September 24, 1925 

During the summer I became acquainted with four men who 
interested me very much. Two of them were found in books and 
the other two in life. Those in the books were Sir William Osier, 
whose biography prepared by Dr. Harvey Cushing tells of this 
noted scientist and physician, and Lord Byron, depicted as The 
Glorious AfoUo by E, Barrington in her interesting but not deep 
novel of Byron*s life. These two men stood at the antipodes in 
everything but genius. One of the men I became acquainted with in 
life was Otto S\%'anson, now seventy-seven years old, who had Jed 
a hard pioneer life and in his later days had ripened into a philos- 
opher and kindly person looking upon life with tolerance and sym- 
pathy; the other was a young mechanic, expert in the care of gas 
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engines, honest to nn unusual degree, sKllful, and delightful 
to meet. 

I think it is worth while lookingat these men more specifically. 
Sir William Osier came from a family of preachers. His father and 
mother left England in their early twenties and settled in the back- 
woods of Ginada where they built a church and developed a com- 
munity in which their spirit constantly appeared. In their home 
were books and pictures and the e\^den<^ of intellectual life. The 
country in which Osier spent his boyhood was a frontier land. In 
his young life he came under the influence of two unusual teachers 
whose interest was in the field of natural science. With his back- 
ground of family life, with the incentive that he had from his 
teachers, he laid the foundation of his career- 
The second man made known to me in the books w'as Lord 
BjTon. Although he came from a family of noble lineage, never- 
theless his was a poor heritage. A dissolute father and a harridan 
of a mother with constant bideeringand lack of home life gave him 
his background. Blessed with an unusual genius he came to be the 
first poet of his time. But genius without character left him at the 
end of a short life dlsaedited and disreputable in his last days. 

The Swede I have spoken of, Otto Swanson, came to America 
when he was thirty years old and found his way to the forests 
of Michigan where he worked hard and struggled from morning 
to night. He finally built for himself a small competence and cre- 
ated In his pereon a character with honesty and industry as his 
guide. 

• The young mechanic evidently was thrown in contact with tools 
early in his boyhood. With little education he, nevertheless, con- 
stantly pried into the mysteries of mechanics. His integrity, per- 
sev’crancc, and industry coupled with his curiosity about m^anics 
have made him trusted and honored in the immunity in which 
he lives. 

In ransidering these four men we see certain similar elements 
in their development. They all possessed industry, they had a goal 
which they desired to reach, they had perseverance, and they had 
ideals. With the exception of Byron their ideals were the ideals 
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not only of thoroughness but of character as well. Osier was one of 
the great scientists of his time, and Byron was a great poetj the 
other two men are forces in their own community. 

In his comment upon the early days of his life, Sir William 
Osier stated that the corner stone of the foundation of his career 
was work and the pleasure he had in doing it. He added other 
fundamental attitude which he developed in his life} namely, the 
art of detachment, the virtue of method, the quality of thorough- 
ness, and the grace of humility. The art of detachment means 
the ability to isolate oneself from the pursuits and pleasures of 
the world. The whole history of man has been the story of his 
struggle against idleness. By nature man is a loafer, and, when he 
lives in a city of some size, the necessity of the art of detachment 
is more important than it is in a smaller town. There are so many 
things that divert attention, dil the mind, and take time that only 
the man and woman who are really able to isolate themselves ac- 
complish great results. It is hardly necessary to say anything about 
the virtue of method e.tcept perhaps to emphasize the point that, 
unless one has method in what he is doing, in the proper distribu- 
tion of his time, and in the way of approaching the objects that he 
is dealing with, he is bound to lose much of the value of his effort. 
The world wants thoroughness and a high quality of it, but one 
must know what thoroughness is before one can attain it. The 
grace of humility is the apadty of a person to keep himself in 
his place, not to be overstimulated by success, and to remember 
that there arc attainments that he has not yet reached. 

All of these qualities which Sir William Osier emphasized in 
his life are conquering forces which open the door to opportunity. 
He had a very unusual heritage, his heart and mind were clean, 
and he had a religious viewpoint that made his life sweet and 
worth while. Almost all failure is due in the long run to the Jack 
of moral autonomy. By moral autonomy 1 mean the poirer of self 
control, the ability to act right and to see right, and the obligation 
to keep oneself clean in mind and body. 

Of these four men Byron was the failure, great as his place in 
literature is. He had no moral staimna, he had no discipline, he 
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really had no character. Gifted, attractive, he had noble impulses 
spasmodically; these impulses would too often be diverted by self- 
indulgence and unevermess of purpose. He was deflected from a 
high view-point to the lowest and most disreputable attitudes. He 
stands out in marked contrast to the three other men of this study. 

If one were to pick four men from the student body, one could 
tell after some oteervation what they are likely to be throughout 
their lives. If they ha\'e industry', thoroughness, humility', ideals, 
although they may not reach the great heights of fame, they will 
be useful members of the communities in which they live. A man 
with loose morals not only is a danger to himself but to those around 
him. The injuries which one receives on a football field or in an 
athletic contest are usually repairable; time and nature and the 
skill of phyridans will most often effect the cure. The scarring of 
the soul through the fornutlon of habits of idleness and through 
a let down in morals is not so easily cured. Shiftlessness in mind 
and intellect may develop through heedlessness into an unbreak- 
able habit. The self-disdplined person through his own determina- 
tion can make any good habit or break any bad habit. The 
shiftless person Jacks the power of selftdisdpline. 

During this week the new students who have entered the Uni- 
versity of Kentudey have been subjected to a series of intellectual 
tests for the purpose of ascertaining their ability and of meas- 
uring their capadty. Ability is something with which we are bom; 
although the University can not create ability, It can teach us how 
to use such ability as we have. The application of the prindplcs 
suggested by Sir William Osier, thoroughness, honesty, concentra- 
tion, humility, industry', will bring great results. In one^s student 
day's as all through life, it is worth while to hold to a goal, to have 
something toward whidi one is striving. We learned as a con- 
sequence of the World War the use of the word objective. We now 
have objectives of finandal drivesj we have objectives of pro- 
grams; and the student, also, can have an objective. 

At the University of Kentucky are two learned sodeties. Sigma 
Xi and Phi Beta Kappa. These emphasize scholarship. The new 
student who comes to the University of Kentucky may well make 
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scholarship his goal. With scholarship should be associated cour- 
tesy in all of one’s relationships? the effort to grow physically, 
mentally, and spiritually? the bolding to religious ideals and the 
development of a religious point of view? and the brining in of 
artistic appreciation in order to add beauty to living. It must be 
said in this connection that the appreciation of art, painting and 
sculpture, music, and literature can only be had after one has 
cleared his mind of the lumber of misunderstanding. 

To return now to the four men with whom I became acquainted 
this summer! Three of them were real men. One of them reached 
the realm of distinction with a blemish on his name for all time. 
One of them ^vas a great srientist and physician. The other two are 
humble dtiaens doing their duty in their own walks of life. Char- 
acter, environment, heritage, and education enabled Osier to bring 
to the world his gifts of healing. 

The lesson to the student in all of this is that he cannot get 
something for nothing. The world is a firm task master and de- 
mands arduous labor. Work without method and plan Is unavail- 
ing. Many men work hard, struggle, get nowhere, and become 
irritated with fate because of their failures. They lack concentra- 
tion, they have no method, they do not put their minds on what 
they are doing, and they are not thoroughgoing. Therefore the stu- 
dent must add method and concentration to hard work. Humility 
and sympathy he must also have? humility in his’accomplishments 
because, no matter how great they are, they are necessarily small 
in comparison with the world’s intellectual and spiritual needs? 
sympathy for other folk and their causes. 

So we come to the end of this address. The University of Ken- 
tucky gives to the students an opportunity to spend therr years 
here among ‘‘the best that is knoR-n and thought” in science, in 
literature, in art, in life itself. The students determine whether 
they will spend their time among the best or among the fairly good 
or among the shoddy. College education is a cooperative enterprise 
bet\veen the institution and the students. Without determination 
on the part of the students to get the best, the University can do 
little. W’ith determination on the part of the students to do their 
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work well with method, thoroughness, concentration, humilityj to 
be courteous and sympathetic and understanding in all their rela- 
tionships; to grow ph>'sicaUy, mentally, spiritually; to develop 
appreciation for the beauty and truth of life; with this cooperative 
attitude on the part of the students, the University of Kentucky 
can accomplish an almost infinite amount for the students them- 
selves, for the state, and for the nation. The University can provide 
the Spring and keep it clear, but it cannot make the students partake 
of its water. 

I beseech you, therefore, to keep the high ideals that you had in 
mind when you came to college. 1 urge you to employ the art of de- 
tachment, the virtue of method, the quality of thoroughness, the 
grace of humility. Moreover, 1 beg you to remember that a life 
without religion, even if it 5s successful in this world’s goods, is a 
barren thing. 


To the New President from Past Administrators 

Part of the inaugura] ceremoft}' of 

Preadent Herman Lee Donovan, Umveraty of Kentucky, May 6, X94* 

It is a privilege to stand today in the presence of this large com- 
pany, gathered to see you, Herman Lee Donovan, inaugurated as 
the sixth president of the University of Kentucky, and to speak 
for the presidents of former da^’s. 

During the e^stence of the University of Kentucky, eight men 
have held the office of president; three as acting presidents and 
five as permanently appmnted, the latter serving seventy-three 
years in all. 

In the seventy-six years covered by the work and administrations 
of your predecessors, the University of Kentucky has been the 
shifting scene of increase, of decline, of rise, of progress. Going 
through many serious periods of difficulty, discouragement, scarcity 
of operating funds, indifference, and sometimes bitterness, the Uni- 
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verelty of Kentucky has, on the other hand, constantly grown in 
usefulness to the state and has found therein a responding lo)^Ity. 
It now holds a place of influence, of respect, and of affection in the 
minds of alumni and of many citizens of Kentucky. 

During these years under the direction of the former presidents, 
a considerable amount of property has been acquired by the Uni- 
versity; the campus has been enlarged; farm lands and forests have 
come into the possession of the institution; buildings have been 
erected; libraries and equipment have been maintained. These will 
be materially augmented in the years ahead. Moreover, greater 
support and additional means of carrying on the University will 
come to you. All your predecessors would join me in the hope that 
these added resources wUI be available. 

The history of the past presidents and the contributions that 
they have made are now kid in your hands in order that the noble 
purpose of the University of Kentucky may be continued. 

It is a place of responsibility, this position of president, as every 
man know's who has actually borne the burdens through the heat 
and cold of the days and years. But it is an interesting office with its 
obligations and duties. The holder of it has many joys along with 
many difficulties; he has much opportunity, some Influence, and 
even at times a little power. 

AH who are here today know that you, President Donovan, will 
guide wisely, will build soundly, and will help courageously the 
University of Kentucky in its every ideal and design. AH are happy 
in the prospect of a Jong and well-directed administration. Your 
predecessors, presidents of the past, would join in rejoicing in this 
prospect and, were they here with me, would extend the right hand 
of fellowship to you. 

The presidents of past days would place their benediction on 
her who is closely associated with you in this enterprise, Nell 
Stuart Donovan, and would extend their good vrishes to her for 
happy living at Maxwell Place. By her charm, by her gradousness, 
by her wise outlook on life, she has already won the hearts of those 
who love the University. 
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That all may be well with both of you is the message from the 
presidents of other days. 

Formj^elf, I wish you, President Donovan, great happiness and 
great success in leading the University of Kentucky to new heights 
of service. 



PART II 

THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE PRESIDENT 


The University and the President 

Prepared for the inauguration of Presidem Frank Graham, 
University of North Carolina, November ti, 1931 

Every now and th«n a new universitj' president is inducted into 
office. The event is fraught with interest, with possibilities, and 
with hopes: with interest because the people of a state are concerned 
about educational opportunities open to themj with possibilities 
beause there is an expectation in student body, faculty, and alumni 
that the new incumbent will bring to the institution an inspiring 
leadershipj and with hope that the expectations so aroused may 
actually fake form and come to pass. 

It is assumed that a university president will be many things, 
such as teacher, administrator, speaker, wise counselor, advocate of 
good causes, and go-getter exciting the admiration of all. Mani- 
festly, it Is impossible to be all of these. He must of necessity make 
a choice. In my opinion, the university president of these days must 
be a thinker and a student of educational problems. He must, there- 
fore, have relief from many efuties, exacting cfetaiis, and harassing 
time-taking interviews. The university president of today, if he is 
to lead, must see as far ahead as possible so that shoals and rocks 
may be avoided. The university is a complicated organization that 
goes along as it fits into, and directs as well, American life. Its 
leadership must be wise if the university is to realize its goal. 
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The University of North Carolina has had a long and honorable 
history. It is in fact the oldest of the state universities. During its 
history there have been ups and downs, many disappointments, and 
many glorious accomplishments. The University of North Carolina 
has been wisely led by its Venables, Grahams, and Chases. In the 
successful enlargement of the field of activity of the University 
and in its richly earned and ever increasing prestige, the South 
has taken great pride. Today the South and the nation may well 
extend congratulations and felicitations upon the inauguration of 
President Frank Graham. 

I am charged with the pleasant duty of extending these wishes 
to the new president and to the University of North Carolina on 
behalf of the colleges and universities of the South. That your ad- 
ministration, President Graham, may be happy, progressive, and 
effective is the wish of all your colleagues throughout the South. 
May the University and the citizens of the state give you every 
assistance so that contentment, peace, and good will accompanied 
by scholarship and effective leadership may go with you and the 
University of North Carolina. 



The Office of University President 

Pubh'shed in The Quarterly Joicntal 
of the University of North Datota, April, 1920; reprinted by the 
University of Kentucky, July, 1920 

T |his discussion of the office of university president is from the 
•viewpoint of the present rather than from theguesses about the 
future. It is confined to a present day consideration of the presi- 
dential office and will endeavor to set forth, in what must neces- 
sarily be a brief form, some of the more conspicuous elements 
of the problem. The presentation is sure to emphasize certain phases 
that may be regarded by some as important, to minimize much 
which may seem important to others, and to leave untouched 
some fhings which should be included. As the writing of the paper 
proceeded, the end seemed far away in the multitude of subjects 
that should have been added to the list for discussion, but the very 
limits of type and space have crowded out many of these topics. 

Starting with the small college in which the duties of president 
in the modern sense tvere nominal, the office has developed into 
one of power, influence, and enormous responsibilities. As it now 
exists the office of university president represents an evolution 
which in time will be modified by the democratizing of the govern- 
ment of university affairs. A number of years ago a well known 
University president said: “The office of president has become an 
impossibility.” In enlarging his-remark he went on to say that the 
demands, details, and requirements were so great that no one man 
could fill them. Such an officer must be an eloquent speaker, a good 
mixer, a business expert, an educational student, a scholar, a guide 
and inspirer of students, a leader of people, and a prophet and seer 
as well. When the matter is put in such fashion, there is no doubt 
that none but a superman could meet all the requirements of the 
popular xmaginafjon. 

The student of education from a foreign country gathers some 
strange ideas about the office of university president in America. 
This official in this country has no counterpart m other lands. He is 
appointed by boards of trustees often without any suggestion from 
faculties, though in recent years committees have been created by 
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such boards with represcntatjs'es of faculty and alumni upon them. 
That the results of cooperative selection are more satisfactory than 
those obtained by the old system remains a question still to k 
solved. In accordance with the modem spirit of cooperation seen in 
ever>’ large organization, certainly a mixed committee of trustees, 
faculty, alumni brings to the selection of a president a variety of 
viev's that materially widen the scope of the inquiry. There is, on 
the other hand, the possibility of checking out men by the test of 
individual prejudices until in the final group only those are left 
who have found their way into the list by negative virtues rather 
than by positive qualities. 

Fifty years ago men of ministerial training because of the em- 
phasis upon Christian education were almost invariably chosen as 
the heads of institutions. Occasionally this custom was modified by 
the selection of men of scholarly attainments in other fields. A 
quarter of a century ago the economist in view of his training m 
business organizations was the choice, and now in more recent years 
the trained educator has had more vogue. Such training is desir- 
able; but the qualities of inteUigence, scholarship, tact, patience, 
good sense, robust health, and moral courage still predominate as 
the fundamental requirements. 

The progress of an educational institution, however, docs not 
rest upon any one man. By virtue of the problem and the bigness 
of the things dealt with, one man is unable to accomplish much 
alone. Cooperation of board, faculty, students, alumni, citizens, 
and president is the ideal and the only producer of great and far- 
reaching results. 

Because of this strenuous business of being a president, the 
office belongs to the extra hazardous occupations. An examination 
of the tenure of the official life of the presidents of the seventy'-two 
institutions on the Carnegie preferred list shows eleven years as 
the average length of service, leaving the occupant at the age of 
fifty'-thrcc ivithout a position and in the language of the street, 

all dressed up with no place to go.** What the figures would show 
for the institutions of the whole country cannot be stated, but un- 
doubtedly the service p>criod is even shorter. 
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The more courageous and determined a president is, the more 
he is sure to make enemies. Friction and misunderstanding accumu- 
late in the course of the years so that few men live officially beyond 
the short period of service mentioned above. Yet there is nothing 
more disastrous to the growth of an institution than frequent 
changes in the chief administrative officer. The new president is re- 
ceived with acclaims of praisej these die down during the second 
year as a matter of course } and in the third year many are sure that 
a mistake has been made in the administrative head. If the presi- 
dent lives through this crucial period, he is likely to go on for a 
number of years until the accumulations of policies and decisions 
bring up a new batch of oppositions. Whether he will pass through 
this period or not will depend upon hts ability to give and take 
and upon his patience and tact. Strange to say, the opposition is 
more likely to arise from the antagonism of his colleagues and a 
few alumni than from any other source. 

Dissatisfaction in salaries, feilure to secure promotion, lagging 
of public interest in the institution, and the inability of athletic 
teams to win victories make up the category of many a presidential 
tragic story. This is rather a sorry list for educational policj' is not 
included even as a minor item. However, avhere one president 
gives up his task on account of differences in educational theories, 
ten find themselves outside the pale because of these irrelevant 
factors- Occasionally disagreements with trustees are referred to as 
the cause of trouble, but as a usual thing these discords have found 
their sources within the institution itself or among the alumni. More 
often the confidence of trustees in the president of their choke is 
carried to the extreme of standing with him sometimes against 
needed reforms and of using their combined power to put down any 
offender who may speak for larger freedom in academic matters. 
A better day is at hand without any question as a result of the 
appreciation of the joint relationships of boards of trustees, presi- 
dents, and feculties. 

All universities have certain dements in them which, while vari- 
able, nevertheless enter into nearly every problem of an adminis- 
trative character. These are governing boards, faculty, students, 
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alumni, the public, and the plants they crowd into the considera- 
tion of money, public interest, and educational policy. 

Under the American plan of university government, the board 
of trustees is the directing agency, appointed in public institutions 
by governors or even legislatures (sometimes elected by the people 
of the state as in the case of the University of Illinois) and in pri- 
\^te foundations by the governing bodies themselves. In many in- 
stances the alumni have membership on the board, but almost with- 
out exception the faculty is represented by the president alone; his 
official position, in the minds of most university men, prevents him 
from acting as deputy for them. The European university goes to 
the other extreme and gives all control to the faculty. It is true, as 
in France and Germany, that the ministry of education passes on 
final appointments and on the budget of the institutions. There 
probably is no institution in Europe that has the multifarious duties 
to perform that are placed under the direction of one of our larger 
state universities. It is but a natural result of our system of govern- 
ment that the boards of trustees should be granted wide powers. In 
time no doubt this procedure will be modified by a larger represen- 
tation of faculty members and by the realization that various mat- 
ters rightfully must be left to the decision of faculty groups. 

The ideal type of board has been discussed in many books and 
papers. In actual fact boards of trustees differ from those with 
three members to the legislative bodies of seventy-five or more 
constituents. Probably a board of seven to nine is the best size for 
real effectiveness because larger boards develop speechmaking and 
create cliques to the marked interference with university policies. 
In a large board no committee can feel any confidence that its 
recommendations will cany, and university policy is at the mere)' 
of shifting opinions in such an audieme. 

On the other side, boards of control as set up by some of the 
states in the government of their public institutions drift into 
financial and purchasing agencies, leaving the policies of the in- 
stitutions almost wholly in the hands of the presidents. For an 
interim a wise man may do well, but the tendency of the board 
of control to lump the educational institutions into one group 
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brings about a failure to distinguish the larger university func- 
tion from that of the normal or industrial school and leads to a 
mediocre development of university ideals. Besides these con- 
siderations, boards of control are apt to emphasize policies that are 
actuated by a viewpoint that has no sympathy with university ideals. 
The university in their eyes is a part of a system. Purchasing be- 
comes the great purpose of the board, and the real object of leader- 
ship in human thought and human values is submerged in the 
emphasis upon the business side alone. The trend of such concen- 
tration of authority seems to be subsiding} certainly no great ad- 
vantage has been shown in the board of control idea over the gov- 
ernment by a board of regents cooperating with other institutions 
and the state department of education. There is one exception to 
this statement from the legislative standpoint that should be em- 
phasized, and that is the opportunity the legislature has to deal 
with all the institutions through one board. In the crowded days 
of a legislative session this is an important point. 

The selection of members of the staff is in one sense the greatest 
work a president an do. However, his many duties make it in- 
creasingly difficult for him to see candidates, and this assignment is 
more and more intrusted to heads of departments and deans. That 
this function should be given over to faculty committees has been 
proposed. When such an arrangement has been tried, delay has 
often resulted due to a variety of opinions that are difficult to 
harmonize. Sometimes, moreover, departmental heads have been 
known to choose men of inferior caliber and mediocre attainments 
in order not to jeopardize the status quo of the department. All 
selections are subject to ratification by the board of trustees. No 
president of wisdom would consider picking members of the staff 
without consulting department heads and deans. As commerce and 
trade hold out hege rewards Co aWe jxfangmc/?, the zwivers/ty h 
being hard pressed to offer inducemente in opportunity and salary 
that will in any event attract able men. 

In order that this great responsibility of selecting the proper 
teaching staff may not be slighted, certainly the office of president 
must be relieved of many of the burdens that crowd upon it. Only 
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by constant travel, corresponding with other institutions, and at- 
tendance upon the meetings of scholars, can a president really do 
his duty within the confines of his ability in recruiting the univer- 
sity staff. Even if the deans and department heads are given liberty 
of selection, yet conference of the president with his colleagues in 
all the steps taken would appear to be wise and advisable. Also it 
must be kept in mind that, although the nominations come from 
the department heads through the deans to the president, the final 
selection must be by the president if a uniform program of educa- 
tional progress is the goal to be attained. 

Since business has found in college faculties new hunting grounds 
in the matter of employees, every university has felt the com- 
petition for its men. High cost of living, on the other hand, has 
dimmed the light of many a scholar with the result that he has 
reluctantly gone over to the commerdal field for the substantial 
gain in salary* that he expects to use in holding up his standard of 
living. Increased cost in maintaining the college plant has been 
another factor that has added to the heavy load and the difficulties 
of the university president. The future does not hold much com- 
fort 

Depletion of staff might not be a matter of such great concern if 
there were fair hopes of making good the lossj however, the virile 
men of graduating classes arc not working in preparation for 
teaching, and the supply for the places now vacant in many a 
faculty is composed of mediocre men who want more pay than the 
former abler incumbents received. A further decline is noticeable 
in the general culture of the younger men seeldng university posi- 
tions. There are many exceptions to a statement of this kind, hut 
no university president can be oblivious to a situation that is more 
or less patent to the observer of present day trends. The bolder 
and more aggressive ty'pes of young men and young women arc 
finding their s\'ay into large business enterprises and into more 
lucrative professions. 

The faculty is the heart of the institution. In their hands must 
rest the shaping of curricula, matters of discipline, and the every- 
day conduct of the institution. This means organization, and such 
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organization ought to be comprehensive enough and democratic 
enough to encourage the help of every member of the staff. 

A great deal of the conflict between presidents of institutions 
and faculties has been due to a few causes. The foremost cause of 
discord, perhaps, is the absena of clearly stated rules of organiza- 
tion that set down definitely the relationships existing in the com- 
plicated organization of a modern educational institution^ second 
is the lack of tact and frankness in the dealings of men with each 
other} third is intrigue and the failure to cooperate, arising out of 
misunderstanding or ambition} and fourth is fundamental differ- 
ences between the president and feculty groups, growing out of 
Variances in policy, 

A well worked out plan for the functioning of an institution 
coupled with good will and ability will remove practically all of 
these difficulties. A project of this kind places the legislative func- 
tions regarding courses, students, and the general conduct of the 
academic side of the institution in a faculty body made up of pro- 
fessors and assistant professors. This group by committees can co- 
ordinate opinions and apply the wisdom of the institution to 
its work, thus bringing about a cooperative feeling throughout the 
institution. If along with this legislative group there is an ad- 
ministrative body meeting frequently, the problems of the institu- 
tion are coiatantly in review by everybody concerned. To make 
such a plan a success, complete frankness in submitting to these 
councils ail university mattere whether great or small must be ha- 
bitual. 

Necessarily the board of trustees passes upon the financial busi- 
ness and appointments. The relations between trustees and faculty 
and the relationships within the faculty must be cordial and mutu- 
ally trustworthy. 

The right to teach and speak as one thinks is the essence of 
academic freedom. Along with this right, however, are to be placed 
tact and good sense on the general principle that the blunt edge of 
a wedge does not split much wood. A good deal has been said on 
this subject, and numerous cases have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the public in the last ten years. Nearly all of them contain 
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errors of judgment on both sides due to the failure to take up the 
matter before it reached the critical stage. With provisions in the 
university organization to hear in fuU the evidence in such cases, 
there is little likelihood of a university going far wrong in ^e con- 
clusions reached. Unfortunately a great many cases of the implied 
infringement of academic freedom arise out of the ventures of 
university men into fields where they are not fully familiar with 
all the material. They are thus led to make public statements that 
cannot always be supported. A university is not a place for propa- 
ganda but rather a place to find out, to study, and to reach con- 
clusions. When these processes of thought have been followed, men 
have been free to express their views because they are thoroughly 
supported by facts. 

The organization of the American Association of University 
Professors has already done good work in insisting upon the real 
facts in the cases it has examined. With closer knowledge of the 
situation, it should be a helping agency in eliminating a lot of 
the nonessentials from many of the academic freedom cases 
well as in establishing certain ethical standards. The right of a 
university professor to leave his chair after a weeks’ notice 
is claimed fay a few men in fiiculdcs as wholly within their privi- 
lege bcausc the unis'ereitj' is great, and they' are only one. On 
the other hand, when a university rallg for a resignation with sev- 
eral months’ notice, the claim is made sometimes that the dis- 
missal is due to failure to meet the view of the president or of the 
board of trustees. So academic freedom comes in as a part of the 
controversy. Fortunately this sort of case does not arise very often, 
but the American Association of Uiu\'er3ity Professors can render 
a real service if standards of ethical relation can be established as 
the basis for the action of members of faculties and of governing 
boards. 

Three matters, now murii discussed, are being brought to the 
fore by men interested in increasing the prestige of the faculty- 
These arc the budget, appointments, and salaries. In a large in- 
stitution the budget consumes much time in the making. Although 
the more people arc consulted, the more time is required} never- 
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thcless, SO important are the financial phases of education that it is 
essential that departmental needs should be given fullest con- 
sideration. The usual method of preparing a budget by having the 
dean of each college present the departmental statements to the 
president has the advantage of acceleration, but it leaves every- 
body in the dark in regard to relative grants made to the various 
colleges and departments. 

The review of the budget by the deans and president before it 
goes to the board of trustees works toward a levelling up process 
but does not bring into the consultation the larger body of the 
faculty. Certainly, a committee from the faculty might be brought 
into touch with these mysteriesj and probably, as a step toward 
larger understanding, the budget might well be read in entirety 
to the faculty body before it goes to the board of trustees. A debate 
upon the budget would undoubtedly upset the work of months and 
result in more hard feeling than the present organization of uni- 
versity democracy could well stand. Unfortunately the universi- 
ties are manned in part by those who have no large university 
viewpoint but are overly impressed with the greatness of their 
departments, and even more of themselves, and with the futility 
of a lot of others. Many of these difficulties will be obviated when 
men who are preparing to teach in colleges and universities are 
required to study, along with their special lines of interest, the 
history of education and particularly of univenity administration. 

What was a rather minor matter under pre-war conditions has 
come to be the all absorbing question. Practically every institution 
is trying to secure the means of increasing salaries in order to make 
them at least equal to those paid before the war. This is being done 
by alumni contributions and by larger appropriations from state 
legislatures. There are, however, two ways of dealing with the 
general salary problems} one is by establishing grades of pay, and 
the other is by paying according to merit. The first is the easier 
to administer and on the whole produces more satisfaction to the 
faculty group} however, it fails to provide for the exceptional man 
who cannot be fitted into such a plan. 

As soon as the grades of pay method is departed from, and only 
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a little time elapses before it must 

„.h 0 then must decide on ments is subj« Mo mUcism 

who are not recommended for more pay and higher P™ 
a plan teas tried in one of the larger institutions. fter^.^1 
mLtings the committee, reporting that they were una P 

asked to be dbcharged. The problem jus. where U start 
In the hands of the president, and where iMS „ 

the American type of university orpm^tion, l^ess 
feed by the board of trustees on the basis of grad« and on 
periods of probation before promotion takes place. ‘ 
can know well enough the individuals on a teaching staff to 
salary schedules that wiU be sausfactory. When they do i»ke ^ 
salary schedules, the factory system of pay is likely to be th 


conic* . 

One of the gteat temptations, always present, that a cou b 
president faces is the allurement of plant and campus. Witt 
doubt, there Is an effective and energizing psychology in fine u 
logs and beautiful campuses. They may, however, be . 

phasiaed when the e.vpenditures on them reduce salary tun h 
curtail research and library opportunities, and limit the more i 
portant purposes of the spirit. Yet it is essential to plan for the - 
turc. No college president of the past twenty-five years can - 
charged with planning too largely. More often his projects a\ 
been too small, and he has thus hampered the continuing Stowth o 
his institution. It is here that the wisdom of widely experienced busi- 
ness men on the board of trustees, combined with the training an 
experience of a high grade architect, renders valuable service or 
the institution. 

The designing of buildings b really a difHcult nutter. Instan 
of the failure of construcuons to fulfill their expectation for a 
sonable period of years arc seen again and again. The unit buu * 
ing, susceptible of enlargement in many directions by well planne 
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additions to the original structure, meets many of the difBculties 
encountered. Moreover, the clutteriag of campuses by small build- 
ings is avoided, and departrnents arc held in closer physical groups. 

When education was young in the Jand, the college president 
knew the students of the institution. Now the dean of men and 
the dean of women know the students whereas the president is 
absorbed in a round of speeches, conferences, and details. It is un- 
fortunate that this is the case. The best he can do is to meet oc- 
casions} groups and appear before fhe students’ assembly from 
time to time. Because of the increasing size of institutions, the per- 
sonal relation between presidents and students is bound to vanish 
as a university presidential function. To lose touch with the student 
body is a serious matter that leads to misunderstandings likely to 
result in breakdown of effective administration. This difficulty can 
be met to some extent by conferences with student leaders at lunch- 
eon periods or in the president’s office or home and by “at homes” 
for the larger groups in the president’s house. The presence of 
the president at student affairs shows the right attitude and goes a 
Jong w'ay toward the establishment of appreciation and under- 
standing. 

With the exception of a very few institutions, the alumni interest 
in their Alma Mater cannot be spoken of as vital and alive. The 
struggle for position and fortune in his earlier days after gradua- 
tion takes up the time and energy of the alumnus with matters 
far removed from the problems of the institution from which he 
graduated. This attitude may now and then be modified by the 
cries of Alma Mater for help. His occasional visits to the campus 
do not carry the alumnus much beyond the days when he was in 
college. Unless he is associated with education, he is apt to look at 
the institution as it was in his day. 

Most of the efforts to organize alumni spirit have been rather 
meager in their success. The reason can be found in lack of organi- 
zation, Jack of funds, and lack of appreciation of institutional prob- 
lems. The lack of organization and of funds has been made up in 
many instances by the univemty’^ assuming the responsibility. 
Lack of enthusiasm is due to the passage of years and the failure to 
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bring the alumni into actual touch with the university’s real 
problems. Many alumni reunion dinners are formal and dampen- 
ing to the spirit because of the absence of a real purpose so far as 
the alumni can see. Without question, the ardent interest alumni 
take in athletic matters may be definitely traced to the fact that the 
football team can be seen and can be rallied around whereas the 
actual needs of Alma Mater, her ambitions and ideals, are never 
presented to the alumni in graphic form. 

In athletic affairs alumni interest may sometimes be highly 
detrimental especially when the name of Alma Mater is tarnished 
by the use of alumni money to strengthen athletic teams. When 
such methods are followed, university authorities are often in the 
dark, and a great scandal may develop before they are aware of it. 
Alumni have no mtention to do injury, but their zeal may lead 
them to overestimate the \'alue of “a winning team.” Victories 
secured in such wa>’s are not worth having, and the demoralization 
to college ideals is far-reaching. 

It would be unfair to leave the matter here. Alumni are a part 
of the university} they are in fact torch bearers, and they refiect 
the influence and power of their Alma Mater. That there could be 
a \’ast improvement in eduation not only in college but in com- 
mumtles where they live, if they would give utterance to the faith 
that is in them, can not be doubted. The university and college 
alumm of America could make this country' what they choose if 
they would implement their claims to leadership. 

The outer office of a university president in. a city of some size 
is filled each day with people who wish to see him about ever>'- 
thing under the sim. On the telephone he answers all sorte of in- 
quiries, from the illiterate who wish to know which is right “them 
molasseses or those molasseses” to matters of importance involv- 
ing questions of 'government, "business, and sodal affairs. "Boole 
agents come to secure endorsements, solicitors ask for funds, eld- 
erly ladies seek employment, wsitors come from far and near} 
all of these sometimes seem to swamp the people who ought to 
see the president about univerrity matters. Unless he is blessed 
with a secretary of great tact, wisdom, and ability, his time is 
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taken from university and public affairs that should receive the 
most careful consideration. His office should be equipped vrith 
elFective personnel, an infallible filing system, card indexes show- 
ing the daily movements of student population and the complete 
history of every member of the staff, and a library consisting of 
the latest educational reports. 

Above all, a university president must have time to think} this 
valuable time is something the average incumbent of the office 
cannot get unless he has more determination than most to pass by 
many of the calls made on him. The weaknesses of the presidential 
office under modern conditions are its defidency in getting into 
closer contact with students and its failure to bring to bear upon 
university problems the full capacities of the incumbent. Freedom 
from details may perhaps help the president to correct the latter 
weakness. However, retirement to secluded spots now and then 
may be the only w'ay in which he is enabled to think and thus to 
re-create his abilities. 

The essential elements in the suoessful administration of the 
presidential office are patience, tact, good sense, and knowledge. 
The president must provide initial leadership, and this means sym- 
pathy with all plans for advancement within the confines of finan- 
dal support. He cannot sit in his office as a kind of umpire between 
the contending factions of a university faculty’. No factions should 
exist in a university} complete understanding and brotherly out- 
look from the educational towers of the university should prevail. 

No one can be more conscious than the author of the many 
omissions in this consideration of the office of university presi- 
dent, and of the inadequacy of the discussion on topics that 
might well take as much space as the article itself. Education is 
m great jeoparefy in America. The progns^ made ca the lasc fete 
years will be lost if the hea\7 financial burdens continue. More- 
over, farseeing leadership must be available if the dangers that 
always touch the reorganization process arc to be avoided. For 
this work the universities must have presidents of vision, of wis- 
dom, of understanding. Whether the burdens of the office will 
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permit any man who may bo oiled to a presidencj' to see into 
the future is an immediate question of far more importance than 
is generally conceded. 


Administrative Relations in Colleges 

Address at the inauguration of President Herman Lee Donovan, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentuckj', 

October 26, 1928; published \n School and Socicij, December 8, 1928 

Behind the hard and pedantic title of Adnunistrati\’e Relations 
in Colleges is a great sea of romance on which have sailed the barks 
of learned men in the quest of knowledge for youth. The story of 
colleges and their administration goes back many centuries and 
parallels the history of government, business, and religioiL Thts 
story in its details would cover many pages, much controversy^ a 
large number of failures, and numerous successful enterprisesj it 
would at the same time show the effort to throw off the trammels of 
tradition and the struggle to push aside the heavy hand of privilege* 
Three phases of one problem in administration adjustments are 
to be discussed here. The first has to do with the place of a board 
of trustees in the American college; the second in contrast con- 
cerns itself with the functions of a college faculty; and the third 
deals with the relationship of administrative officers to boards and 
faculties. The contention which is upheld is ver>’ brief. It is likely 
to pass unnoticed. To formulate it is to accept it, though in prac- 
tice this theory' is by no means the prevailing one in the government 
of American colleges. 

The theme can be stated m the following form: boards of trus- 
tees and faculties are cooperating factors in American education, 
and administrative officers arc their executive agents. The members 
of the board of trustees arc in fact the directors of business affairs, 
the guardians of money, the plarmers of building enterprises, and 
the protectors of the legal rights of the institution, of its staff, 
alumni, and student body. The faculty has its function in the for- 
mulation of courses of study and in the establishment of legislation 
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for the control of its own affairs and for the government of stu- 
dents- The administrative officer by virtue of his office and his rela- 
tions to the board and the faculty Is an executive agent for both. 
In this triple relationship none assumes arbitrary powers but all 
work together, each in his respective lieJd. That such understand- 
ing of functions mot'es toward progress has been seen in some of 
the universities in the United States of America in contrast to the 
failure of other institutions of higher education in our land to hold 
and develop the spirit of learning under an arbitrary and despotic 
Institutional government. 

The university in Europe had two beginnings; one of student 
origin, the other founded by the masters. In neither was there a 
board of trustees. Students gathered in some city and there estab- 
lished their own institution with the courses, texts, and rules worked 
out by them. The lecturers were employed by the students and sub- 
jected to student regulations in the matter of hours and of tardiness 
and in the manner of instruction. Great crowds of students came 
to the university towns, paralleling in numbers those in attendance 
at the largest institutions in America today. The University of 
Bologna was a university of scholars; the University of Paris an 
institution founded by masters. The student guilds later selected 
their own rector and made the governing regulations. In the pas- 
sage of time student autonomy and student con troJ broke down, and 
bodies of governors were appointed by the state. Since the church 
with its great power tvas interested in these educational movements, 
here and there the university came under ecclesiastical control. 
Thus the colleges ceased to be voluntary organizations of scholars 
and came under the government of state and church. 

In this country Harvard College was founded in 1636 with the 
title of fellows and tutors for the governing board. It was a resident 
government. In the later controversy over ecclesiastical matters 
the control was taken from the teaching group and placed in the 
hands of an absentee government. Since 1800 no faculty member 
has been elected a member of the board of fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1693 William and Mary College, a body corporate, had 
a government designated as president and masters. Yale began in 
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1 701 under an ecclesiastical board when ten clergymen were given 
the authority to establish a coUegc. A new provision of government 
was enacted in the Princeton charter in 1746 whereby a company 
of non-scholars with full power was authorized to organize a col- 

lege. , 

Harvard College at Us beginning si-as in line with European ex- 
perience with groups of teachers their own governors. Because of 
difficulties of ecclesiastical import the lay board, often meeUng 
away from the college town, came into existence. The absentee 
government required a representative in the person of a president 
who would have more authorin' than the presiding officer of a 
body of scholars. As the absentee lay board could not know the 
problems in a personal way, the members kept in touch through 
the key man, the president. It was natural as this system 
through the educational institutions, both old and new, that markra 
differences of functions for the lay board and the faculty should 
develop. The Amerian t>'pe of college president associated with 
the lay board was soon engaged in administrative duties and en- 
meshed in deuils. The faculty’s function was confined to teaching 
duties. As this s>-stem of government got into swing, the board of 
trustees, coming into possession of all authority, determined b} 
\'irtuc of that power the educational, financial, and administrative 
policies of the institution. 

In the course of two centuries of educational history in the 
Uruted States of America, the management of higher education 
moved a long way from the European sj^tem. Certain advantages 
arose from the American method of government of educational 
institutions. Unity of purpose in the conduct of the institution de- 
veloped with the concentration of policy and administration. In 
large measure this ccntraliaalion under boards of trustees accounts 
for the rapid growth of colleges in numbers, in support, and in 
material equipment; b>' enlisting the interest of lay members of 
beards more abundant financial support accrued as a conscquencc- 
There arc, however, disadvantages in the subordination of educa- 
tional pol!C>'to financial and administrative interests, which weigh 
hcarily at times upon the ambitions and hopes of faculties. In our 
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American system unfortunately the authority of the teaching group 
is reduced to a much lower plarc in influence and standing than 
that occupied by the staffs of European universities. 

The college faculty likewise has passed through many changes 
in its development. In the early history of educational institutions 
in this country it was both a debating sodety and an administrative 
body. Its members discussed educational problems, adjusted stu- 
dent courses, and determined the nature and extent of disciplinary 
matters when students came before the group for disobeying the 
rules of the institution. As colleges grew in size and organization, 
the number of students increased, and the faculty found difflculty 
in acting as an administrative body and also in dealing with 
individual cases of misconduct as they arose. It, therefore, moved 
more and more in the direction of a legislative group, establishing 
principles and creating rules and regulations for the conduct of 
courses of study and for the administration of student matters. 
With this development the administrative officer came to be a 
representative of the faculty group and its executive agent in 
carrying out legislative enactments. 

Where a faculty has an indefinite and hazy place in institutional 
organization, a wobbly type of legislative organization results. 
When the acts of the faculty can be vetoed by the president or by 
the board of trustees, this faculty as a group falls to a low estate 
with no power and very little interest in the general problems of 
the institution. Thus the written constitution of an educational in- 
stitution should set forth clear]y the rights, power, and authority 
of the different governing groups in the organization. The facultj' 
should be something more than a traditional body engaged in 
routine educational matters. It should in fact be the group that 
determines educational policy. The faculty having these responsi- 
bilities and powers is self-respecting and is deeply interested in 
the affairs of the institution, in the personnel of the staff, in the 
courses of study, and in the general puipose of the college or uni- 
versity. Since the faculty in its relation to students possesses the 
most important role in institutional organization, its position, in- 
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tegrity, and rights should be fully recognized in a constitutional 
provision. 

In the larger institutions the faculty remains a college orgaruM- 
tion, and the legislative affairs of the institution arc considered m 
a senate which is composed of representative membership from the 
various colleges. This senate has some control over the colleges 
in their courses of study and general policy. It also passes reguji 
tions applicable to the institution as a whole and has the obligation 
to develop unity of action and to define the purposes of the institu- 
tion. As an organization the senate is wholly legislative. It is not 
an administrative body, and in consequence the administrative 
officer comes into the possession of authority and executive power. 

One of the important problems which confronts every institution 
is the establishment and maintenance of a budget s>'stem. A budpt 
is an orderly presentation of the financial affairs of an institution 
and has for its purpose the planning of income and expenditures. 
In its creation the heads of departments, deans, president, and the 
board of trustees have a part. The senate as such does not possess 
authority or power of budget making. This, however, is an anomaly, 
and the senate as the representative body of the teaching group 
ought to have something to say through a committee or by group 
action in the important matter of budget making. There arc many 
difficulties in carrying out this democratic attitude. Disagreements 
are sure to arise on the allotments that are made to different de- 
partments and to the various objectives of the institution. A re- 
sultant disruption of good feeling is likely to ensue. In the present 
status of colleges and universities the question arises whether 
the institution should preserve its essential unity or should adhere 
to a principle that might for the time being work havoc in its prog- 
ress. 

At present and for that matter for some years past the organi- 
zation of colleges and universities has followed very closely the 
corporation development in industry; that is, a board of directors 
selected for various reasons and representing different groups de- 
termines the policy and works out the general line of expansion for 
the institution. In such a system with absentee mem^rs of the 
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board constituting the controlling government, the executive officer 
is entrusted with large authority} and he and his colleagues are 
bound to take the necessary stejw to carry out the policies, what- 
ever they may be, of the board. The staff of the institution is em- 
ployed upon the recommendation of the administrative officer. 
The functions and the work of the institution are likewise de- 
termined by the executive. Where this system is used in its fullest 
sense, the college becomes a one-man institution with the faculty 
having only an incidental part in its conduct. Without doubt the 
American system of college administration has led to concrete re- 
sults, but many of these have been accomplished at the expense 
of the spirit of democracy and at the price sometimes of educational 
ideals. 

If the educational purpose is to be emphasized over the finan- 
cial and building program, the faculty, instead of being subordi- 
nated, will be looked upon as a body of experts engaging in the 
development of educational processes and attempting to provide 
courses of study that will meet the changing requirements of 
modern life. The faculty will in fact become the agency in the 
institution through which the educational policy is determined and 
administered. 

When the view is taken that the administrative officer is a rep- 
resentative of a board of trustees whose memben are living in 
various parts of the country, then that officer is likely to place his 
emphasis on the business side of the institution and neglect its edu- 
cational purposes. But if the incw is accepted that the executive 
officer is to carry out the purposes of the two groups, board and 
faailty, then a different place is given to the educational functions 
of the institution. The president in the second instance administers 
educational poIic>' as well as finance and business. If he regards 
the board of trustees and the faculty as the formulators of policy, 
he ceases to be an arbitrary officer acting as a kind of educational 
despot and becomes instead adwsory and administrative in his 
relationship to these groups. In fact, his position in a well organ- 
ized institution in which both faculty and board of trustees have 
definite and important got'crning roles parallels more and more 
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that of the cabinet ofEcer who is subjei^ to the rule of opinion under 
a parliamentary government. 

Unquestionably the functions of boards of trustees are being 
materially modified in these daj'S. Many institutions have delegated 
to the boards the financial obligations and have provided that all 
educational policies must be determined by the teaching staffs. A 
movement tack to some of the earlier attitudes and the European 
methods of university and college government is to be seen in 
this country'. In the process of building and fund collection, the lay 
board is greatly needed. In the modification of instructional meth- 
ods, the faculty’s importance steadily increases. The business and 
finandal poliries of the institution on the one hand and the educa- 
tional policies on the other hand are the distinct functions of the 
two groups. 

Under the European sy'stem both functions are carried on by 
one group, the faculty} however, in this country we have not yet 
reached the conclusion that it b possible or desirable to place all 
responsibilities, finandal and educational, in the faculty. It is quite 
essential that the two groups whose relationship and attitude ma- 
terially affect the life of the institution should be brought together. 
The secrecy of board meetings is passing, and in many institutions 
copies of the minutes arc now dbtributed to the members of the 
faculty’. Other groups, such as the alumni and sometimes faculty* 
are being represented on the board of trustees. The time will 
come when surely members of the faculty and possibly representa- 
tives of the student body will be found in the membership of the 
institutional board. Meantime there might very well be joint com- 
mittees and joint assemblies of board and faculty for the purTXise 
of bringing together the two groups. Certainly a board of trustees 
cannot administer the affairs of an institution without knowing 
rather clearly its educational ambitions. And, on the other hand, 
a faculty cannot understand the difficulties attendant upon financial 
matters unless attention is called to them in a vital way. 

Undoubtedly, In this country' we arc entering upon a new stage 
in education. The larger and more important emphasb b now be- 
ing placed upon educational principles. With this shift in view, the 
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president becomes an advisory officer with executive functions. He 
is particularly charged wth the development of mutual esteem 
and respect between the board of trustees and the facult)' group. 
The European university lacked the advice of men of affairs} the 
American college has too often failed to avail itself of recommenda- 
tions of the educational group associated with it. Neither is a 
happy situation. The combination of the two, with the recognition 
of the rights and abilities of both, is productive of sound and far- 
reaching results. When this association is effected, in times of stress 
and difficulty and in the prosperous days, the American college 
can progress in the true spirit of learning. The college in its gov- 
ernment as well as in its teaching must recognize the unity of 
purpose, the demand of the democratic spirit, and the cooperative 
character of education. 



PART III 

THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE STATE 


The University and the State 

Let us consider a few simple steps to be taken in the present 

development of the state university to bring it into closer relation 
to the problems of the commonwealth. The first step is the frank 
recognition of the research function of the university and the 
acceptance of it by the state in the appropriation of funds for such 
purposes. This recognition would stimulate and centralize the more 
or less sporadic attempts at research now being made in stale in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

The second step is to tise the various departments of the uni- 
versity to aid In the solution of the problems of the state. The dis- 
tinctly statistical functions of the state should avail themselves 
of help from the department of economics in the university. lu 
the field of political science the experts in government can be used 
to assist in the forming of legislative programs, and graduate stu- 
dents should be apprentices in state departments. Many of the 
problems of a state tax commission are pure problems of economics; 
the department of economics is in a position to assist materially^ 
and the school of mines has the data and knowledge of mining 
taxation that can be of great assistance in dealing with the many 
difficult questions arising in the valuation of properties. A list, 
long and impressive, can be made of the possible opportunities of 
cooperation between the state university and the state government 
to the benefit of both. 
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The enthusiastic acceptance of the worth of a university as a fac- 
tor in commonwealth building is bound to come. There is no other 
conclusion. These steps taken in the near future will materially en- 
hance the value of the university as a working agency in the state. 
And when that is once done, the university can enter into the im- 
portant purpose of fact finder and mediator. It will then in truth 
be one of the means by which men may find a path through the 
world chaos that threatens to overcome them. There must be a 
light to show the way to men who, being so busy with the affairs 
of getting and begetting, cannot look to the stars ^r guidance. The 
university, considered in this larger sense, is the real leader by 
which a people’s progress may be directed if the people of the state 
but will it so. 



The Critical Attitude of the Public 
toward Higher Education 


Prudent's address lo the National Association ol Sme 
Chicago, Iffinois. November 12, 1923: published in School omi Socu r, 
August 30, *9^4 


A n examination of the topics treated by former presidents of the 
Js'ational Association of State Universities indicates a rather 
close adherence to the purpose of the association marked by a ten- 
denc>' to follow a strictly academic viewpoint. Consequentlj^ e 
discussions have dealt with finance, state legislatures, boar^ ot 
control, the status of professional incumbents, the function o c 
university, relative ad^untages of liberal and technical education, 
salaries, tenure of office, and so on indefinitely. Naturally, ever) 
presiding officer desires to leave on the minds of his hearers an 
impression of versatility, wisdom, and ability to deal in English 
with the intricacies of this well-trodden field; 1 am, however, tak- 
ing the libert)' of presenting a topic new to the programs of the 
assodation— "The critical attitude of the public toward higher 
eduation.” ^ . 

Unless the members of this Assodation have had their heads U| 
the sands of oblivion or contrariwise extended into the clouds o 
fanc)', of which no state university president has been accused, no 
one here can be ignorant of the increasing criddsm of higher educa- 
tion that has arisen in the past five years. University education has 
alwa)'s been under the fire of critics, but the comments made by 
them w’cre in the main well intended and not so destructive cer- 
tainly in character as they are at the present time. 

Today the critidsm is more scathing and the indictment more 
severe than was the case in da)'s gone by. John Henr)’ Newman 
commented on Oxford in the fifties of the past century, and our 
own Doctor Rice discussed college education with keenness and 
insight. Ten years ago Birdseye made an e>amination of the edu- 
cational s)’stem of the country that resulted in xmcomplimentar)' 
conclusions. Within the bienmum numerous magazine articles, 
books, and brochures have appeared that refer to the universities 
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as antisocial, a point never raised by the more academic critics 
of the past. The full import of this charge is not to be measured 
by the usual considerations that one may have in mind about the 
views of some socialist tvriter or speaker. That is not in reality the 
essence of the charge, though it may contain some of the elements. 
Rather it is a declaration that the colleges do not make for good 
citizenship and that they have been carried away by a gross ma- 
terialism which is reflected in their management, lack of scholar- 
ship, snobbish tendencies of student life, the false ideals of athletics, 
and the divorcement of the essentials of culture from the curricu- 
lum. 

*‘How could it be otherv^^sc,” inquires one writer, “when Main 
Street has gone to college and College Avenue belongs to Main 
Street? The universities have been Babbitted,” he wails. Ail that 
Babbitt means in his littleness, hts smug patriotism, and his adher- 
ence to the conventional standards of a well-meaning but imcul- 
lurcd, untrained, and ill-educated group have been carried over by 
sheer force of circumstances into the universities. This critic further 
says, “The standards of instruction, conduct, and management of 
the universities through the capture of these institutions by big 
business methods and great undigested student bodies have been 
changed from the cultural purposes of the founders to those of 
materialism determined by the requirements of the age.” 

Tu'o contributions to CtvilhuJtion in the United States, a publica- 
tion by thirt)-- Americans, discussed the matter in destructive com- 
ment. Upton Sinclair in characteristic manner has launched a sensa- 
tional attack in The Goose Step, In fiction Scott Fitzgerald went the 
limit in This Side of Paradise, Mr. and Mrs. Montross called the 
turn in Totwj and Gown, while William J. McNally in The Barb 
and Paul-Jordan Smith in Cables of Cob’xeb added fuel to the 
flames. 

“ ‘Behold!’ they may shout,” paraphrases John Anderson in an 
article, The College on Main Street, “ ‘American education is a 
trade-marked product fitted to (he youth of the land like ready- 
made clothes. It is a medianical contraption adjusted to the owner 
with the least personal inconvenience and guaranteed to operate on 
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level pai-ements at a minimum of discomfort. Parts are interchange- 
able at any wa>^ide station and upkeep costs are nothing at all! 

The pamphleteers, novelists, and magazine writers might be 
pushed aside if it were not for the tone and character of discussions 
emanating from sources worthy of serious consideration. 

“I don't know what the matter is with education,” said Secretar)’ 
of War Newton Baker, *^ui something is. 1 doubt if there has been 
any time in m)’ life when education is as unden-'alued and in as 
great disrepute as it is at the present moment. ... If we (refemng 
to the Army school) can in addition be educational philosophers 
and develop a sj^tem that educates men as well as techniaans, our 
work may well be improved and absorbed by the other educational 
institutions and may finally lead to a departure from the system 
and theory which are now somewhat in disrepute.” 

Nlore recently an exchange professor from England who bad 
spent two years teaching in American universities summed up ha 
experience in an article under the title of A merican versus 
Universities. Professor Zimmem, the author of the article, is as j’ou 
Imow an cduator of international repute and an economist and 
publicist. He held the Woodrow Wilwn Professorship of Police 
at the Universit}' of Wales, 1919-1921, and for the past two yeae 
he has been in America investigating and teaching in our universi- 
ties and colleges. 

The frank words of this impartial observer of American higher 
education may be regarded as unbiased and worthy of conssderacofl 
for the reason that what he say-s is free from the superficial and 
sensitional \dew5 of many of the fiction and magazine writers. Ac- 
cordingly, 1 am taking the opportunity to present his discussion lO 
considerable detail as having a bearing on the topic I am trying to 
discuss. 

“The great difference between British and American univettit}' 
administration,” writes Professor Zimmem, “is that English uid- 
versides are controlled b>' sdiolars along lines of administration 
which, however much open to cridcism in details, have been evolved 
to meet the spedal needs of insdtudons of learning, whereas in 
Arnenca umversidcs are, on the whole, administered by business 
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men dong Jines which are assimilated, as closely as the differences 
of function and circumstance permit, to the organization of a busi- 
ness enterprise. And as, in the nature of the case, the assimilation 
cannot be complete, there is necessarily something unsatisfactory’ 
about American university organization which affects the prestige 
of a university career in all sorts of subtle svays. 

“Nevertheless the fact remains that the business man put In 
charge of an institution of higher learning is undeniably in a false 
position. His training and outlook inevitably drive him to apply 
forms of thinking and to favor policies which, however sagacious in 
business, are wholly unsuitable to education; and the greater his 
sense of responsibility and his anxiety to make a success of bis trus- 
teeship, the more calamitous are his policies likely to be. A business 
man is no more «)mpetent to run a university than a scholar to run 
a bank or a factory. The business man is trained to look for ‘effi- 
riency,’ for a smooth-working oiganizatton, for definite and meas- 
urable results, for a valuable and imposing plant, for the outward 
and visible signs of *success.^ The scholar, who knows that his stand- 
ards are not of the crowd, is concerned not with quantity but with 
the quality, not with the mounting curves of statistics but with the 
spirit working in secret places, not with the piling up of buildings 
but with the transmission of living ideas. No doubt universities, 
like churches, need buildings and equipment and cannot dispense 
with the services of the sons of Martha skilled in these matters. 
But business ability should surely be kept, as it is at Oxford, in its 
natural place, which is that of adinsing rather than controlling the 
directors of university life and policy. . . . No one has set forth the 
ideal of the scholar’s life more eloquently and persuasively than 
Emerson in his Phi Beta Kappa address on The American Scholar. 
But the eighty years and more w’hich have since elapsed do not yet 
seem to have made schoJarehip tmly at home in the American uni- 
versity,” 

Mr. Zimmem estimates more directly the presidents themselves; 
“I do not say that presidents of this type do not exist in America. 

I hav’C indeed met one or two, both in the east and in the west. But 
they are the exception, not the rule. The typical university presi- 
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dent, whatever his scholarly attainments in the past, seems to tae 
drifted into the position of being the traveling salesman 
of business trustees, or, in the case of sute institutions, the lobhjast 
skilled in the defense of the interests of his enterprise. Ready to 
pack his bag and dash into his sleeper at an hour’s notice, he spenns 
his time at conferences, at alumni banquets, at the celebrahons 
allied institutions — anj^vherc but in hts own library and among ^ 
own faculty and students. In more than one institution, after wait- 
ing to see the great man after his return to his alma mater from a 
business journey, I have found him so overwhelmed with fatigue 
that he could hardly keep his eyes open.” 

Mr. Zimmem, in commenting on the lack of scholarship, states 
that from his obscr\’ations university appointments go mainly to 
those who have blunted and narrowed their scholastic interests bj 
soul-destroying research. Nor is there truly intellectual indepen 
ence in the universities, due to hdc of understanding among those 
in authority as to what intellectual activity actually implies. Until 
emphasis is placed on real teaching, the universities will only be 
fuch in name. ^ . 

1 turn now to a very different type of writer whose contention »s 
that the universities have been taken over by big business, body and 
soul. In an elaborate book of nearly five hundred pages, which you 
have all read through curiosity or because of a sense of duty, M*"’ 
Sinclair piles up damning evidence, as he thinks, of the prostitution 
of the universities and colleges of the land to the support and 
propagarion of capitalism and its spirit. This book has had a far 
more extended reading than I supposed until 1 began to make in- 
quiries. All the cases of academic freedom, disgnmtied instructors, 
unwise trustees, familiar to those who have been in educational 
work during the past thirty years, are set forth anew. The book m 
i« cumtdative piling up of evidence carries to the uninitiated a fuU 
amount of conviction. And because of its seeming adherence to the 
truth, it cannot be ignored. Wherefore, I am presenting in brief 
form the contention of this writer. 

“The key to educational control in America is to be found tn 
Wall Street in the interloddng directorate. . . . Since men die, 
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new generations must be trained for the agencies of capitalism.” 

In his study of boards of trustees he asserts that trustees are iden- 
tified with big business. j 

“The president of an institution is therefore selected wth this’ 
purpose in mind. With such control and with such purpose there 
can be no liberalism especially in economics and sociology. Class 
ignorance, class fear, and class repression are written over the mod- 
ern curriculum at Hars’ard as at all other American universities. 
The great universities are run on the lines of an army, rigid, precise, 
and formal. The training of many prominent university presidents 
was secured in Germany where they got the military spirit in edu- 
cation. The consequence is in ever}' issue involving a conflict be- 
tween the people and special privilege, the universities and colleges 
are on the side of special privilege.” 

Without Intending to weary you, for to me this mwpoint is 
highly interesting, I am proceeding to another phase of Sinclair’s 
discussion. 

"All university influence,” he says, "depends upon keeping up 
a pretense of freedom, . . . The students are taught to think but 
they are not thinking the right things. ... I have not been able to 
find a single one of the great American universities which is truly 
free. ... A college professor is not a citizen in Pennsylvania any 
more than he is in Illinois. . . . They, the professors, have no tenure 
and no security save the kindness and good faith of those who hold 
the purse strings and rule their Jives. . . . The college professor 
must do what the laboring men arc doing — agitate, educate, or- 
ganize.” 

The remedy for autocratic university government according to 
Sinclair is to place large faculty representation on boards of trus- 
tees. To bring about a change in the purpose as well as the govern- 
ment of American colleges and universities, he would urge that 
something drastic be done, A strike of faculties against the present 
system of control and direction of higher education would bring 
about its collapse and the reorganization of higher education. 

With this summary of quotations from T/te Goose Step, I turn to 
the satirical comments of the editor of the Chicago Literary Times, 
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who says in a recent issue: “ProfesKir Meiklejohn’s effort to con- 
vert Amherst into an un-American institution has come to an end. 
The good professor retires from his task with the conviction, if he 
is half intelligent, that higher education in America must consist 
of the business of contributing high falutin’ phrases to interpret 
the conceits and dogmas of the yokelry. 

“With this conviction no one can argue. It would be deplorable, 
and we mean it seriously, for a nation to pretend to one set of no- 
tions in its political and social life and to allow its universities to 
go harloting after another set of notions in its intellectual life. 

“The American university is a distressing anomaly in the life of 
our country’. It is tolerated chiefly as a symbol of prestige to which 
all good citizens aspire and as a formal haven from the enveloping 
industrialism of the age. Unfortunately education is a dangerous 
force with which to trifle. It stirs questions and curiosities and philo- 
sophical skepticism in the minds exposed to it. Questions, curiosities 
and skepticisms, in the Republic, are offenses punishable by exile, 
inarceration and social ostradsm. 

“The only way in which to dreumvent this paradox is, of course, 
to nuke the American university a non-cducational institution. This 
the dozens of university presidents and thousands of university 
trustees and donors have accompl'ishcd to a mar\'elous degree. It 
is possible for an individually intelligent man or woman to survive 
in a university. But the handiaps are rather difficult-” 

To all this might be added the comments of more conserva- 
tive writers in the Atlantic Monthly^ Century, Scribner’s, and 
North American Revie^jo. All of them point out defects in the sys- 
tem of higher education in this country and deplore the machine 
type of education that they’ are convinced is in existence in our 
universities and colleges. 

Another class of critidsm should be brought into this revnew 
of public attitude. It is wholly different from the one so far dis- 
cussed and has its foundation in backward looking and obsolete 
theology. 

Regarding the universities and <»Ilcgcs as responsible in more 
than a considerable measure for a drifting and declining church in- 
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fluence in the iife of the nation, the fundamentalists have issued 
the challenge against modern sdence and have lifted high the ban- 
ner bearing the phrase, “Bad: to die Fundamentals.” The doctrine 
of evolution, upon which science has built its structure, literature 
has found its inspiration, history the key to progress, and man a 
hope for the future, comes in for attack and repudiation. Modern 
instruction in any held of learning is evolutionary in character. 
By the very nature of growth it must be so. Nevertheless, four 
state legislatures have passed bills or resolutions forbidding teach- 
ing of evolution in public educational Institutions, and as many 
more state legislatures have given serious consideration to the con- 
tentions of the fundamentalists. With this effort to secure legisla- 
tion to hamper thought and teaching, much criticism of the colleges 
and universities has been made to the effect that they arc un- 
Christian and irreligious. 

There is the criticism on one hand that institutions of higher 
education are conservative, capitalistic, and dogmatic; on the other 
that they are radical, irreligious, and material in thought and 
teaching, tending toward socialism. Both opposing camps agree 
that they are materialistic, but each defines materialism in its own 
manner. 

Another critic is found in the Commission on Advance Program 
among Student Associations. In its recent report this commission 
states that the purpose of the commission is to facilitate the re- 
lease of spiritual energy resident in the school life of today. “This 
purpose,” the report says, “is clear recognition that great resources 
of spiritual power — purity, sound thinking, redemptive love and 
sacrifice — ^lie dormant within the lives of most students. . . . Educa- 
tion in the United States should be guided by a clear conception 
of the meaning of democracy. It is the ideal of democracy that the 
indiridual and society may find fulfillment of each in the other.” 

To that end the commission regards health, command of funda- 
mental processes, worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, 
use of leisure, and ethical character as the ends of education. To 
accomplish these the commission feels that it will be necessary to 
make a radidal transformation in educational theory. And unfor- 
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tunately, says the commission, ‘‘the higher institutions of learning 
in which the Y.M.C.A. functions will be loath to accept these new 
American educational doctrines and very slow to practice their 
demands.” 


Up to this point I have made only casual reference to the cnti- 

s like the American Civic peo- 


cisms that come from organizations 

eration to the effect that the American colleges are honeycom^ 
with socialism in their economic and sociological departments, ^o^ 
shall 1 endeavor to discuss this angle of the matter except to m 
to mind that university «:onomists and sociologists in the past dec- 
ade have shown a clear understanding of social principles and a 
high patriotism ready to £er\'e their country. 

To concentrate all of this criticism and, if possible, to classify it 
are quite necessary. In order to assemble the points made m ^ e 
conglomeration of criticism from many sources, I am ^ouping 
them under five heads: first, the administration of universitiK 
and colleges is autocratic and capitalistically controUedj second, 
ideals, if they exist, are not carried over to the student because busi- 
ness concepts rather than scholarship rule the thought of the in^" 
tutions while religion Is forgotten or given a second place; thi » 
the supen’ision of the student life in health, housing, and amuse 
ment is largely neglected; fourth, instruction is given by poorly 
paid, spiritless teachers who have lost their freedom as duzens an 
as thinkers; fifth, fadlitics for instruction are unequal to the task o 
education, and the whole sy’stem of higher education is overrun 
with a vast horde of elementary students. 

Part of this indictment is true. The problems that arise in the 
functioning of higher education cannot ^ so simply stated as they 
have just been put or as they are generally outlined by critics. 
These problems arc more intricate, more subrie, and more difficult 


than they arc usually thought to be. They are in fact a part 


and 


parcel of the growth of the country. Large numbers of students 
result from the educational policy of free instruedon to all; inade- 
quate fadlities are due to this rapid growth and to the lack of pub- 
lic understanding in regard to the demands in dollars and cents 
that the policy of free education entails. A great deal of what is 
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complained of in the business attitude of administration officers 
arises from the burdens placed on them. A cursory review of the 
duties performed by any state university reveals the truth of this 
statement. I have reference to police functions, public health labo- 
ratories, chemical examinations of industrial products, and many 
other burdens that are laid upon such institutions by legislative 
act. Moreover, confusion in the mind of the public in regard to 
the uni^'ersity and its functions forces administrative officers into 
publicity and propaganda that take time from the scholastic work 
of the university. 

Without doubt the American universities have their faults, but 
their presidents and faculties arc perhaps more keenly aware, and 
certainly more eager for a solution, of the situation than are any of 
their critics. Extended health programs are being developed in 
the institutions} religious Instruction is more emphasized than at 
any other time in the history of public education} administration, 
in so far as autocracy ever really existed, is rapidly changing to a 
wider and more democratic basts for government of university af- 
fairs. But these signs of progress do not answer nor do they solve 
the difficulties. 

Undoubtedly freedom of teaching, emphasis upon scholarship, 
development of research, and the enlargement of democratic go\’- 
ernment in the university are all bound up in the purposes of a uni- 
versity. Until these are clearly underetood not only by presidents 
and boards of trustees but also by faculties, by students, and by the 
people who support the institutions of higher learning, aiticisms 
will continue and confusion will grow. 

With these purposes and criticisms in mind I raise the follow- 
ing questions. Are the universities alive to the problems confront- 
ing them, or are they merely engaged in the process of making 
themselves going concerns? How far haiv the universities and 
colleges been guilty of emphasizing machinery instead of truth, 
knowledge, and the spirit of self-development? Do they really 
wish to grasp, formulate, and expand the realities bound up in 
all life whether expressed through science, history, the arts, or 
religion: 
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ing board. The pnnuple of m Here is *= 

pervade a university unless tts P“n>^ f jaministratioo, 

Weakness of the situation. Engrossed m details ot 
hampered by the educational system Pt^' R 8 ; aiey 

elementary students are *™"aX e W without the 

cin grasp its mcaiung, the imtJtutiondnt g ,.;«;nn ofits 

“p^ that it should haveandwijhomadear-ion^^^^^ 

The sute umversity has a duty to the pe p ^ ^ 

lems of a state; it has an obbgauon to ' biowledgt. 

to it; and it has a task to perform in the t“r* f or ^ 

In the very eaistence of a state, progress ,s woefully l.m.t« ^ 

of prejudices, heritage, inefidenries of odurat.on, a^d »e 
de«lopment of the arts. These cannot "J. rodal 

then is it necessary that the objective of a urns set- 

organization should be clearly understood. The pre^a 
ting forth the meaning, calue, and purpose of the umvers ty - 
be given to the vrorld not tomorrow but today. 


Financing the State University 

Address to the Kational Asodzuon of State Uni'crsicsSi 
Chicago, IlKnois,NoTtmber, 1933 
Ik the September 2, 1933 issue oE the Detroit 
Chairman oE the Board oE Regents oE the Umversit>' oE * * ^ ^ 
has much to say in an interview about the increasing 
operation oE theUniversity-ThetenoroEhis remarks is parap* 
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here. Gradual accretion of costs can be met by fees from students 
and receipts from taxes; even additions to capital amounts in the 
form of buildings and equipment may be taken care of by direct 
appropriations in the biennial sesaons. These receipts, although 
covering the ordinary advancement of the University, cannot 
provide for the betterment of msttuction, the employment of 
higher ty'pe men, the payment of larger salaries, and the addition 
of libraries, all of which are essential to the making of an outstand-' 
ing institution. The alternative seems to be, from the point of view 
of this board Chairman, that the Board of Regents must call for 
gifts to be used at the discretion of the Regents If the University’ of 
Michigan is to meet the demands made upon it for the best in the 
field of teaching and research. 

To attain the best in the field of teaching and research is an am- 
bition that every institution cherishes, but the means of reaching 
this goal through private beneficence raises a number of funda- 
mental questions which it Is my purpose to consider. 

The questions raised in the statement of the Chairman of the 
Board of Regents are important. Does this opinion indicate a de- 
featist attitude toward the future of the state univ'ersity? Has, 
in fact, the state university reached the limit of state financing? 
The answer to these questions may be approached first from the 
negative side and then in a more affirmative way. 

Although demands upon education have grown steadily in the 
past twenty-five years, the state has at the same time been called 
upon to finance many other activities that are essential to the wel- 
fare of the people of the commonwealth. The unfortunate depend- 
ents who are afflicted by disease or limited mental capacity as well 
as the delinquents who have committed crimes against society 
must be taken care of; and, with the growth of scientific knowledge 
of human defirienries, the equipment of an earlier day is no longer 
suffidenr. Consequently', requests arc being made from >’car to year 
for larger sums of money to maintain penal and charitable institu- 
tions and also to add to their capita! structure. 

We may turn to the public schools, in which the state is endeav- 
oring to uphold a fairly equitable standard throughout the com- 
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monwcalth. These requirements, in view of the variant needs, must 
be met by an equalization fund. Those interested in pubhc edua- 
tion believe that the public schools of the state can be brought to 
a fair standard of effectiveness only by the utilization of such a 
fund. 

An added demand has appeared in some of our states in the form 
of pensions for mothers and the aged. The community has not 
■fully sensed the importance of this new social obligation. It is only 
as the technique of management is understood and developed that 
the system commends itself to the voters of the commonwealth. 
But without a doubt provisions for mothers and old persons will 
become a charge upon the incomes of the different commonwealths. 

In another field the progress that is being made in the construc- 
tion of new highways because of modern motor transportation will 
fall heavily upon all divisions of the state. This item of road con- 
struction is perhaps the largest in the state budget, and accord- 
ingly, even though special taxes are levied, it places a heavy 
burden upon the state, county, and township. 

The expenditure of income by institutions is being placed more 
and more under restrictive legislation. Budget commissions have 
been created in many of our states. These commissions direct the 
formation of legislation to be presented to the assembly. Ko one 
can have objection to this procedure providing it is based upon 
a knowledge of the problem. Too often the budget commission 
reaches ite conclusions upon the basis of political considerations 
rather than on the basis of merit. Again the legislature leavK the 
budget commission without adequate clerical assistance so .that 
the commission erists in form only and is in reality an obstacle 
in the -way of satisfactory legislation. Also some of the stat« have 
created boards of control in whose hands all the fiiuincing, pur- 
chasing, and building are placed. Boards of control can buy some 
commodities, such as coal, lumber, brick, and insurant, at an ad- 
vantage when the purchasing is concentrated in one body, but the 
tendency in such boards is to make a showing at the expense of 
quabtyi it is in fact very much to be doubted that they n^e any 
great saring to the state if all factors are taken into consideration. 
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Looking back at educational uistitmions thirty to fifty years ago, 
we realize that very little provision existed for the care of students 
or for the maintenance of satisfactory clerical staffs. Today much 
more is done for the student in eTCry iray than n-as done in the past. 
His health is watched, his mental status is studied, and an effort 
IS made to provide direction of his affairs through the creation of 
personnel departments. The number of persons serving the insti- 
tution in clerical and administrative matters constantly increases. 
The cost therefore of operating and administering an institution 
of learning is much greater now than it was formerly. 

What has been said thus far m this discussion has been negative 
in showing the increased expenses and demands upon the state} 
there is, however, another side to the picture. Certainly all that 
has been written in books, periodicals, and ppers about the growth 
of wealth in the United States has some meaning. In the period 
from r9r7eo t^22 the wealth of this country rose from $186,000,’ 
000,000 to $320,000,000,000, an increase of 72 per cent. If more 
recent years arc taken into consideration, the economists are telling 
us the national wealth has reached $400,000,000,000 and the in- 
come $90,000,000,000. We arc spending for higher education 
$483,000,000 or approximately $4.00 per capita. Meantime the 
per capita wealth has increased in the neighborhood of $ i ,000 since 
1912. Has higher cduation grown so much more rapidly than 
the increase in the wealth of the countr}'? 

The method of financing educational institutions by some of 
the legislatures is that of direct appropriation not only for con- 
struction of buildings but for their maintenance as well. Each 
two years the Institution comes to the legislature for an appropria- 
tion to meet its requirements. This method has the ad\'3ntagc of 
keeping the needs of the institution before the people. In other 
instances taxes arc levied which are paid directly to the institu- 
tion through the collecting agency, and such taxes are expected to 
meet the entire requirements of the university. In a third case the 
institution is maintained bj’ appropriations and by the receipts from 
fees in the form of fertilizer fees, feed fees, rojalties, and the like. 
In general the appropriations, as well as the recripts from taxation, 
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for the financing of state educational institutions come from the 
direct tax, known as the general property tax, upon real and per- 
sonal property. 

Sooner or later the states wJl enlarge their taxing basis espe- 
cially in view of the change in the form of wealth. Students of taxa- 
tion have often pointed out the inadequacy of present tax metho^ 
in dealing with the new types of wealth, and unquestionably in 
time provision will have to be made to obtain income from these 
sources that are at present largely neglected. 

Four types of available taxes are rarely converted to the secur- 
ing of income by the states- In the majority of cases they have not 
been employed, wth the exception of the tax upon gas. For the 
past sixty j'ears the tax upon incomes has been used by the federal 
government and by some of the states, but most of the states have 
found its collection so difficult that Httle revenue has been pro- 
duced. The difficulty of administering the tax is being overcome 
by a better understanding of it and of the technique of the gov- 
ernment. New York and Massachusetts have had an income tax 
for many years, and in North Carolina its reorganization has 
been so successful that $8,096,000 were secured for state purposes 
in the past year. The use of this tax in view of the change in th* 
forms of wealth will be invaluable, and the important thing to be 
kept in mind is the study of its administration not only by the state 
but also by university departments of economics. 

The estate tax, known as the inheritance tax, has been called a 
satisfactory' form of taxation by all students of taxation. Receipts 
from it relieve the general body of the state from the burden of 
increased taxation ; and, wth the present law providing that inherit- 
ance taxes lei'icd bj' states are given 80 per cent credit on the fed- 
eral tax, no adequate reason can be found for discontinuing this 
form of taxation. The argument for its use in the educational field 
is very strong. Certainly the receipts from this tax should not be 
diverted to paying current expenses but should go into capital 
investments- For some time there has been a strong lobby in Wash- 
ington working against this taxj if the law is repealed, the financiai 
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condition of the states as well as of the nation will be demoralized 
and disorganized. 

With the pressure for additional income, the states have looked 
about for other resources and, following the example of the fed- 
eral government, have given some consideration to luxurj’ taxes. 
The suggestion has been made that the states take over the federal 
tax on the admission to theatres and movie showsj however, so 
much opposition to this has arisen, and the problems involved 
in the final pajwent of the tax arc so great, that very few of the 
states have gone into it. Much the same can be said about a tax on 
cosmetics. These are looked upon by legislatures as luxuries and un- 
necessary, but practically one -half of the voters regard them as 
necessities. So there remains the tax on tobacco, particularly ciga- 
rettes. Eight states now have taxation of this kind. Such a tax 
brings into the treasury of Tennessee |i, 3/0,000 annually. The 
special session of the legislature of Tennessee increased the tax 
on cigarettes to four cents with practically no opposition. What the 
result will be remains to be seen, but unquestionably tobacco is a 
fruitful source of possible taxation. 

The directors of higher education in this country missed an op- 
portunity when they failed to obtain a part of the txxes upon gas- 
oline for educational purposes. This tax fe distinctly popular. It is 
regarded now as belonging to the highway commissions of the 
various commonwealths, and it undoubtedly will be needed for the 
development of motor transportation systems. 

The agitation for increased financial support has raised fees to 
a high point in certain instances, especially in privately endowed 
institutions. But the raising of fees involves the development of 
loan funds for the larger number of students who are to be assisted 
in getting an eduation. Without doubt, the time will come when 
public institutions will have to lc\7 higher fees and call upon pri- 
vate individuals to supplement these fees by the establishment of 
loan and scholarship funds. Another source of revenue is the levy- 
ing of a special fee upon every student in the university; this 
method was followed for a short period by the University of 
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Washington to establish a building fund. The amount so collected, 

if set aside, might meet many an emergency. 

In the operation of the modem state university, many business 
activities which require the attention of administrative offidals have 
come into an important place in the organization. Although 
receipts from book stores, commons, dining halls, residence halls, 
athletic games, and so forth swell the gross income, impress the 
public with the enlarged resources of the institution, and may m 
time under good management actually add to institutional re- 
sources j yet these activities call for increased staffs and enlarged 
administrative machinery and arc not In their final analyses sup- 
posed to be making money. Moreover, the administrative officers 
may be deluged t^dth finandal cares that are only incidentally edu- 
cational. 

Whereas added burdens press upon the state universities as 
going concerns, a movement is now under way in the (orrMtion 
of junior colleges that may make for some simplification in orgam- 
zation. The state university will be raised to real university status} 
however, a heavier load will be placed upon taxpayers in finanong 
many small junior colleges, and the university may be farther 
removed from the people. 

All of these matters are important. In reality the future of the 
state university and its adequate support depend upon the concept 
of the university held in the minds of trustees, faculty, and the 
people. The call for adult education and the increasing require- 
ments of modern life for scientists, teachers, administrators, and 
skilled persons in many fields point to the need of greater universi- 
ties. 

Not less but more support will be forthcoming surely as the uni- 
versities sen'c their purpose and the people realize the s'alue and 
the necessity of education. The increase of wealth in this countr)' 
justifies and certainly will require a payment beyond four dollars 
per capita for all higher education in the United States. In truth, 
the growth in educational resources depends first of all upon the 
work done in the universities in teaching and research. Increased 
support will come to the state universities when the purposes of 
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university education are formulated and when those purposes are 
made clear to the people. If the universities fail, the failure will 
be because they have not been able to make their message impres- 
sive enough and because their vision has been too small. 


The Registrar and the Next Step 

Address to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April, 1934; 

published in tBuflftin of the % 4 meneart t/fitodaiion of Collegiate 
Regutrari, July, 1934 

What I am attempting to say this morning is not a summary of 
all that has been said by the preceding speakers but rather an in- 
dication to you of the next step, as I sec it, in the office of the reg- 
istrar and in his relation to two problems. 

The registrar stands as a kind of ouiguard between secondary 
education and higher education. He has had an extensive develop- 
ment in the last fifteen years; during this time he has moved from 
a bookkeeper and a gtiardian of records and grades to an officer who 
is really interested in educational procedure and who has more ma- 
terial in his possession for study of academic processes than has any 
other agency or any other group in the field of education. 

What is he going to do with this material? How is he going to 
use it? 

The tendency must be more and more, I believe, m the direction 
of applying these records and documents to the purposes of research. 
The office of registrar should have among its personnel a research 
man, associated possibly with the college of education, in order 
that not only the usual business may be carried on but also helpful 
and constructive study of the material, too often locked up, may be 
made. Because in the record books is the story of what is actually 
happening In the field of higher education, intensive attention must 
be given continually to those data in the registrar’s office if we are 
to know what to do, where we are going, and when we may hope 
to arrive. 
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Problems are apparent in the field of secondary education itself, 
and problems arc present in the relations between the secondary 
schools and the colleges and universities in the matter of certifia- 
tion and admission of students. An enormous expansion of subject 
matter has developed in the high schools. In some degree the 
schools have copied the college courses, making it embarrassing 
often for the colleges to build or to modify their procedure in the 
fields in which secondary education has already perhaps given 
superficial pre-views. 

Moreover, secondary education has lost ground with the public 
in the last half dozen years. If it is to regain that favor, it must 
make a restatement of the courses which it offers in the public high 
schools and in the private secondary schools. It must check an ex- 
pansion that has reduced the effectiveness and the efficiency of the 
work which has actually been done by the pupils in the high schools. 
It must work on its own, not on college, courses. A great many 
teachers in high schools, coming from their master’s work or their 
doctor’s work in a university, transfer all that they have been doing 
in the graduate field to the classes that they are teaching. The re- 
sult is that with somewhat reduced statements of the courses that 
they have had, these teachers follow the same lines, the same gen- 
eral ideas, the same viewpoints that were taught to them in the 
university. 

There must be a restatement of these courses, not on the basis 
of college needs or necessities, but rather on the basis of the prob- 
lem which faces the secondary school. And the reselling of the 
secondary school to the public becomes a necessity because of loss 
of confidence in it. You have seen the attacks upon the high school, 
emphasizing the fads that have been developed. After all, a pres- 
entation of the content of secondary education will have to be 
made from the point of view of the group with which it deals and 
of the part which it pla>’S in the sodal order. 

These are general statements, alwaj’s easy for pedagogues to 
make. They arc noted for being able to tell the world that it ought 
to be reformed, but the question of telling it how it can be reformed 
is a very difficult process. Secondary education as it stands today 
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occupies a highly important position in the whole field of educa- 
tion; it must rest upon the idea of doing a particular thing for 
the youth at that particular time, in a new environment, and under 
■new conditions. The expansion which has taken place, it seems to 
me, must be arrested, and emphasis must be placed upon what 
might be called fundamental wurses. 

When we turn to the group of students in the secondary field 
who are entering college, the situation there is chan^ng rapidly, 
bringing in additional problems. The registrars of our country have 
set up a neat system of admitting students and of recording their 
grades in their archives. It is a very neat system — there is no ques- 
tion about that — and it works well from the point of view of ac- 
counting. But a registrar who is alive to his opportunities will not 
abide by that kind of procedure just because it is convenient. I think 
he must come more and more into the general trends of the present 
time, namely, the admission of students into college on the basis 
of ability to do college work. And such a basis of admission will 
mean that a lot of the things that we are now asking in the way of 
so much English and so much mathematics and so much science 
and so much social science will be put aside as really the account- 
ing method of getting into college, and in their place we shall at- 
tempt to bring about the acceptance of students because of their 
abilities and interests. 

Dr. Ben Wood ws here the other day, and I presume he talked 
to you about certain phases of this problem and gave you a great 
deal of material about it. I notice on the program other speakers 
who probably moved somewhat in that direction. Vou have, I 
think, a new basis for admission of college students from the sec- 
ondary schools w'hicli is likely to come into a procedure and a 
method in a comparatively short time. At present they are admitted 
upon fifteen units, the old Carnegie Units; we are finding, how- 
ever, that these units do not really search out the abilities that we 
want in college students. So the tendency must be more and more 
toward asking the high schools to cooperate in finding the best 
students in their graduating classw in order that they may go on 
to college, not on the theory’ that they baTC done a certain number 
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of units of work, but rather on the grounds of their ability and o 

"rvr^“Kl^sendi^ a boy to college simply bcj 
Je he Lts^ go if he has no literary or =cl=nti c mUrests of 
any kind and if he is not concerned about books or Irarn g. 
lengthening of adolescence by four years 
but, from the point of view of the college and of the studc 
self, the question of ability and interest should come first. 

Under this new procedure, the high school would sen 
dent’s record to the college. This record would indicate not oiU) 
the kind of work which he had done but also his scholarship. 


altitude, and his activities. _ ^ j 

His scholarship would include, of course, h>s interest and ® ^ 

His activities would show his relationship to his fellow stu cn 
and his manner of working in cooperative arrangements and ^ 
Operative organizations. His attitude would have to do 
approach to social Ideals, with questions of his integrity and gooo 
sportsmanship, and with his honesty of mind and honesty P”**' 
pose. All of these would be included in his record. The student, 
therefore, instead of coming to college as he does now with a 
record showing that he has done this, that, and the other thing m 
special topics, would come to college with a record that would show 
his ability, his interest, his activity, and his relationship to his te - 
low students. And when he was admitted to college on that basis, 
we should have a student who would be acceptable to the college* 
Certainly the interest that would be aroused in that student, as a 
consequence of the new’ attitude of the secondary school and of the 
college, would result in very beneficial effects and influences upon 


the boy. . - 

Now’ what Is the relationship of the registrar to all of this, 
should say that he can stand in the way of a procedure of this kin 
by insisting upon the old type of record and the old type of ad- 
mission, that he can hamper the movement very considerably by 
his attitude. When the members of a faculty determine on a mode 
of conduct, necessarily the registrar will have to comply with it} 
on the other hand, you will always find in a faculty certain con- 
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servatives who, strengthened by the office of records, can make 
impossible the bringing about of hoped for results. 

So the registrar’s office must neassarily move in the direction 
of more careful study of the records with which it is dealing. It 
must make the attempt to formulate from the study of those rec- 
ords new attitudes and policies because in general the administra- 
tive officer of an institution, on account of the multiplicity of duties 
that he has, must rely upon the work which is done by his col- 
leagues in the study of educational problems. If the registrar’s 
office has a trained research man or a research woman in its organ- 
ization studying the problem from the point of view of the in- 
stitution and of the high school, it may make a great contribution 
to the present period in education. In this epoch, education must 
adjust itself to the changing forms of government, of political 
organization, and of social life. To arrive at even a fairly happy 
solution of these challenging and changing forces demands con- 
stant study because nobody knows the drift and nobody can foresee 
the final harbor that we are going to reach. The only way that 
we can keep in contact with present day tendencies is by constant 
study, and the agenq' through which much of that study can best 
be done is the registrar’s office. 

The registrar who is equal to the opportunity and who has a suf- 
ficient amount of knowledge and understanding of the technique 
of statistics and of educational policy to make these needed con- 
tributions, I believe, will occupy a much larger place in the guid- 
ance of educational policies than he has had in the past. Because 
of the marked change and increased scholarship in the field of 
the registrar’s office, that office will come into added importance 
in analyzing records and in bringing about fonvard looking pur- 
poses in the colleges. Such is the next step for the registrar. 
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The Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

An Outline of His Responsibilities 
and Duties in a Modern Educational Institution 
PuUished in 

The Educational ’Butinni Sif onager and ‘Buyer, December, 1930 
The professionalizing of college staffs goes on apace. Not so long 
ago a clever young woman looked after student records; a pro- 
fessor gave part of his time to the library; laboratories were just 
exhibit places; the college doctor and nurses were unknown; and 
the business office received fees and endowment income and spent 
the money by order from the president of the college or university. 
Now purchasing is a difficult and spcdal task, and accounting has 
become a guiding agency for the administration of the college. 
Along with these developments which indicate the progress made 
in educational fadlities, the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
has come into his own and is rapidly reaching a professional status. 

The office of superintendent of buildings and grounds has grown 
in the last twenty years from a janitor, gardener, and man of all 
work to a position of major importance. The old college plm* 
needed little attention, comparatively speaking, except cleaning and 
maintenance of buildings and campus lawn. The remarkable better- 
ment of college architecture, the impro\'cment5 in sanitary arrange- 
ments, the enlargement of heating and lighting fadlities, all of 
these with their possible breakdowns and their always requirements 
of repair have demanded a trained and experienced man to look 
after the ups and downs of the institution’s physical equipment. 

In my day as a college student, the student body was allowed to 
shift for itself both on and off the campus. There may have been 
advantages in such a regime; however, possible tragedies of illness, 
cold redtation rooms, draughts, and the closing of the college for 
a few days in time of heavy weather occurred frequently. More- 
over, modem requirements of comfort and the equipment of h' 
branes, offices, rest rooms, dispensaries, living rooms, swimming 
pools, and laboratories with many kinds of machines and motors 
have complicated the occupation of maintaimng a college plant and 
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have made that operation a business in itself. This fact is gradu- 
ally being recognized by college boards and executive officers} 
along wth other officers of health and administration, the super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds is being given his rightful and 
respected place in the university staff. 

What does the superintendent of buildings and grounds do? 
The answer to this question will throw some light on the duties of 
this new department in the college organization and will also give 
a Ixisis for the discussion of his duties. The list cannot be complete 
nor is it given in the order of importance. Since verbs e.xprcssing 
the activities will give a picture of the doings of this officer, here 
arc listed some of the things he or his organization docs: cmplop, 
cleans, gardens, repairs, paints, mends, builds, estimates, selects, 
plans, draws, disciplines, watches, obseir'es, listens, transports, con- 
fers, records, orders, collects, caulogs, inventories, analyzes, ex- 
periments. The list might be indefinitely expanded, but the main 
activities arc covered by these twenty-four verbs of action. 

What has the institution in the way of grounds, buildings, and 
equipment? Where arc the roads, telephone wires, sewers, water 
connections, and heat lines? Even today few institutions have 
data covering these matters. The superintendent of buildings and 
grounds starts his office a campus map showing topography, 
location of buildings, roads, and all scjwicc connections. Such a 
map cannot be made over night for it requires accurate data on 
all the locations. Campus planning is superficial indeed unless 
the data on these matters can he supplied by the institution when 
the plan is made. Quite often the l^oard of managers forgets the 
cost of making connections with service lines, .and the money for a 
building is exceeded because the service connections have been over- 
looked. In this respect the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
supplements the work of the architect and is a potent hetor in mak- 
ing the building a going and habitable structure. 

Following the mapping of campus and grounds, he has the prob- 
lem of inventor)*. In some institutions this falls upon the business 
officer, bvit it might well be one of the duties of the superintendent 
l>ccausc he Is in cIo<c contact with buildings and their contents. 
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The superintendent, at any rate, must keep an inventory oi sup- 
plies for janitors, building materials, lamps, towels, and so on. 
He must watch the market for his materials so that purchases may 
be made advantageously. 

And as a buying officer he must keep on hand catalogs of all 
the manufacturing and jobbing concerns that deal In the materials 
required. Such a catalog collcalon to be of any use must be ar- 
ranged and must be kept up to date. His office is visited constantlj 
by agents and representatives of business concerns far and wde, 
who take much time and an infinite amount of patience. His real 
problem is one of conservation of his rime; otherwise he is harassed 
and hindered in his daily duties. The study of catalogs is a matter 
of importance to the institution because a careful and keen super- 
intendent can save a groat deal for his university or college bj’ 
u'atching the changes not only in prices but in the types and char- 
acter of materials. 

The buying of coal is an example of what this statement means. 
To most people coal is coal. As a matter of fact, coal varies greatly, 
and the buying of it sdentifically by tests not only sas'cs wear on 
furnaces but lowers costs of transportation, reduces ash handling, 
and produces more heat units. Tlie superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, therefore, should have the help of the chemistry de- 
partment in analyring the coal. His records, moreover, should 
show what every' furnace is doing and who are the most efficient 
firemen. Of course, he knows how many square feet of radiation he 
has to heat, and he learns where the careless professors reside who 
open windows and leave lights on. His records must show the 
costs of operation and be comparable from year to year so that he 
may know the expense of hearing each building. 

Staffs come and go, though some that ought to go stay on and 
become college characters! The success of a department of build- 
ings and grounds depends upon the reliability, honesty', intelli- 
gent, and hard worldng qualities of its staff. Besides the superin- 
tendent, the staff for an institurion of average size might consist 
of an assistant, a clerk, a night watchman, a plumber, a boss or- 
penter, an clectndan, a gardener, janitors, and laborers. These 
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men and women should be selected with great care, and emphasis 
should be placed upon intelligence, honesty, and physical condi- 
tion. The institution should provide liability insurance, grant a 
vacation of at least a week each year, make provision for illness, 
pay a living u-age, and retire the worker at the age of sixty-eight 
on a small pension. In the office of the superintendent should be 
kept a record card for every employee on which are listed name, 
age, nationality, color, job, residence, wage, length and effective- 
ness of service. 

The wise superintendent will bring his staff together several 
times a year to talk with them not only about their work but also 
about possible aeddents, about methods of cleaning, about guard- 
ing the property of the institution, about the reports they should 
make, and even about the purposes of the college. Problems of 
discipline will arise now and then. These vary from carelessness 
to drinking and stealing. The atmosphere of the institution will 
permeate the staff in time, and, as the staff gathers morale, such 
lapses grow less frequent. Patience and understanding, accom- 
panied by firmness and by clear, definite instructions, create 
loyally and good will. Many a superintendent has failed because 
he is hazy and indefinite in his orders. Written orders posted on 
bulletin boards meet this difficulty in part, A booklet containing 
general instructions and stating the obligations of employees might 
dear up a good deal of friction because the employee then knows 
what his duties arc and what he can rely upon. 

3n the older days very few institutions had night watchmen, and 
none of them had any police sptem. The automobile together 
with increasing student bodies, larger campuses, and greater build- 
ings has made what was a minor problem a really difficult situa- 
tion. Watchmen must be chosen after much thought, given doclK, 
and required to cover certain stations and to make a d:iily report on 
temperatures, on open windows, on unlocked doors, and on other 
matters seemingly unimportant but nevertheless indicative of what 
is going on during the dark hours. 

In the daytime the grounds’ police have to deal with traffic and 
parking. There are strangers to be directed with courteous com- 
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men.. Mcanume .he superimenden. must 
scheme, hoping that he can make improvemenB 'hat wdl 
the noise of traffic and keep motor cars ^ 

points. The faculty may rule that students are “ 

Lbiles, but this law seldom solves the problem, and the supem 
tendent has the traffic question before him all of the tim . 
campus differs from others so that the solution in one case do« 
not help much in solving the problem elsewhere. To expect 
seventy-five dollars a month man to be a good night watchnm 
and the ordinary laborer to become a day policeman is to hope l 
the impossible. Modern living procedure has placed a police pm 
lem on the college, and the wise superintendent recognizes i 
such, trusting that his president may see it too and make suita c 
pro^sion In the budget. , 

Fire protection has advanced considerably under the pressure ^ 
insurance companies and the advantages of co-insurance. Not o ) 
must the buildings have water connections in ase of 
paratus must be able to approach buildings on hard roaw. 
superintendent, who should be fersona grata with the local fire «- 
partment, must furnish the chief with a map of grounds and p ans 
of buildings. 

Like all other campus dwellers the superintendent of buiWinp 
and grounds is beset by the temptation to organize a staff that 
do everything, that will be housed compactly, and that will ena ^ 
him to expand the functions he hopes to take on. What shops oug ^ 
his department to have and how far should they be expanded m 
making furniture, setting up boilers, steam fitting and plumbmgj 
painting, grading, canying on construction and architectural pl^' 
ning? 1 do not know that any one can say offhand just how tar 
these activities should be engaged in by the superintendent o 
buildings and grounds and his staff; the warning though show 
be given that a drifting policy regarding these things may pro'C 
to be very expensive to the college. The reason for this statement 
is to be found in several facts: first, an organization may be too 
large for the college and may maintain a staff that cannot be profit- 
ably employed; second, the oversight of many activities may be 
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more than the superintendent and his office can take care of; third, 
the cost of production may be larger than careful buj-ing and ef- 
fective contracting can prowde. The answer depends upon local 
conditions and the size of the institution. 

It is to be doubted whether the buildings and grounds organiza- 
tion should attempt to do architectural work in the planning of 
buildings. The training of the superintendent hardly fits him to 
undertake such work, and the high grade professional architect can 
produce better looking and more convenient buildings than any 
department of buildings and grounds. The employment of a per- 
manent architect who shares office with the superintendent is sel- 
dom satisffictorj'. All of this does not mean that the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, especially if he is a good engineer, should 
not be in constant communication with the architect, keeping him 
in line with the problems of the institution as a whole. It is quite 
desirable that the superintendent’s office should supervise con- 
struction, taking over this function from the architect. The average 
building supen'isor employed by the architect is apt to Jet construc- 
tion proceed and then report on the defects after the material and 
work have been put in place. The superintendent of buildings and 
grounds as the direct representative of the owner has a greater 
responsibility and far more pride in the excellence of the construc- 
tion. His relations with the contractor are on a solid basis since he 
is the owner’s representative. 

When students are housed in residence halls, the college under- 
takes the responsibility sometimes to earn an income on endow- 
ment but more often to provide better housing facilities than can 
be had in the (own. Whatever (he purpose, the erection and man- 
agement of student halls add to the burdens of institutional admin- 
istration. Sometimes the men’s residence halls are placed under the 
military department if there is one connected with the institution; 
but more often they arc managed by a separate staff under the dean 
of men supposedly independent of, but always falling back on, the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. In any event he must 
look after the heating, lighting, and care of lawns. 

The cleaning of the buildings h placed in some colleges upon 
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his organization, and he may be called upon to hold down the lid 
when the populace that inhabits them gets out of hand. Should the 
matrons of halls be under his organization since they arc primarily 
engaged in keeping the buildings clean and well directed? Or 
should the whole matter of discipline and care of buildings be 
located with the deans of men and women? If the purpose of a 
buildings and grounds organization is taken into account as it must 
be, then discipline and cver^'day management should be left to 
the deans’ offices, and the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
should be given the responsibility of keeping up heat, light, lawns, 
and repairs. In any event, the line should be clearly drawn to avoid 
constant confusion and to prcx’cnt much going back and forth to 
settle problems over which no one seems to have any authority. 

Colleges as a general rule pride themselves on the appearance of 
their campuses. The lawns and i\7 covered buildings inspire many 
a poem dedicated to Alma Mater, Chance docs not make beautiful 
campuses. It is true that some campuses have more natural beauty 
than ©there, but all of them must be planned, though t about, worked 
over, and loved if the grounds arc to continue attractive. A first 
class landscape architect can lay out the grading and planting 
scheme and can do the initial workj the institution itself must 
go on with the ideas in connection with its own general plan. On 
the staff of the superintendent should be a gardener, and the super- 
intendent himself ought to know that round flower beds or star 
shaped embellishments have no place in ampus landscape plans. 
Adherence to the planting design is fundamental, and diversion 
from it by occupants of some of the buildings who have planting 
ideas or by the superintendent himself brings confusion and ugli- 
ness. If the campus is large enough, the college may undertake the 
maintenance of a small nursery where may be grown the larger 
portion of the shrubbery for building and walk landscaping. The 
laying out of walks and roads is a problem that may well test the 
wisdom of Solomon in these days of traffic. There is no rule except 
to hold the number down and to make them as broad and as con- 
venient as possible. 

Among the important things that the superintenden t of buildings 
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and grounds must analyze and must show in his records as the 
results of experimentation are cost and reliability of various kinds 
of coal, paints, plasters, roofing and materials of all types, and 
methods of cleaning. The cost of cleaning is an increasingly cx- 
pensii'e item in budgets. To hold this sum down and yet to get 
efficiency are matters for great vigilance which require the careful 
selection of staff and the use of the best soaps, cleaners, and scrub- 
bing machines. 

The records must show the cost per square foot of floor space 
and the varying uses to which buildings arc put. Comparisons 
from year to year will yield \'aluable information as a guide to 
the best results. Although creditable manufacturers are usually 
careful about the claims they make for their products, still the use 
of them under different circumstances shows a variety of perform- 
ances that require careful inspection and study if the institution is 
to get the most for its money. What paint will do under weather 
conditions must be tested. Radiator wives, steam pipe coverings, 
gaskets, and all the long list of technical materials are under con- 
stant oteervation. The results must be tabulated, and the records 
kept if the accuracy of conclusions is to be something more than a 
matter of memory. 

The budget question looms large in the problems of the office. 
It is a question that carries with it diffiailties and much bookkeep- 
ing if it Is not made clear to the buildings and grounds department 
as well as to every other department in the institution. General rc- 
p.iin> on buildings are chargeable to the budget of the building. 
This appears to be understood by all concerned, but the various 
changes and repairs for departments may be charged to the budget 
of the superintendent or may be chalked up against the depart- 
ment. In addition, unexpected expenditures, often small but ncc- 
essarj', leave the business man of the institution wondering what 
to do about them. The bickerings over matters of this kind con- 
sume a good deal of time of well paid officers. The main thing is 
to know what the plan is. The budgets of departments may carry 
repairs within the habitation of the department, or the changes 
may be charged to the building. Perhaps it is fairer to charge such 
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costs to the departments because comparison of expenses from year 
to year will then include all the items of departmental costs. The 
budget of the superintendent of buildings and grounds, therefore, 
would include the main items of repairs but not small expenses of 
the departments. If such is the plan, the office of the superintendent 
must have a copy of the budgets for all departments in which such 
allowances have been made. 

The patience of Job has been regarded as the arid test of human 
ability to withstand announces of all kind. The superintendent of 
buildings and grounds has need of this attribute. He is called on 
to do almost everything from the trivial to the important. His 
telephone rings constantly carrying requests and complaints from 
everj' part of the campus. These matters must be attended to 
promptly and good naturcdly if the campus is to be a fairly happy 
place. So equanimity of mind and hean is an essential quaht)'. 
Honesty is a fundamental requirement. The office is subject to 
many temptations and Is in a position to secure commissions and 
gratuities from salesmen and contractors if it Is in the mind of the 
superintendent to take them. Such a course is disastrous to any 
officer who allows htmself to go in that direction and will sooner 
or later bring disgrace upon him and break his professional career. 
Seldom docs this happen, and it is an honor to the professional 
standing of the superintendents of buildings and grounds that this 
is the case. 

Many are the burdens, and long arc the hours that the super- 
intendent carries in his daily routine. A weak man, phj'sically, i* 
not equal to the many calls made upon the holder of the office. 
Good health Is indispensable. 

Sympathy for his staff and his colleagues, comprehension of the 
goals of the university, understanding of men, and a sense of 
humor are all necessary for the person who would fill adequately 
this important position. 

Professional trairung is essential. The old-fashioned superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds can hardly cope with eccentrici- 
ties of motors, machines, valves, meters, contours, balances, and 
mathematical calculations of stresses and pressures. This new call- 
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ing requires the trained engineer who has had experience in the 
practice of his profession. Modern plants of colleges and universi- 
ties are complicated and intricate. The demands of the students, 
the professors, and the public grow every day. The sanitation of 
buildingsj the beauty of groundsj the heating and lighting of 
rooms, offices, and Jaboratoriesj the protection of propertyj the 
maintenance of structures against wear and decay} the care and 
beautifying of grounds; all rest on this officer who should be 
accorded an honorable place in the staff of an institution of higher 
education. 


Research as a University Function 

Summary of address to the 

Kentucky Chapter of the American Chemical Society} published in 
School and Soacty, June 21» I919 

This discussion of research as a university function may tvell be 
begun by the Socratic process of asking questions and by making 
definitions. The first query, “What is a university^” has been an- 
swered thousands of times, and the dictionaries give at least three 
different answers. One of these says that a university Is a collection 
of colleges} another defines it as a group of scholars organized to- 
gether in search of truth} and the third combines the two sug- 
gestions contained in the others and defines a university as, “a 
group of colleges in which scholars are gathered for the purpose 
of presenting and finding the truth.” With this definition of a uni- 
versity before us, we may ask, “What are its functions?” The first 
of these js commonly stated to be teaching; the second is the carry- 
ing on of research with intention of adding to knowledge and the 
extending of knowledge by publication; the third deals with the 
gathering of material in libraries and museums for (he purpose of 
illustrating the progress of dvilization; and the fourth is the serv- 
ice to the state. As it is the second function in which we are in- 
terested, I turn again to the definition of research for the purpose 
of abstracting from it some ideas of the meaning of this much 
used w’ord. 
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Research is called a diligent, protracted 
studious inquiry. The Standard Dictionary sayT, “It is 
investigation of some phenomena . . . by the 

of discovering facts or coordinating them as bsv. In th 

tions there are certain words that need to be brought ou and to 

emphasiaed, “diligent, studious, and systematic. Hove , 1 

the elements of diligence and system are essential m 
the persistent individual without imagination or inpnu.ty wouin 
be put down as the greatest of the mighty. Above all diligen 
systematic study, the chief requirements in modern rcsear 
imagination and ingenuity. University men are so impressc 
the necessity of research that too often the form is taken for tn 
real essence of such activity. As a result of this mistaken exert 
a type of investigation has developed that throws on to the edua- 
tional world much expended effort in the matter of useless puWica 


In research what is worthwhile depends upon the selection o 
the problem. If the person who attempts to select the problem 
does not know the field, he is bound to come to disappointmenti 
particularly is this true in the case of young workers. Every grad- 
uate committee knows that this happens many times with the re- 
suit that a year’s work must be thrown away. Along with the selec- 
tion of the problem the research worker must have absolute hon- 
esty of purpose. Any man who attempts to disguise the facts or p'^ 
them around to a previously determined thcor>’ Is bound to o 
harm to sdence and to education. Research requires honesty of pu^ 
pose and loyalty to the science in which one works. There must 
some comprehension of the problem with a clear determination 
not to force it or to compel it to come within the scope of a limite 
discussion. It is essential then that the man who undertakes rc 
search shall be honest w'ith himself, with his science, and with his 
problem. 

Nor is it necessary that all research should be practical. The 
history of science is full of surprises, and many an insignificant 
problem in the realm of pure science has turned out to be a gr«t 
principle capable of vast values. In fact, most of the great dis- 
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covcries of the world have been made without any purpose of ap- 
plying them to some practice. True wisdom, therefore, prompts 
the student engaged in research to remain in the realm of principle, 
to search for the fundamental, and to abide by the laws of science. 
He must also be willing to apply, wherever it can be done, the 
harrowing process of elimination and to throw' aside the experi- 
ments over which he has labored long and hard if they are found 
not to comply with application of principle. In the laboratories 
and work rooms of science, principles have been applied to prac- 
tical problems, and mere guesswork has been put aside as the honest 
way to a conclusion. Hence, it w'ould appear that research bears 
hard indeed upon the man who is insincere and who is impatient of 
sound work and of thoroughgoing methods. 

It has been fairly well shown that there are very few men who 
possess both the power of teaching and the capacity of carrying on 
research} yet a very close relationship exists between teaching 
power and ability to find the truth. In our graduate schools, the 
man of research, though he has no desire to teach, can find a con- 
genial atmosphere of study. His interest may not be in the students, 
in which case he should be given an opportunity to attempt to 
arrive at the goal of his science. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that good teaching depends upon the constant refreshment of the 
man who is engaged in it. Just as soon as he begins to feel jaded, 
to look upon his material as old, and to come into a feeling of toler- 
ance with his acciunulated notes, that man is on the road to poor 
teaching and to loss of power. Teaching is a great force and, like 
everything else, it must have matcrialsj if these materials are not 
supplied by constant additions, teaching w'iJl lose its inspiration. 

The teacher who has not been able to carry on investigation and 
research is, moreover, likely to be at the mercy of any kind of edu- 
rnfinnnl faJcfic who may present some new scheme or some new 
consideration in the intellectual field. This has been illustrated 
more than once in the visit of book agents to college comraimities. 
A man in the field of science would never think of buying a book 
vrith little or no standing in the scientific field} but the man who 
Is unacquainted with history or literature will buy many a book 
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that should not have a place on his Jibrar}' shelves because he has 
no testing standard. Furthermore, the teacher without interest in 
research may become so hidebound and set in his own world that 
his mind is not receptive to new ideas and discoveries. 

The same sort of thing applies to the teacher W’ho, having little 
or no knowledge of the modem methods of investigation and re- 
search, finds himself unable to apply that discrimination of judg- 
ment which makes good teaching and which produces intellectual 
interest in students. As I have observ'ed the development of facul- 
ties and the presentation of educational work in classes, I believe it 
is essential that ever>' teacher should have a problem to work 
upon — a problem that will keep him fresh in methods of procedure 
and make him a bigger man as he goes on with his study. 

One of the disasters against which the university must be on 
its guard with zealous care is a tendency of leaching bodies to be- 
come mediocre. This tendency can be prevented by the injcctioo 
from time to time of new personalities of high grade in facultj’ 
groups and by the fact that every member of a faculty has before 
him some worthwhile problem in his particular field. As he touches 
the fountains of knowledge anew, he feels an inspiration that U 
constantly added to and magnified. In his teaching work this in* 
spiratlon is felt by both the teacher and the students. 

Research therefore, to my mind, Js one of the great important 
factors in univ'ersity life. It assists the university in carrying out one 
of its reasons for being; and ako, because it is the basis of good 
teaching, research is verily the life of the university. 
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The University and the Development of 
Agriculture 

Adtlrcss at the inauguration of President Lotus D. Coffman, 
University of Minnesota, May 15, 1921; 

published in The University and the Commoniveahh by the 
Um'veraty of Minnesota 

Nothing is more pathetic in the history of education than the 
early attempts of institutions to comply with the conditions of the 
Morrill Act as they were understood in the early seventies and 
eighties of the last century, unless it is the pristine efforts of psy- 
chologists to drag their subject from the “science of the soul” to 
the higher land of a real analysis of human functions. Without any 
guide, for there vtis no science of agriculture, the early builders 
of these institutions established schools in imitation of those already 
existing and set up courses of study that were closely akin to the 
secondary schools of the time. In order to impress the public with 
numbers, the emphasis was laid upon the type of school that would 
appeal to the many. Content with this view of their functions the 
agricultural colleges of the land for the first twenty years of their 
histor)’ drifted along with little or no instruction in the field of 
agriculture as we know it today. 

With an occasional exception, the great patrimonies of public 
land were sold for a mere song, and the proceeds filtered away in 
the construction of ugly buildings devoted to the housing of de- 
partments of language, mathematics, and the other highly respected 
subjects of the old-fashioned curriculum. The teacher of agricul- 
ture was faced with a difficult task since science failed to provide 
him with the data required for satisfactory instruction. 

The establishment of the experiment stations in 1887 had an 
immediate influence in widening the vision of, and adding new con- 
tent to, the courses in biology, physics, and chemistry. Coming as 
they did when the Central West was passing from small grain 
agriculture to diversified crops and animal husbandry, the experi- 
ment stations had a marked effact upon the teaching in the univer- 
sities and colleges associated with them. Nevertheless, time was 
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remircd to enlarge courses of study atrd to bring the standard ol 
up to a college level, not to mention a umversitj- plan-. 
Only during the last wcnty years, therefore, has the unuerat) 
idea of research found its vay into agricultural instrurtion. 

Meantime agriculture as a great industry has forged aheaO, 
bringing problems to the state universities faster than they rcere 
able to solve them. So rapidly has this movement pne on ftat it 
threatens to outrun the financial and administrative capaaty o 
the state universities and agricultural colleges to deal vnth Jt. 
In addition the rural delivery, the consolidated schools, 
cultural press, and other agencies have raised the standarf ot 
countrj’ life and created a clientele among the farmers of tMe 
land who may safely be counted as more progressive^ and in- 
telligent than any other industrial group. This in itself widens the 
problem and forces upon the state universities and agrii^nual 
colleges the necessity' of really doing research and giving instruc- 
tion of an unusually high character to meet the needs of the peopW' 
Within the memory of all of us, agriculture has passed from a.*! 
individual status to an industrial one demanding business orgaruM- 
Uon, careful statement, and application of scientific principles- 
That such an evolution should have taken place in so short a tune, 
now that we review it from present day v-antage ground, was to ha^'e 
been expected. Looking forward to the next twent>'-five jaars, tne 
universities can not have any excuse for failing to meet the situa- 
tion. If the sdentific principles then known could have been ap- 
plied twenty-five years before thc>- were, the advance in national 
prosperity would have been almost unbelievable. It appears, there- 
fore, that the obligations of the universities to the fundamental 
industrj' of agriculture are compelling, necessitating the appli®' 
tioa of v-ision, courage, and knowledge to the problems of today- 
It is not necessary to inrist that agriculture is the foundation 
upon which rests the welfare of a great industrial people. Although 
that fact is accepted, it might be well to emblazon on college walls 
the words of Daniel Welster: 

The cdt:T»;loa of tie earth a the stoit iaporun: lahor of maa. 

Uettihle ii the fetexe of * coa auy Trhkh ha loR iti taste for agricaltare. If 
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is one lesson of history that is unmisukable, it b that national strength lies very 
near the soil. 

Such statements do not solve the problem of the unh'crsic>'’s rela- 
tion to agriculture} they only tend to bring it out in bold relief. 

The time has come, however, for the administrative bodies 
of the state universities to grasp the full meaning of Daniel Web- 
ster’s comment. That they have not, I think, can be fairly well 
demonstrated. With a few exceptions the agricultural colleges 
are .somewhat isolated parts of the university organization. The em- 
phasis upon the needs of expanding professions has brought many 
problems to the universities in the form of greater plants and new 
schools of Jaw, medicine, engineering, and education. Also the 
constantly growing student bodies have clogged the machinery of 
administration and directed the attention of university heads to 
housing, welfare, and construction to the possible neglect of agri- 
culture. When this is said, it is not to be understood that no prog- 
ress has been made but rather to be deplored that the development 
of agricultural courses and of investigations has not kept pace with 
the growth of the industry or of the universities themselves. 

I do not go so far as to say that there is a crisis in agricul- 
tural instruction today, but I know that we are close to a period 
of depression if not actually in it. Obviously the universities are 
by no means keeping pace with the needs of the industry in the 
presentation of scientific data and the teaching of prindplcs. An in- 
quiry among those best informed on the status of agricultural ex- 
tension will disclose the somcivbat general impression that agri- 
cultural extension has slowed down all over the country. Although 
good results arc being obtained, they are not fully commensurate 
with the time or money expended. This condition is due first to the 
lack of well-trained men to fill the positions created by the Smith- 
Lever Act and second to (fie absence of sckndfk data needed to 
supplement the work in the extension field. The informational 
course of instruction has all but spent itself, and the extension work- 
er finds that he needs scientific data of a specific character if he is 
to enlist the interest of the farmer. 

Both the training of men and the explanation and accumulation 
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of scientific data are university functions of the highest order. The 
first of these requires a staff of able teachers, highly skilled and 
thoroughly acquainted with modern problems. Such staffs arc a 
rarity due to the drawing of able men into government and man- 
agerial positions at salaries higher than the universities pay. The 
result is a dearth of men for the positions in agricultural teaching 
including the extension field. The second, the accumulation of sci- 
entific data, is quite as important. It was the intent of the Hatch Act 
to make the experiment station research organizations capable m 
their staff and equipment of dealing with agricultural problems m 
a really scientific w’ay. 

Much Y^luable work has been done bj' the stations and is being 
carried on by them today} nevertheless, there is a gradual dropping 
back in agricultural research among the agricultural expenment 
stations. This disturbing situation Is the result of insufficient sup- 
port. Up to 1914. the states increased the funds so designated to 
meet the federal appropriations, but since then they have not added 
to the aggregate amount despite the difference in purchasing power 
of the dollar in 1914 and in 1920. This failure to appropriate for 
the experiment stations may be accounted for in the new demands 
upon state legislatures through the Smith-Lever Act, voational 
education, and the federal roads expenditures. The old story of 
the hide is applicable} there is just so much of it, and, when used 
for shoes, it cannot be made into a coat to keep out the wind. 

Another incubus rests upon the stations and their work in the 
form of police and regulator^' dudes that take the time and cnerg}' 
of directing officers. Many of the stations look after the regulations 
of seeds, feeds, fertilizers, drugs, the licensing of creameries, the 
keepers of be«, the planters of orchards, and the sale of nurserj' 
stock. All of these are worth doing, but, when saddled on a re- 
search Institution, they act as the Old Man of tbs Sea on the 
tack of Sindbod, the Sailor. The list is not completed with this 
recital. On the other hand, the agricultural colleges so closely 2^ 
sodated with the stations fed that the station men an be used for 
te^hing oftentimes more extensively than is desirable for the best 
work in the colleges or the stations. So the research work is hcmm«d 
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in by Jack of funds, regulatory and police duties, and leaching func- 
tions. Thus tlie source of agricultural information is clogged, and 
the whole system of instruction is affected, by the conditions exist- 
ing in the research field. 

Nor .am I certain that agricultural education is received into 
the full fellowship of the university faculties. This is not due to 
intention but to a lack in appreciation of the problems of agricul- 
ture. Moreover the other faculties feel that, because agriculture 
strongly emphasizes the practical, it must of necessity lose sight 
of the principles of science. Certainly agriculture must have all that 
phy'sics, chemistry, and biology can contribute if it is to meet the 
problems with which it is confronted today. It needs, however, 
the sympathetic appreciation of its difficulties by the chemist, 
physicist, and biologist and the willingness on their part to assist 
specifically in the work of instruction from the agricultural point 
of view. 

It is not to be assumed that agricultural colleges, organized 
separately, are solving their problems more easily. 1 am sure the 
history of agricultural education has demonstrated the error of 
that view. Agriculture as a science and as an industry needs the 
university idea applied to its problems with sympathy and Vision. 

With this statement of the situation within the university, we 
may turn to the agricultural conditions in general. I have already 
called attention to the existence of a highly intelligent farming 
population, intent on the whole in bettering their condition and 
improving the industry. The change m world markets since the 
signing of the armistice has intensified the economic situation and 
made the farmer keener than ever to secure an adequate and satis- 
factory disposal of his products. He is turning now to real business 
proposals, based upon sound principles, for relief in a highly dif- 
ficult situation. Political devices have been found ^vanting. He is 
anxious to secure the benefit of the advice and help of trained econ- 
omists who can direct him in the organization of the sales side of 
his business. He has learned that the local efforts to suppress pro- 
duction have no bearing on the markets of world commodities, such 
as agricultural products; hence the farmer is calling for leadership, 
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orgAnization, and information that «-ill make it possible to a^te 
for agriculture a modem industry replete with banking, marketing, 
and transportation facilities. The problem is enormous, butit must 
be solved if the country is to rest upon a sound industrial basis- 
Other problems are pressing for solution in addiUon to 
great one of market organization. The perishable products of the 
farm are too often lost by lack of transportation and by delay in 
harvesting due to weather conditions. Such losses spell 
but dehydration or distillation with comparatively little dilEculty 
might be used to save food products or to utilize damaged crops for 


the manufacture of spirits. 

Again the destrurtlon of animal parasites would be a boon o 
the cattle industry’, but little progress has been made in this direc- 
tion. There is likewise a great need for new light on the probleiM 
of breeding, but the animal husbandry experts stand in about the 
same place that they occupied fifteen years ago. All of these mat- 
ters are really laborator>' questions to be worked out by careful 
research methods requiring the university point of view. 

Perhaps no other effort would bring as great results as the is- 
suance of information at regular intervals on the supply and pnees 


of agricultural products. The government has established bureaus 
of information that send out the news regarding the condition of 
certain crops, but the farming industry’ is not well equipped with 
price information. The consequence is that the farmer acting on 
meager news or on instinct fails to get the results that the better 
organized and equipped manufacturer and business man obtain- 
In most industries brands and standards are well established, 


but outside of wheat and cotton this is not the case in 


the sale of ' 


agricultural products. In the South a long discussion went on 
during the fall months with the purpose of securing cooperative 
action in cutting down the acreage of tobacco. But no agreement 
w’as reached due partly to distnist and partly to the need of a 
money crop. Since then the discussion has turned to better grading 
and marketing methods for tobacco. Progress is hampered by the 
lack of information and extensive knowledge in regard to the 
tobacco industry. A solution can be worked out and probably will 
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be, but tt IS necessary to have the cooperation of economists, bota- 
nists and plant experts, the press, the farmers, and the buyers of 
tobacco. 

What I am trying to intimate is that the unh^ersity has in this 
problem, as well as In others, a real duty to supply the tech- 
nical knowledge. Foresight on the part of the universities of the 
states where tobacco is raised would have provided this informa- 
tion when it was neededj but the very restrictions upon experi- 
ment stations in the lack of funds and in extraordinary duties in 
many fields have acted as checks in the presentation of the informa- 
tion now so greatly valued. 

It appears then that agriculture cannot be developed through 
short periods of time because the problems of the industry are of 
Jong time, extending over decades rather than years. The work 
which has been done is largely in the nature of marking out short 
lime problems. In fact most of the reseairh now carried on in the 
universities is conducted by the laboratory man who has set himself 
a definitely narrow problem that touches here and there the fringe 
of agriculture. This procedure is undoubted!)’ necessary, but the 
wider aspects of agriculture must be grasped by the university 
in order that the research may be conducted as a whole and not by 
the piecemeal plan. Without doubt the future development of 
agriculture depends upon the sympathetic cooperation of the uni- 
versity in organizing the scientific work as a group problem. That 
the university will take over agriculture or conduct the business 
side of agriculture Is not to be thought of j however, the university 
must provide the scientific data for the uses of agriculture at the 
time when such data are needed. 

Agriculture is in a constant fiuxj it never stands still. The soil 
changes wth every crop, and the population moves and shifts 
as the agricultural basis of national fife is modifieef. The univer- 
sity must be ever on the alert to asrertain the effects of the forces of 
nature on this great industry and to bring to bear in solving its 
problems the resources of the departments of botany, physics, 
chemistry, biology, economics, and history. In the matter of agri- 
culture the state is indeed the campus of the university. Satis- 
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factory results cannot be obtained by the present method of indi- 
vidual efforts and problems in the laboratory. Agriculture must be 
considered in its entirety, and its needs must be studied. Research 
should be definitely organized to meet the immediate demands of 
demonstration agents in the field, to answer the requirements of 
courses of study in the colleges, and to develop unknown resources 
that will anticipate the conditions of the future. 

The University of Minnesota was pioneer in agricultural in- 
struction and research. The work of men like Hays, Green, Snyder, 
Haecker, and Boss was outstanding in plant-breeding, creating of 
new varieties, and development of the creamery industry. For 
some time now, Minnesota like the whole country has been so 
busy with extension that research has been neglected. Accumulated 
knowledge has been drawn upon, and the new sources have not been 
investigated. Upon the university rests the very clear duty to re- 
store the experiment station to its real function, to enlarge its vision 
of the great service that an be rendered to agriculture, to raise 
the instruction to higher efficiency, and to recognize that the train- 
ing of men for the field of agricultural research is one of the great' 
est tasks that a university can undertake. 


Cooperative Industrial Education 

Summary' oC speech to the 

Institute of Meat PacJdng, Chicago, Illmois, October 22, 1 924 
One of the most interesting and significant discoveries in modern 
times is that of education by industry. Recognition and acceptance 
of the principles involved require careful consideration of the pos- 
sible outcome of a cooperative relation between the two since this 
relationship implies a probable modification of the ideals of educa- 
tion and a marfxd change in the administration and objectives of 
industr>'. That both may be greatly benefited by cooperation is un- 
doubtedly true. Since neither the idealism of the one nor the prac- 
tical results of the other must be materially altered, industry 
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should recognize completely the ideals of education and those in 
charge of education should accept the practical viewpoint of in- 
dustry. It is truly refreshing that a conference such as this, Initiated 
by industry, is considering the question of cooperation with educa- 
tion. Plans presented heretofore have been almost entirely from 
the academic side. 

The rapidly increasing growth of industrial organization has 
created an immense demand for executives and scientists who 
have an educational background. The old system of developing 
the executive through individual e.xperience has lost its effective- 
ness because, in the passing of the man, nothing was left for the 
organization, and consequently a rich heritage of experience did 
not get into the training process of the industry. In addition, the 
rule of thumb has gone, and an industry stands on a scientific basis 
both in its management and in its production. 

Cooperation in education and industry has been tried in various 
colleges and universities. One of the most noted is the University 
of Cincinnati plan. This scheme was developed for the preparation 
of engineers. It had as its basis the need of, and the difficulty of 
procuring equipment by the University. Under this plan the stu- 
dent spends a period of his time at the University and another cor- 
responding period in the industry. Without doubt, this method 
brings real engineering problems for solution to the classroom, it 
places the student in touch w'ith positions, arid it enables him to 
earn while getting his education. On the other hand, it has disad- 
vantages in that adjustments and rearrangements must be made 
several times each yc.ar and the college course is lengthened to 
fifty-five months. Nevertheless, it is regarded as a successful ex- 
periment. 

In some of the industries, notably in electrical engineering, ap- 
prentice schools have been established for college students. Al- 
though these schools have had a marked influence in developing 
their students, they should be actually more closely related with 
the college course. In communiti« where industry flourishes exten- 
sitxly enough to call for a number of apprentices each jxar, 
courses have been maintained in high Khools in cooperation with 
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shop, and factories. The difficulty here again has 

suiTmsion over the factor- instructton. Other p!a^ have tea 

tried in the v^ay of continuation schools which provide i 

for persons working in the industry during the day. 

The proposal to establish an institute to be support b) 
American Packers Association is an attempt to unite the e emen 
of cooperation in college, continuation schools, and rese^c^ . 

In these various arrangements the word, “cooperative, is U- 
to d^cribe a method of providing courses for colleges and schools 
in association with shops and factories. Most of these project 
had in mind the aid that can be given to the students through thw 
earnings as apprentices and also the reduction in expense o 
ment in shops and laboratories- These plans only ina en 
touch business organization- ^ 

For cooperation to be effective, it is necessar>' to unite the i 
of education with the purposes of industr>', but the difficulty js 
a given educational institution can take on only one or two incJ^ 
tries at the most The institution is not sufficiently financed an is 
not large enough to enable it to cover many industries* i 
over, if any widespread cooperation is to exist between business an 
education, the plan necessarily will have to be restricted to the ones 
and towns where such institutions exist. The question of 
struction of lecturers and teachers of industrial subjects m 
cooperative plan must be answered. These must be trained ° 
in the business of teaching. 

Cooperative industrial education encourages students to 
vocations and gives them a knowledge of the requirements a-" 
needs of industry that nothing else can give. Such teaching pl^ 
ought to be supplemented b)' the creation of fellowships and 
arships both by colleges and research laboratories. No limit can 
set to the possibilities of this relationship if s>Tnpathy and under- 
standing exist between the uni^'crsity’ and industry. Unquestion 
ably the prindplcs of education should assert themselves in tb- 
instruction that is given, and the function of the university its« 
should be clearly apprehended and understood by industry. Upoii 
the university must rest the necessity* of apprcaating the problctii^ 
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of industry. These are realJy the bases of cooperation in the pJan 
of the Meat Packers Association. There is good ground to hope 
that the foundation now Jaid will develop into an effective method 
of instruction. 


Education in Relation to Industry 

Address at annua] dinner of the 

Soutlitrn Dlnsion of the American Mining Congress, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Marcli 17, 1931 ; published in A'ent«c;ty April, 193J j 

reprinted in Kfntucky Alumnus, February, 1932 

In the minds of many, I have no doubt, there is no specific 
relationship between education and industry. If, however, I can 
show that the two are closely connected, 1 shall be satisfied with the 
opportunity and the occasion. 

Let me ask you to think of a definition of education. When the 
word is used, what is in your mind? What associations does it bring 
up? Does it suggest a process closely related to life and one which 
concerns you during all your daj-s? 

To some people education is the acquirement of a mass of knowl- 
edge, and in their opinion that man is educated who knows a great 
many things. The old definition of science was a body of classified 
knowledge} this definition of science is no longer accepted by the 
scientists themselves for it is as old-fashioned as the early auto- 
mobile appears to modern users of that form of transportation. 

Another group thinks of education as precepts and axioms which 
the student learns for the purpose of guiding his own conduct and 
behavior. In the accumulated wisdom of the world the supposition 
is that there are enough precepts and axioms to guide us in what 
we do, and the acquirement of these is education. 

There is, however, another view which looks upon education 
as an evolving process. Education might be defined as the growth 
and development of the inquiring mind. If this view is accepted, 
education is not the accumulation of a gitait mass of knowledge or 
the memorizing of precepts and axioms} it is rather an attitude 
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that has to do mth the acquirement of an 

icnce in relation to this fievr of education .s not cl^s.fied knoj 

edge but a procedure, the technique and method of dealing 

problems in ever}’ field. . .1 

^ If then, education is the development of the mquinng 
it has a vert- definite relationship to industry bemuse mdustiy t 
day is confronted by vast problems that arc scientific, 
sodal, and technical in character. The solution 
can only be gained by placing the facts for analysis befom 
inquiring mind. In that tray progress is made, and every new P 
in the sphere of industry has a foundation upon which to r^t- 
This countn’ of ours has passed through interesting , 

progress. Waves of population have swept across its plams 
mountains; the frontiers have rolled westward, one after ano j 
undl the last frontier is gone. In that pioneer period lasting 
to the close of the nineteenth century, the problems were large y 
utilization of natural resources for refinement of method 
necessary. But now a great many difficult and serious 
have arisen In the field of industry'. It has been found that pM*® 
and chemistrj', biology and geology, all have contributions to 
to the scientific phases of industry. In fact, industry depends upon 
what these pht-sical sciences are able to develop. It is hardly na 
essaiy' to refer to the progress that has been made in the ra 
and the chemiol industiy, to say nothing of many others that iw 
prove and increase only as the factoid that are involved are saenti 
cally understood and studied. Competition between groups as 
well as between nations has brought the trained man into an uu 
portant place in the field of industry. Corporate orgamzations ha' ^ 
built vast laboratories in which sdentific men labor to find out tho5« 
things that will be of value to their business enterprises. 

But modem problems of industry’ are not limited to the contn 
tions which are made b>’ sdcnce; they cany’ over into econo®*' 
and sodal fields as well. This statement may be illustrated > 
reference to the question of transportation. We have built 
roads in this country; nowhere is so extensive a road sy'stem to 
found as in the United States. To say, however, that we ha'T 
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solved the transportation problem is to claim more than anybody 
is willing to accede. Even the character of roads and road-buiiding 
is not yet determined. And, when the movement of traffic is con- 
sidered, there is much confusion of thought cono:rning it. We are 
just now entering into the matter of interstate control of motor 
traffic. All of this means that it is necessary to find the facts and 
then to analyse them in order that we may come to our conclu- 
sion. This is the scientific method. 

The illustration might be further extended by reference to prob- 
lems of organization, of marketing, and of salesmanship. The re- 
cent depression in this country shows very clearly that much is to 
be done in the field of banking; rural banking, for instance, has 
in a large measure broken down, and we have yet to build up a 
satisfactory system of financial assistance to agriculture. Along with 
the questions of marketing and salesmanship, the heavy costs of 
getting the products to market militate against higher standards of 
living and against happier conditions among the population. 

In the social field many adjustments arc to be made. We have 
just begun to work with employment insurance. The country as a 
whole is much agitated over unemployment and over the difficul- 
ties which follow in its train. Old age dependency is another factor. 
Industry is confronted, therefore, \rith social as well as with sci- 
entific and economic problems. What are we going to do about 
these matters? All of this discussion brings up the subject of educa- 
tion. The inquiring mind is needed to pry into these problems, to 
look at them, to get the facts, to analyze them, and to come to 
conclusions. Then in turn these conclusions must be tested by ex- 
perience, must be reformed, and finally must be used in establish- 
ing any procedure. 

In what I have said thus far it appears that many social, legal, 
and economic probJeros confront the different states in this country. 
Theorizing about them will not get us anywhere. Half-baked 
proposals will not solve difficulties. The first step is the finding of 
the faas. 

In every state with four exceptions, there is a state university. 
Such institutions were established by the people of the common- 
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wealth to cirrj- on certain fonctioiis. One of these and the on=jnc« 


obvious to evco'body is the instruction of the youth 
upon the campus of the institution. Little by little ^ 
have been added. Provisions through acts of Con^ and th 
legislatures have made the state university an irnportam ar -tj 


legislatures nave riuuc ^ . tt,. 

in experimentation and the organization of agriculture. - 

tion of studying facts, however, calls us beyond this point of 
culture. A state university should be and generally is a 
It ought to be the institution to which the people may loos 
confidence for the finding of facts and for their interpretation. 

The adn^strative duties that are placed upon courts ana upo 
state, county, and municipal ofneers are so great that they 
time to trork at the fundamental facts underlying many 
Yet the solution of these problems depends upon the know =- 
of the facts and the understanding of them- A state university oug ► 
to be the agenc>' through which the people of the commonw 
can come into the knowledge of the truth about resources, econoro 
problems, and sodal questions. In many states something o 
sort has been done, but in the long run much more will have to 
done if we are to deal with the difficulties which confront us. 


Mr. Herbert Hoover several years ago gave as the reason 


for 


the unprecedented ad%‘ancc of industries in the Uiuted States 
fact that ojllege graduates arc recruited into the industries. Thee 
men have contributed new attitudes and on the whole a higher t)f« 
personnel than could be obtained from any other source. Indus^» 
complicated as It is today, needs the products of education- It nM“ 
the inqtilring mind. Many of the present problems which confrO'*- 
mdustryarcnotllkcthoseofthcninetecndi century; thej’ arc socai 
problems the solution of which requires the gathering of inforffli 
tion, the ana.l^'sis of it, and the testing of the conclusions by ® 
tended experience. 

The University of Kcntuckj* has maintained for some * 


College of Engineering. The purpose of that college is not ; 


ornuch 


order 


to develop technical men as to lay a broad foundation in c 
that, when the student graduates, he will have discipline, training 
of mind, and an attittufe of curiosiU' toward the problems with 
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which he may be confronted. This school has been highly success- 
ful in placing its graduates in industries, but unfortunately the vast 
majority of the students must find their employment outside of 
the state. In other fields the University of Kentucky prepares men 
and women to enter industry as well as the professions, but those 
who arc trained in chemistry, physics, bacteriology, and so on must 
go elsewhere for their occupations. 

Kentucky is confronted by numerous problems. The progress 
which we shall make in the future depends upon our understand- 
ing of these problems, and the understanding of the problems 
rests upon the gathering of the facts and the analysis of these 
by the inquiring mind. The University can be and is of assistance 
to public officials and to members of various callings throughout 
the statcj it should be looked to more and more often in dealing 
with questions involved in the welfare of the commonwealth and 
of the citizens. In the nineteenth century to get along fairly well 
without technical knowledge was possible, but in this century tech- 
nical knowledge is the foundation of development and growth. 
The inquiring mind must be put to work upon our state problems, 
sodal, economic, legal, and technical. This is education in use. It » 
the answer to the relation of education to industry. 


Questions Before the Southeastern Conference 

President’s address to the Southeastern 
Athletic Conference, University of Louisiana, February 9, 193+ 

The Southeastern Conference meets today for the second time. 
The first year of its history has passed with little more to be re- 
ported than the adoption of organization plans, the making of 
schedules, and a few decisions about charity games. 

The purpose in the creation of the new Conference was to re- 
duce the number of members to a more workable group contained 
in a smaller geographic area. Another purpose was to place the 
direction of athletic matters more directly under the management 
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of the presidents of the institution members and by such action to 
secure an understanding of the problems confronting the Confer- 
ence and of the procedure followed by the members. 

The appeal addressed to the several universities when the new 
organization was under consideration was for progress in athletic 
matters. Rumors then in drculation tvere to be carefully sifted, and 
necessary reforms weru to be inaugurated. With that in view the 
presidents of the institution members met in Atlanta and adopted 
a constitution and by-laws. Taken as a whole, these measui^ 
showed some ad\’ance particularly in the eligibility rules and in 
the administration of funds for the aid of students. 

Nevertheless, it is difScuIt to find out what is happening. Everj 
member of the Conference, it is alleged, has violated eligibilitj 
rules and has failed to report in full the use of funds to help stu* 
dents interested in athletics. An inquiry from my office to each presi- 
dent brought replies from every* member except one. These rephf* 
s’arj' much in frankness*, however, taken rather broadly the geneni 
attitude is that no faculty committees administer any funds that 
are specifically used for athletic purposes. Yet the rumore still pet* 
sist. For my information and your amusement 1 have listed the 
difierent methods that are said to be followed in this assodation to 
assist student athletes. 

In making this list of assistance procedures used by members of 
this Conference, I am not attempting to identify the institutions 
with spedfic activities or to bring charges against the group ss 2 
whole or against any of its members. 1 am merely attempting to 
formulate the procedures as they have come to me by conversa- 
tion, newspaper comment, and some correspondence. My purpose 
is to set forth the different schemes follow^ in this Conference in 
“taking care of students” who partidpate in intercollegiate contests. 
This support is maintained fay three distinct agendes: the instiW' 
tion, itself} the alumni; boosters* clubs and other organizations. 

The %-arious methods of carrying on institutional support direct 
or indirect in the subsidizing of individuals on athletic teams maf 
be classed as four in number. TTie first consists of the giving 0^ 
straight scholarships to athletes usually with some academic re- 
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quircments. These scholarships arc always described as having no 
relation to the matter of athledcs and as being granted on the Wis 
of merit and ability. The second type of assistance comes from the 
granting of jobs, more or less arduous, on the campus of the in- 
stitutions and the obtaining of employment for promising athletes 
in industrial plants or public enterprises. The third is concerned 
with provision for the lodging of students who have places on 
athletic teams. The maintenance of these dormitories and lodging 
places in gymnasiums and elsewhere is provided out of institu- 
tional funds, by gifts, or from athletic receipts. The fourth method 
consists of actual money from activity fees used for the sup- 
port of athletics in general. This fund is often administered by a 
faculty committee and is used to provide tuition, room, board, 
and books. More fortunate institutions have sometimes from co- 
operative stores large receipts w'hich are divided among many 
actirities. 

So much for the institutions themselves. There may be other 
methods which hai'e not been brought to my attention, but in the 
main I think the list above covers them. 

We turn now to alumni activities. These are difficult to ascertain. 
Alumni are solicited for funds by a committee for whom the 
authorities of the institution have no direct responsibility. In- 
dividual alumni may make provision for some promising boy to 
come to the university. Obviously, little can be said on this score 
in one way or another. Funds obtained from alumni may be admin- 
istered by members of the faculty or bj' an alumni committee. 

Another agency, boosters’ clubs, has no connection with the in- 
stitution. These may be chambers of commerce or specifically 
organized boosters’ dub. They solicit funds and distribute them 
directly to the athletes. The procedure is even unknown to the uni- 
vereity, and the methods followed are concealed from the athletic 
authorities. The dangerous phase of this method of subidizing 
athletes is the collection of funds by outside agencies and the dis- 
tribution of them by individuals who have little real knowledge of 
the institution. 

How far these procedures are followed in the Sovitheastern Con- 
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fcrencc is as \velJ biovvn to you as it is to me. Rumor is probably 
considerably exaggerated, but undoubtedly one or more of these 
practices may be found in every institution. 

At the last meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, a resolution u'as passed calling upon members 
of the organization to give certain information concerning students 
who have places on the football teams. One of the problems which 
confronts this Conference is so Co conduct its alhtirs both as a group 
and as individual members that criticism from the outside may be 
reduced to a minimum. The only way that such criticism can be 
avoided is to abide by the regulations of the Conference not only 
in the letter but in the spirit. The institution members should give 
to these regulations the benefit of the doubt when a question about 
a simation arises} in fact, the rules should be adhered to strictly and 
should not be put aside for any indiv'idual case. Dubious procedure 
in athledc matters surely means lowered morale on the ampus. 
The maintenance of ideals in the student body not only In times of 
victory but in times of defeat is all important. This fact should 
always be kept in mind. 

1 am quite certain that in the long run intercollegiate athletics 
as a separate organization in our institutions will result in a break- 
down because of difficulties with coaches and the persistence of the 
question of policy and procedure. Sooner or later those institutions 
that have not already done so will find it necessary to place inter- 
collegiate athletics under the department of physical education. If 
intercollegiate athletics become merely professional contests, then 
they stand on the same basis as the professional games which are 
developing rapidly. In the public estimation, the professional 
organizations can defeat the colleges. Eventually all athletic con- 
tests of our insthutions must be made a part of the educational or- 
ganization, and the coaches must become members of the faculties 
not merely as figures but as actual participants in their meetings 
and their policies. This means that the old type of coach will give 
way to a man of larger vision and of greater appreciation of the 
educational problems involved in athletics. 

Our institutions need to widen the basis of student partidpa- 
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th«e procedures? 1 have some hope that it can. The fact that the 
question has been raised may be a beginning. 

The subsidizing of athletes has been closely related to debts 
incurred by athletic ojundls for the construction of stadia. To bring 
large attendance, victories must be won. The box office has pushed 
for receipts, and receipts depend upon winning teams. In some 
measure the heavy pull of stadium debts has been removed so that 
now these institutions arc free from old pressures. Is it possible for 
institutions to play games wth teams that come naturally from the 
student group rather than from recruiting and subsidizing? Has 
the time come when the members of ihe Southeastern Conference 
can disarm? 


The University as a Social Agency 
Memorandum on the Function of a University' 
The Universitj' as a sorial agenc>* becomes in practice a corporate 
body with rules for its conduct and government. The state creates 
the corporate body because its oiizens believe the results of uni- 
versit)^ operation will aid sodet)' in its government, advance the 
sodal order, help dtizens to enjoy a larger life and assist them 
to perform their functions as voters, workers, leaders, homemakers, 
and as human beings. Therefore, the university' endeas'ors to 
provide general, professional, and technical education so that these 
ends may be att^ed. 

The importance of general cduation in the so-called higher 
fields of learning Is great indeed. As a matter of fact, general edu- 
cation must be integrated with the whole of life. In a machine so- 
dety, the product of barely a century, the problems are immense 
and extremely difikult. Thus, general education cannot be blocked 
off in sections but should give the student in the higher schools 
some conception of the somi system in which he lives and of the 
part he is to play in itj the schools should help him to adjust 
himself when called upon to begin his career as worker, dtizen, 
head of a family, and sodal being. 
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Professional education assumes new proportions in these daj’s of 
a complicated society. The rule of thumb training of an earlier time 
that supplied the legal practitioner and medical man is not accepted 
today; long and thorough courses of study and practice are re- 
quired by an exacting society. What is true of these professions is 
true of the others, such as the ministry and teaching. Hence, ex- 
pert teachers are required, libraries arc needed, lalwratorics have 
become fundamental, and accordingly larger sums of money must 
be expended if society is to be well served by her professional men 
and women. 

Our age is called a technical age. It is largely a product of ap- 
plied science, hence the technician. His training becomes an im- 
portant part of an eduational program. Machines cannot be kept 
going and new ones made without the technical expert. Because 
the education of this expert Is something new, society, becoming 
a\vare of his importance, is beginning to understand the expense 
involved in the process of ma^ng the tcchntaan. 

But technically trained and professionally prepared men and 
women, because they arc dtlzcns with responsibilities to the com- 
monwealth, the nation, the world, must understand the social or- 
der in which they Jive; for this reason, general education as well as 
special training must be theirs if proportion^ and relationships arc 
to be kept and adjusted. 

Unquestionably, the university fills an absolutely essential place 
in the social order. It has done so for centuries. Today the uni- 
versitj' is not something th,it may be dispensed with. It is a part 
of the very life of a people. The way in which it fills this place 
rests upon the te.aching done, the research cirricd on, the prepara- 
tion of students, the attitude of the administration, and the sup- 
port given to it. 

As 3ft cdticationsi and soaa) imUtution, the uxiiver^ty mibt 
touch the s-arious sides of the commonn-calth. There arc things to 
be done which fall naturally to it, such as the presen-ation of librar- 
ies and museums; there arc many activities that come out of fed- 
eral and state laws, such as the maimenance of experiment station? 
and extension services for the people in rural areas. These services 
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are what they are today mainly because of the fact that they are 
required by legislation. In addition^ special groups call for exten- 
sion services, such as women’s clubs, teacher groups, commercial 
boards, and industrial and technical organizations. Now the de- 
mand for more extended adult education programs has become so 
decidedly vocative that the university is compelled to answer this 
call. 

The need for visual educational fadhties is growng at a rapid 
pace. Schools and the Civilian Conservation Corps are asking for 
sound films to assist them in the educational procedure. It is nat- 
ural that such organizations should look to the university for 
guidance as well as for help in providing films for instructional 
purposes. The public school administrator must seek this fers’icc 
from the state office of public Instruction or from the university. 
In either instance, a central organization and expenditure of funds 
are involved. 

More and more, state, county, and municipal 'governments turn 
to the university for aid in the problems that face them. These 
problems extend from the form of government and legislative 
drafting to matters of taxation, police administration, and traffic 
direction. 

As the intricacies and complexities of modern life are better 
understood, the demands made for help increase until the uni- 
versity is confronted with the question of what to do and how far 
to go. Administrative officers are bolding back from, rather than 
pushing into, many of these fields that are opening so extensively 
and so rapidly. Under the conditions of limited plants, staffs, and 
finances, institutions are compelled to deddc upon their major 
functions. 

The lack of comprehension of the new demands and of the 
great tasks and opportunities before it may result in the univer- 
sity’s failure to assume its rightful role with the consequence that 
the growth and best development of society may be hampered. 
Undoubtedly the university recognizes the impossibility of lending 
support to all of the many proposals that are made. The answer 
appears to be wise selection of interests and sincere cooperation be- 
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that the university meet all their denm«ls in a thoroughgoing, wis^ 
and intelligent manner, then they must in turn be prepared to an- 
swer the requests of the univeraty for financial support. 


The Practical Value 
of Higher Education in the State 

Address to the • 

Council of Assodated Alumni', Richmond, Virgiaia, 1927 

For. more than three centuries Virginia has been a great factor 
in the contribution of men of genius to the life, growth, and ad- 
ministration of aitalrs in our land. In this respect the state has 
stood in the front rank in American commonwealths. But \Tiginia 
did another thing that aficcted the history of the Ohio Valley, Pos- 
sessed of a large hinterland acquired by roy-al grant, discovery, and 
conquest, she gave to the new nation the area from which has been 
formed a number of the states of the Central West. With such 
a record Virginia should earnestly strive to keep up her contribu- 
tion of men and of knowledge to nadonai and state life. From 
the very beginning her people have had high regard for educadon- 
Now they arc asking if perhaps certain consdtuent elements in the 
development of a state have been overlooked- This meeting, 
therefor^ has been called for the purpose of considering the im- 
portant matter of the assistance which higher educadon can bring 
to the state’s welfare and progress. 

Considcradon of the subject assigned to me is not to be made in 
the form of a debate between those who attend colle^ and those 
who recave their educa^oa through expeneBce^ nor is it to be 
a discussion of the rcladve merits of public and endowed educa- 
don- It does not concern Itself with the cocducadon of men and 
women. But it does have to do with educadon as a factor in the 
advancement of the commonwealth. 

The story of nadons and states points out rather clearly that 
there is a reladonship between nadcnal growth and educadoaal 
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opportunity. “The educated mind,” says one, “is the greatest pro- 
ducing agency in the world without which resources are so much 
useless material.” Every land has its natural resources of climate, 
soil, waterways, minerals, animals, and plants} out of these by 
the application of the human resources has come a great mass of 
artificial or capital wealth such as is found in water power, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, commerce, railroads, banks, homes, churches, 
and schools. The human resources, the men and women, create 
the artificial out of natural resources. Only from this cooperation 
can we have Jiving and homes and industry, and develop law, 
order, justice, education, and art. 

The type of education which exists in Islamic countries is one 
of memory and of rote. The same is true of education in China 
where the official classes have developed a high degree of mental 
dIsciplinB devoted almost wholly to the studies of the classic sages 
and philosophers. These countries have failed to see the impor- 
tance of applying the inductive principle of reasoning to their prob- 
lems, and consequently they have continued to Jive in the same pat- 
tern without that development of belter Jiving which is found in 
western lands. Education must be concrete. Since hand, mind, and 
eye must touch the actual problems, the process of observation, 
study, experiment, and conclusion comes to be the method by which 
discoveries and knowledge are made human possessions. 

On January 7, 1927, an important and interesting thing oc- 
curred, It was tlie accomplishment of telephonic communication 
beuveen London and New York by radio. That event is typical of 
what is happening today. In marked contrast it stands out when 
compared with the science of a hundred years ago. New problems 
are arising everywhere, and there must be new knowledge brought 
to their solution. Thus the chemists told us within the month that 
the making of liquid coal is approaching reaJiration. What an effect 
such an event will have upon manufacturing, transportation, and 
the whole technique of production! With the increase of these 
problems demanding insight and investigation, men must receive 
advanced types of training in order that they may be equipped to 
solve the complicated questions of modern civilization. 
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Our forefathers who came to the colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board were able, ambitious, and effective men. Those who made 
their way into the wilderness were men of bravery, strong and 
vigorous, but their needs were simple- A man with a rifle and an 
ax and a few tools could accomplish wonderful things. He built 
his home, made his furniture, erected schools and churches, and 
constructed bridges over streams. The problems which confronted 
him were relatively elementary. Books and papers were luxuries 
and not necessities. These conditions are past ; today with the world 
closer together than ever before and with population steadily In- 
creasing, the technique of modern life has grown so enormously 
that improved training is demanded of men to meet the present 
requirements. 

Thus the countries that have recognized the importance of 
education as an clement in national growth arc those that have 
progressed. Scotland, poor as it is in resources and agricultural 
lands, has produced a mighty race of men who rule everysvhere. 
The Scottish people have alwa)'s advocated education, and in pro- 
portion to their means they spend more upon it than any other 
country in Europe. Old Bishop Grundtvig in 1 847, having seen 
the fundamental need, established seventy People’s High Schools 
throughout Denmark. The effect upon the peasantry of that land 
Was such as to make them among the world’s most inlcUigcnt 
people. 

For a nearer example of the workings of this principle, let me 
cal! your attention to Kentucky and Indiana. These states of almost 
the same area have populations that differ in number by about a 
half million. Kentucky has two and a half million people, and 
Indiana has three million, but the assessed values of properties 
in the two states swry enormously. Though the natural resources 
of Kentucky arc much the greater, Indiana has more than twice 
as much wealth. Certainly the fact that Indiana established a state 
university a hundred > cars ago, set up a public cduational s>‘stcm 
before 1 800, and created a technical school in 1 874 must have some 
bearing upon the evaluated propcrt>' in these two commonwealths. 

Another instance of this principle of the effect of environment 
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and educational facilities upon the growth of a people is to be 
found in that rather interesting book, “Who’s Who in America.” 
The statistics derived from such a source are not wlioliy satisfactory, 
but they do give something of a slant indicative of the present 
day drift of things. In the 1926 edition there are 24,278 names. 
Of tins number 77.36 per cent are college graduates, 5.85 per cent 
are high school graduates, 8.38 percent are persons who had com- 
mon school education, and 7.13 per cent received their education 
in seminars and similar educational institutions. In other words, 
whereas about one per cent of the entire population of the United 
States are college graduates, three-fourths of all of the naines listed 
in this book are graduates of colleges, A further examination of 
these interesting data reveals the hict that in five southern states 
there are 2,303 names. Virginia with 706 names has almost a third 
of this number j 419 live in Tennessee, 385 in North Carolina, 283 
in South Carolina, and jto in Kentucky. But there arc 1,975 per- 
sons listed who arc residents of Ohio, 2,129 Pennsylvania, 2,050 
of Massachusetts, 3,565 of Netv York, and 914 0/ Indiana. Un- 
questionably the reasons that five states above the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers have more than one-half of ail the names in the book 
and the five southern states have slightly less than one-tenth of the 
names are in the main these two facts: first, tlie northern states 
present greater possibilities for obtaining an cducationi and second, 
they furnish more opportunities for the profitable use of training 
after it is completed. 

It may be worthwhile to inquire into the difficulties under 
which the South labors m this matter of education. Although it is 
impossible in the narrow compass of an address of this kind to deal 
with all of the phases, there is one which should be pointed out. 
The history goes back to the English i*oor Law of 158S and its 
administration in the colonics- This Poor Law Act required every 
parish in England to take care of the poor by the levying of rates 
on property. The Jaw was carried to the colonics as a matter of 
course} however, a little later the problem of educating the chil- 
dren of the colonists arising, the practice of levying taxes for the 
poor was widened to apply to the supporting of schools. 
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In Massachusetts Bay Colony, the court decided that the Poor 
Law Act applied to public ediication and, in consequence, that 
all property was subject to a levy for the maintenance of such in- 
struction. But in Virginia the opposite interpretation was made, 
and it was declared that the only public schools supported by pub- 
lic taxation were those to provide for indigent children. As a re- 
sult the New England Stat« began to develop their school systems 
almost immediately, whereas in Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and other southern states public school systems were not orgaruzed 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. Then the Civil War 
interrupted such growth as they had made, rcconstrucdon fol- 
lowed, and public education was left behind In the movement of 
affairs. 

Likewise in the organization of colleges, New England led 
in the creation of Harvard in 1636} of Yale in 17015 of Brown, 
Dartmouth, Williams, and Bowdoin before 1 800. In Virginia from 
1693 to 1819 William and Mary College, Washington and Lee 
University, and the University of Virginia were established. In 
the earlier history of these Virginia institutions, no great public 
school system existed as a foundation for the colleges. Therefore 
these colleges did not have the close relationship to public educa- 
tion enjoyed in some of the other states until about the beginning 
of the j88o’s. Meanwhile Virginia had established the Polytechnic 
Institute and the Military Institute and later had begun a normal 
school system. 

Undoubtedly Virginia could support public education in a larger 
way than is now done} the evidence points to that conclusion. By 
ranking the states according to the facts of the federal census, it 
will be found that the Old Dominion is nineteenth in true value 
of property, seventeenth in banking, twent)'-first in income tax, 
forty-third in the tax rate, thirty-first in the cost of state govern- 
ment, the same in the support of state educational institutions and 
in the percentage spent for education. A very much newer state, 
a state of the Middle West admitted to the Union in 1 846, is twen- 
ty-third in size, thirteenth in population, twenty-sixth in manufac- 
turing, tenth in banking, tenth in tnie value of property, twenty- 
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first in the cost of government, ninth in the general property tax 
levied for state purposes, sixth in the state support of colleges, and 
first in school attendance. The people of that state believe in edu- 
cation and, recognizing its importance, have provided a support as 
much in advance of tloeir ability, judging by the statistics, as Vir- 
ginia is behind in her ability to maintain education. 

At present in the states of the Union a great program of educa- 
tion, of transportation, of distribution, and of production is under 
way that was undreamed of even a century ago. With the passage 
of years this program becomes more complicated, necessarily so, 
because of the changes that have taken place in state, national, and 
world life. Accordingly, there must be an active agency to develop 
the human resources, to point out the way, and to discover the 
means of dealing with modem conditions. For the commonwealth 
to use science and knowledge in its enterprises and in the living of 
its people is a matter of necessity, prudence, and statecraft. 

Without any question an institution of higher education under 
the maintenance of the state can bring great values to the com- 
monwealth that supports it. Many arc the stories that show these 
real benefits. You recall the Babcock Milk Separator created in 
the Agricultural College of Wisconsin and the part that institu- 
tion played in the development and guidance of the dairy in- 
dustry that is today the largest in the whole United States. The 
agronomists of Minnesota produced new types of wheat and corn, 
the School of Mines of that state was of assistance to the Tax 
Commission, and various departments of the University there 
have dealt effectively with problems of industry. The value of the 
work done by schools of m^idne is beyond calculation. These are 
merely instances of what is happening. The state in this twentieth 
century is under the pressing obligation to supply the trained men 
and women who are needed for the futurej school teachers, min- 
isters, lawyers, doctors, engineers, farmers, business men — all of 
them, dtizens learned in their callings and intelligent in the ques- 
tions of government — these and many more must be produced for 
the future. 

For two thousand years there have been universities, but only 
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in the past half century have such insUtutions been closely associ- 
ated with the lives and problems of the people. That kings and 
rulers should have recogiuzed now and then the importance of 
learning was remarkable} on the other hand, that the people, when 
they had evolved a democraUc form of government, should estab- 
lish the state institutions of higher education was necessary. They 
believed that the public colleges and universities had the significant 
functions of teaching the youth and of maintaining libraries and 
museums where the products of study might be collected and the 
relics and records of civilization be protected against the decay 
of time- In this age of ours, research, the search for new truth, 
becomes a university function and the most important duty of 
higher education. Publication of the results attained naturally 
follows in these days of the printed page. The need of adult educa- 
tion reappears in new form, calling upon the college to go beyond 
the campus to the people who want and require the knowledge 
of today. Thtis four great functions are performed by the public 
institution of higher education; (t) teaclu’ng, (2) maintenance of 
libraries and museums, (3) research, and (4) the carrying of knowl- 
edge beyond the doors of the institutions. 

The group gathered here under the auspices of the Council 
of Assodated Alumni is interested in forwarding the greatest en- 
terprise which the state can carry on — that of education, A low 
tj'pc of higher education means in the long run a low type of state. 
Modern conditions require study, knowledge, investigation, and 
the use of that knowledge. Unquestionably the people of any state 
would be enthusiastic to advance as rapidly as they possibly could 
a s>-stem of higher education, if they but had a vision of its accom- 
plishments. The duty of this group of Assodated Alumni is to come 
honestly and ardently to an understanding of the meaning of 
education in modem life and to carry the message to the people. 
It is a great cause and a great necessity. If I have been instrumental 
at all in pointing out the way, 1 am honored and proud. 
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A Philosophy for Today: 

The University as a Protector of Civilization 

Commencement addre^ University of Cincinnati, June 15, 1934 
Our universities as protectors of civilization must have 3 phi- 
Josophy. Moreover, the need is great to point out to the students 
who come to them the viiuc of education in making life more 
worthwhile and therefore in building a people who uphold the arts, 
believe in science, govern themselves well, accept spiritual gro^vth 
as an important part of life, and look upon living as a human 
achievements 

The two universities, the University of Cincinnati and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, are engaged in providing both education and 
training} the first that through the higher things in life men may 
find larger enjoyment, better living, and more satisfactory gov- 
ernment of their alFairs} the second that skills may be brought to 
great ciTcctivcncss in dealing with the needs of a people. Education 
and training arc not the same thing. The difFcrcnce lies in that 
education presupposes a wide knowledge and background of hu- 
man interest as expressed in history, literature, and science} and 
training indicates skills that have been developed through experi- 
ment and drilling. In the future surely every man or woman should 
have not only skills but also all the education of which he or she 
is capable. The larger the number of a population with intellectual 
interests, the greater that population is likely to be in its outlook 
and attitude on matters of state. In this is comprehended much of 
the philosophy of education. It is my purpose to enlarge on this 
point. 

Werner Sombart, distinguished economist of the nineteenth 
century, parnfad cue s }i}gh}y snd significant thing in the 

development of Europe. That this weighty fact had not been no- 
ticed before is beyond belief in the present time, but evidently 
it esaped the writers and thinkers until recently. Sombart showed 
that the entire population of Europe in 1800 was 180,000,000, 
and just before the war m 1914 the population of European coun- 
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tries had risen to 460,000,000. Europe, having increased faster 
than America in population, was faced with the exceedingly diffi- 
cult task of absorbing these masses of people into the traditional 
culture. In this statement is the essence of modern European his- 
tory. 

Under the old regime of the eighteenth century and prior to 
that time, the leaders of the day attained their places by appoint- 
ment or by birth, and the heritage of Europe which had been 
built up slowly through the years was held together by a compara- 
tively small group of men in the fields of government and science. 
The French Revolution was something more than the overturning 
of a class. It was the rise of the common man and the development 
of lilxjral democracy. Therefore the widening of the rights of men 
rci’pJed with fechn-icsJ .VnowJedgefripJed the popithtion of Europe 
in ? century and brought the pressure of the common man against 
the old regime. Thus is raised the problem of this century; liberal 
democracy based on popular eduadon must proceed hand in hand 
with the growth of technical knowledge. 

The forces which are making this modern world are scientific 
experiment, industrialism, and liberal democracy. These have been 
gained by nun through a long struggle cif organizauon, slow 
growth of knowledge, and the development of technique. The 
contributions have been made gradually through the years. The 
question which arises now is: will the common man take for granted 
the accomplishments that have come in recent years and concern 
himself but little with the real fundamentals of civilization? Such 
dvilization as we have is based upon invention, construction, organ- 
ization, and learning. Do these stand out sufficiently to be recog- 
nized and accepted by the modern man? What we have today is 
based upon the will to live in common with restrictions, standards, 
and courtesy as the bases of justice and reason. The foundations 
of liberal democracy can only be maintained upon the right of all 
to express an opinion whether it be the opinion of the majority 
or of the minority. 

The present age is characterized by the presumption that it is 
superior to all other times, and it looks upon the past with some 
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contempt. In consequence it ioscs the norms and standards on which 
past ages have laid much stress. The man of today regards himscif 
as capable of creating anything, but he is in doubt as to what to 
create. iVlthough we have more means, more knowledge, and more 
technique than ever before, the world drifts because the mass 
man, feeling himself sufficient, does not know enough about the 
processes of dvilization and the long and painful road to reach 
the heights. 

Is there a tendency for the great multitude of men to give over 
their leadership of democracy to demagogues? In Europe are to 
be seen evidences of the way in which the mass man is likely to act 
under pressure. Resolved to impose his opinions wjiether right or 
wrong, he accordingly favors direct action and the setting up of a 
dictator who will carry out his purpose. In Fascism and Hitlerism 
appears a new type of man who will not give reasons and who is 
not especially concerned about being right but who is interested in 
imposing his opinions and beliefs. Such an attitude is to be seen in 
the United States now and then, in the Farmers’ Strike in Iowa, 
in the Milk Strike in New York, and in other evidences of mass 
action. 

In the world of today is needed the truly steadying influence of 
an agency that links the past with the future and that knows unques' 
tionably how fragile is the flower of science and how necessary it 
is that learning be fostered. The vital part of the technical de- 
velopment of industry is pure science. The vital part of liberal 
democracy is education. Both of these live and have their growth 
in the university. The hope and expectation for liberal democ- 
racy and its continuance depend upon the maintenance of support 
through the agencies of the press, the pulpit, and the school j but 
behind these will be found the university, which must keep the 
foundations of modern learning and of modern science as broad as 
possible. 

Such an institution serves the state by explaining, inculcating, and 
expanding the standards that are set up by civilization. Through 
the study and research in present science come many techniques 
and new methods for the advancement of the people. The uni- 
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versity is engaged in protecting, preserving, and collecUng the evi- 
dences of past and present dvilizations. It must train the youth in 
the knowledge of these things and teach him how to find the truth. 
The university is engaged in teaching creative lifcj and upon 
such an institution rest, perhaps more than on any other thing, the 
continuance, the growth, and the dev'clopment of soaal wcU-being. 
It brings learning, scholarship, and discipline of the mind to the 
problems of the day. 

This crowding of men into the social organization has brought 
many problems. The machine has created miracles in the produc- 
tion of goods with a resultant breakdown in the price system- Al- 
though the universities continue to teach and carry on research, their 
knowledge and discoveries arc not used fully in our society by gov- 
ernment or industry. Moreover, there is going on before our very 
eyes the acation of a state within a state. In my own lifetime that 
amazingspectaeJe has taken place as a consequence of mass produc' 
don, huge populations, and the inability of the old types of govern- 
ments to deal with the problems produced by new conditions. 

1 W'as brought up on the doctrine of laissez faire. Competidon 
was the soul of business, and the purchaser was presumed to look 
out for himself. In those daj-s wc were taught that we should 
save in order that wc might have money, which is power, and the 
essence of success was financial. It was declared again and again, 
that the successful would push the inefiicient off the road. So busi- 
ness and industry pursued their own way. 

It was not long, however, before numerous problems arose which 
required some control and direction by the govemmenL The state 
found it necessary to insist upon the regulation of public service 
organizations, So little by little were developed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission created in 1887, the Anti-Trust Act In 
1890, the Clayton Act in 1914 giving trade unions freedom from 
ODnspiracy, and the Seven Sister Acts relating to the Federal Re- 
ser\’e and various finandal matters. With the World War, mass 
production was pushed to extremes, and the country produced 
more than it could use. Wc are all familiar with the breakdown of 
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the distribution sj-stem and the closing of the banb about a year 
ago. 

That the let alone policy would have to be modified had been 
clearly revealed. The governmcjir was puihed into extended sj’s- 
tems of regulation, as shown in the NUA and various other devices. 
Now we know, as we never knew before, that knowledge and un- 
derstanding arc required to conduct a modern state. We have found 
out something about the weaknesses of government} how many of 
its parts arc obsolete, and how many of them function effectively. 
We arc beginning to demand redress from the inadequacy of our 
police sj*sicm, the ineffectiveness of the courts of justice, the bun- 
gling of business by ctmnty govcrnmcnui} and we arc seeing the. 
drift now toward city management, regional organirationii, and 
state planning. 

Added organizations arc made a part of government, but these 
cannot work without the human being who is both trained and ed- 
ucated to guide and direct. Organtz.ition is not all because the im- 
portance of hunun life U to live up to its possibilities. There is need 
to emphasize success in being a hunun being. It is necessary to 
cultivate the power to live and to utilize ability in living. Unques- 
tionably loveliness of life must be fought for just as anything else 
wortli luving. The student owes an obligation to the state because, 
through its agency, the social organization is maintained. The stu- 
dent today must have a philosophy of life which incorporates not 
only his own position in the world but that of others. He must place 
a new emphasis on the value of tolerance. Cooperation must be- 
come an essential part of bis attitude. He must be honest in mind, 
diligent in action, and he must develop his spiritual resources if 
he is to be a real dlizcn. 

This modified soda! state that is upon us requires a conversion 
of the citizen from his old view founded on the let alone procedure 
to one from which he looks at the state as constituted of all of us. 
Some of us carry out the will of all of us for the common good. 
The citizen of the social state that is forming so rapidly must bring 
to it a social consricnce, a better knowledge of government, and a 
willingness to throw his lot in with the socially good. 
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Verily 3 great task faces the nextgeaeratien, a task which will de- 
mand the finer qualities of mixid and heart. From college and uni- 
versity the student should come with an ethical and spiritual re- 
gard for the needs of his fellow man. Education means disapllne 
of mind, an attitude of tolerance, and a willingness to work for 
the general good. The state has a right to expect these benefits, and 
the needs of society require them. They are the aitemativc to mob 
action and mass Impulse. T^raocn^y rests upon understanding, 
and understanding rests in turn upon education, education that 
will be broad enough to supplement training and to make the wel- 
fare of the people the primary purpose In the mind of the educated 
man. 


The University and a Philosophy 

Sunoury of address u the celebraacn cf the twent)-Sfth 
annirersary of Xorth Dakota Afyha Chapter of Phi Bra FCsppa, 
Universty of North Dakota, March 9, 1939 

If one is to judge the needs of the day from the discussions in 
famlty mcedngs and educational convocaDons, a primary demaral 
is for an cducadonal philosophy. In search for such a philosophy, 
1 ask you to lock with me at the s'icwpoints of a half dozen men, 
who have lived from the middle of the fifth century before Chr^ 
to the present time. These men taken as cs'idcncc of the tfalnHng 
of their rimes arc Plato, Reger Bacon, J ohn Henry Newman, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Thomas Henry Huxley, aral Robert M. Hutchins. 
The latter might be quite surprised to find himself in a list of this 
sort, but I am justified in including him because hb educarional 
philosophy is now being vridely debatai. 

Cksidirions in Athens were disturbed ia the middlg of the fifth 
century b.c. Deficiencies eidsted in the education then prevailing} 
mXKh that went by the name of learning was mere qtritxiling, and 
little progress was made in the settling of questions. Socrates, in- 
troduang the method of inquiry, tested the answe r s by sesTTC 
logic before he reached his conclurions. In ail that he < al d, he main- 
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tamed the view that “vice is ignorance and knowledge is virtue.” 
Plato took the learning and procedure of his mentor and carried 
them farther, removing verbal fallacies from the pathway of prog- 
ress. This may be regarded today as one of the greatest of human 
achievements. He emphasized knowledge against opinion and 
affirmed that the power of the mind could lead people toward 
greater perfection. Because to him human improvement rested 
upon the power and supremacy of the mind, Plato, himself, arrived 
at the highest place in the cause of wisdom and inspiration. 

In the thirteenth century flourished at Oxford a learned man, 
Roger Bacon, who is now regarded as the real father of science. 
Bacon held that the attainment of all knowledge is through science 
and that man is brought to God through knowledge of the external 
world. Thus mathematics and experimentation are indispensable. 
The first is the key, and the second the only basis of certainty. 

John Henry Newman, an Oxford teacher and later a cardinal 
in the Catholic Church in the nineteenth century, emphasized the 
ideal of a gentleman and Christian. Thus a cultivated, intellectual 
man becomes a useful man. The importance of Knowledge in rela- 
tion to Learning, to Professional Skill, to Religion, Newman em- 
phasized. 

Living at the same time as Cardinal Newman was a remarkable 
man, Matthew Arnold, He was an inspector of elementary schools 
for thirty-five years and professor of poetry at Oxford from 1857 
until his later days. He believed in the public system of education 
and even there emphasized the standard, classical Greek view. 
He was an apostle of culture and maintained that it was desirable 
to know the best that has been thought and said in the world. He 
stood out against the emphatic view of Huxley that science was the 
most important part of education, and pointed again and again to 
the need of a knowledge of bunvtac letters to establish a way of 
living and to instruct for beauty in life and conduct. He believed 
that as science developed and grew more expansive in its teaching, 
the study of the liberal arts became more necessary to the world 
than ever. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, a contemporary of Newman and Arnold, 
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had risen to great heights as a student of biology. He asserted that, 
since Plato’s world is not ours, Plato, scorning trades and handi- 
crafts, possessed no conception of a great industrial community} 
moreover a modern industrial sodety will and must shape its 
education not according to Plato but to its own needs. If a handed- 
down education does not fit the situation, the modem world will 
drop it and try another. Huxley declared advisedly that if life were 
a game of chess, we would learn the rules. Also he held the view 
that science is a part of a whole, and the larger part. Nevertheless, 
he believed that liberal education was the desired goal to be ar- 
rived at through the understanding of sdence. 

So the battle has raged back and forth with, I think, increased 
emphasis upon sdence as the center of education. It is here that 
Robert M- Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago, 
comes in. 1 assume that he is not opposed to science as such. He 
gladly admits that a knowledge of science is needed for culture 
but declares that literature has contributed most to the develop- 
ment of mankind- He wants students to know what the great books 
contain. He, however, does not go back to Plato and Socrates as 
founders of learning, although he insists that they and other schol- 
ars of all ages are necessary contributors to education. Presi- 
dent Hutchins maintains that the trivium and quadrivjum arc es- 
sential to education in these days as they were in medieval days. 
The first includes grammar, rhetoric, logicj the second, arithmetic, 
music, geometry, astronomy. It may be pointed out, however, that, 
in the days when this program of education was set up, the subjects 
in the trivium and quadrivium included all of the knowledge of 
the times. 

In his consideration of a university President Hutchins intro- 
duces a number of interesting educational processes in the under- 
graduate college. These arc to be found in the development of the 
comprehensive examination, shorter courses, and the orientation 
of the student in science, soda! theory', and literature. The idea of 
the great books and the procedures referred to arc being tested 
now in the University of Chicago. 

That a university should have a philosophy of education, a dis- 
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tmct objective, and a spirit that trill inspire it and Its students is 
highly important. In these days of emphasis upon professions, voca- 
tions, and various trainings, to formulate a philosophy is difficult, 
let alone to develop and use it in a consistent way. But it is funda- 
mental that a goal should be erected in order to know the desired 
course to follow. The philosophy must have a broad basis If the 
wisdom of the past is to be kept for us. What is the part that liberal 
education is to play in the university? Can the cultural subjects live 
in the atmosphere of vocational and professional training and con- 
tinue to give their values to the enlightenment of a people? That is 
the essence of the university probJem. 

At this particular period of university history, it is essential that 
the cultural subjects shall be strengthened in order that the col- 
leges of arts may not fall to the level of sendee colleges but on 
the contrary may become leading agencies that have as their 
end the extension of beauty and intelligence. The Society of Phi 
Beta Kappa is particularly interested in supporting this view. The 
founders of the society and those who have accepted membership 
through the years have steadily held to the ideal of a liberal edu- 
cation as a basis for further specialized training and as a foundation 
for a happy and useful life. 

May I wish for you and for the University of North Dakota 
“an increased spiritual activity, having for its characters increased 
sweetness, increased light, increased life, increased sympathy." 
And may you continually strive “To render an intelligent being 
yet more intelligent, and to make reason and the will of God pre- 
vail.” In these words of Matthew Arnold you have the basis surely 
of a philosophy for a university. 
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The High Obligation 

of the Land-Grant College and University 

President’s address to the National 
Assodadon of Land*Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Washington, D-C., November i8, 1935 
General George Washington, shortly retired with 
many honors from the Army of the Revolution, sat on the wide 
porch of the mansion house, gazing over the broad expanse of the 
Potomac. Far away he could see a schooner coming up the bay. 
As the ship drew nearer, he recognized the vessel as the one he 
had dispatched from his wharf the day before with a cargo to Eng- 
land. He hastened to the water’s edge and strode out on the long 
dock to hail the master of his ship. The General learned that the 
vessel had been turned back by the Marylanders, who wanted a 
tax on vessel and argo. The indignation of the General knew no 
bounds. Similar incidents had happened before when commerce 
passed over the borders of one colony into another, and many ex- 
porters were wondering what tras to be done. 

It is sufficient to point out that the meeting at Annapolis in 1 786 
was called to remedy the situation that had so irritated the General. 
When the gentlemen gathered in Old Town, the problem appeared 
very much larger than a question of trade. It, in fact, extended to 
many phases of colonial and intercolonial relations. Since the greater 
wisdom of the Annapolis group saw the implication, a call was 
issued for a meeting at Philadelphia in the hope that a wide and 
permanent basis for the relations of the thirteen states might be 
provided. The result of the meeting was the Constitution of the 
United States, the outcome of the deliberations of able, brave, and 
conscientious men who were trying to solve the economic social, 
and political situations confronting them and the states they rep- 
resented. 

Our Constitution, now almost one hundred and fifty years old, 
was thus the direct consequence of many intercolonial problems. 
The trade between the states wras badly hampered by colonial laws 
and regulations causing difficultie, international threats, and em- 
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bargoes. When the Constitution was adopted after a lively debate 
in every part of the new states, Congress went to work to create 
uniformity of trade regulations, to provide for a currency and 
banking system, to levy taxes, and to set up the judicial syscem 
specified in the document. 

Nor have these governmental devices enacted by the early law- 
makers continued down through the years without many changes; 
some of them are at present markedly different from the original 
plan. Through the ye.trs the banking project of Hamilton was put 
aside. A period of chaos followed with a national banking system 
emerging during the Ci^nl War, The same story can be told about 
the currency of the country. The national land policy wavered back 
and forth, resulting in the homestead act which was, after all, a 
means of meeting an unemployment situation. The War Between 
the States through force of arms effected an adjustment of govern- 
ment policy; it settled the matter of slave and free labor economics 
and determined the relation of the states to the federal govern- 
ment in so far as their allegiance to the Union was a matter of 
dispute. 

Since the epoch making period of the War Between the States, 
many other affairs of vast importance have been before Congress. 
Wider and wider the range of inte/siate commerce spread over 
the nation. The railroad wars of the seventies, eighties, and nineties 
forced the regulation of rail and water traffic by federal authority. 
The difficulties of banking created a strong demand for legisla- 
tion resulting in the federal reserve banks. And now a situation 
produced by organization of corporations and the sale of securities 
has brought the government to a rather stringent regulation of 
brokerage houses and stock exchanges. The chaos of the oil and 
coal industries indicates, with no doubt in the minds of those who 
know what is going on, that the government will be called upon 
by the operators themselves to imerfere and regulate the methods 
of doing business. 

I have taken examples from our hiscoty here and there. Many 
other instances could be cited where modifications in law and in 
procedure have been made. Our national life is full of just such 
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things. The commerce clause in the Constitution has been inter- 
preted from time to time to meet the changes that have arisen in 
industry and business. If there is one thing certain in the history 
of our people, it is that a definite trend can be clearly seen in the 
enactment of law and the interpretation of courts to build a finaa- 
dal and industrial system that has been of help to the large organi- 
zations. The huge industrial structure developed by this trend 
reached its greatest dimensions in the first quarter of the present 
century. So large did it become that it began to break down in vital 
places partly on account of its own size and partly because of the 
failure of management. The climax of the s>-stem seems to be at 
hand, \’ariousIy prophesied by our seers and prophets to take place 
in another decade. The results of our industrial and financial build- 
ing based upon a century-old concept of sodal organization are fac- 
ing a crisis. This will be not in the form of a bloody revolution 
but rather in alterations that will fit the organization to modern 
requirements. To adapt law and organization to our needs is inher- 
ent in the gemus of our people. 

The center of this change is found in the word, “control.” In- 
dustry and business build their structures on the foundation of 
control by industry and business. The notable economic and politi- 
cal phenomena in this past century have been the increased part 
government has in business. It is assumed by some that govern- 
ment has gone into business because it has a predilection to do so. 
As a usual thing, businessmen are averse to such action on the part 
of government. An anai>’sis of the century's happenings certainly 
discloses that gov'emment has gone into business because it has 
been compelled to do so. The continued and bitter rate wars between 
carriers forced the creating of the Interstate Gimmerce Commis- 
sion. The oil producers' oantroi'crsics, the coal industry's troubles, 
and the difiicuJdes of the public utility business, to dte but a few 
instances, have pushed the government to the taking of a hand in 
business. From every village, dty, and state come cries for help. 
“Regulate this,” “Operate tha^” are the demands and implorings 
that go up to the state and the federal government. ^lany urgent 
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pJeas are for the purpose of trying to save some broken down en- 
terprise, such as railroads, banks, cooperative marketing schemes. 

It will appear to anyone who studies the field of human endeavor 
that much of the machinery of modern life has become govern- 
mental. The process by which this transition has taken place has 
been going on for a full hundred years. The explanation is not so 
far to seek when it is put in the formula of a student of the cor- 
pomte organizations. “If bu^ness is essential to life, business will 
be conducted by private enterprise if possible; if it can not be so 
carried on, then it will be operated publicly.” To state the matter 
specifically: if finance does not meet the needs of the country as it 
is organized, then it will be reorganized and a new system set up 
that will meet the needs of the country. Such has been our history, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the trend will cease. 

This being the ase, two alternatives are open to the people 
of the United States of America. One is the pathway that leads to 
centralization, enlarged government functions, and the acceptance 
of a nationwide organization. The other is decentralization with 
many scattered regions and isolated units, each seeking its own 
justification and endeavoring to build an economy of security even 
though it n^ay be one of scarcity. 

There is no single method that will fit every situation that arises. 
We should try the procedure that seems wise and prudent with no 
theory of a despotic state before us as a guide. The system in this 
country has been one of absorption of business when necessary, 
which absorption has been brought on by the great forces of an 
organization which seems unable to furnish the requirements of 
modern life. I have already indicated how this process goes on. It 
is apparent to all who read and note the changes that are taking 
place- The government is asked to assist. Reluctantly it does so. 
Setting up a control of the business that is being assisted necessarily 
follows. Now that the government has begun the assistance of rail- 
roads, who can doubt that government ownership is on the way? 

In themere process of our economic life we shall be compelled to 
keep certain businesses going because they are necessary. Since the 
private owners have allowed them to slump, the government will 
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be forced to revive them and to take them over. These situations 
can be met by Congress without developing extreme centralization. 
To a degree, money and credit as essential to the life of the body 
politic will become a very necessary part of the public business. 
There are grave dangers from such action, but these dangers can 
be avoided. A policy of meeting situations as they arise from time 
to time will carry the nation into larger business. There will, of 
course, be room for private enterprise, but the public needs which 
are greater than any private enterprise can meet will be met by a 
government organization. The rcajgnition of the trends and the 
needs of our time by a people, working under the law, who revere 
the rights provided in our Anglo-Saxon parliamentary govern- 
ment should enable us surely to deal with problems as they come 
up without resort to dictatorships, whether fascist or communist. 

What arc the tests of these tendencies that arc apparent to the 
economists, political sdentUts, and political seersl In his report to 
the president of Columbia University, Dean Roswell C. McCrea, 
of the Columbia School of Business, said as stated in the dally 
press: “These tests are reasonably clear: what fornts and methods 
will ^eld the largest national dividend of goods and services at 
lowest cost in resources and labor, with the largest practicable in- 
dividual freedom, both in choice of work and in choice of goods, 
with the widest possible employment under conditions of security 
of reasonable livelihood? In a more centralized form of govern- 
ment,” Dean McCrea said, “there will be three areas; first, that 
of direct government control ... in the railroad industry and other 
public utilities; second, that of partial government control . . . 
• highly integrated industries such as automobiles, coal and milk; 
third, the professions and highly individualized forms of work. 
There will be areas of comparative ^eedom for individual enter- 
prisers whose effort and planning will be focused on localized per- 
formance, with few functionaries in the offing other than tax gath- 
erers, statistics gamerers, and statktics providers. Certain other 
areas may well be assigned to direct governmental handling. In 
any case, the area we have entered is one of search for new adjust- 
ments of sphere of action between businas and government.” 
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I have quoted this statement £rom a dean of a great university 
in the largest city of the land to ini^cate that I am not setting up 
a straw man to be knocked down by a sentimental statement of 
social trends. Are we not all agreed that an era has ended and we 
arc now on the way to new experiences, new adjustments, and new 
relations? America moves essentially in the direction of absorp- 
tion of private enterprise when, and only when, a necessity arises 
which cannot be met by the existing organization. The process of 
decentralization no longer goes on. The drift is all in the other 
direction with the elimination of separate and isolated units. 

The country has moved in the century toward centralized indus- 
trial organization and a more concentrated form of government. We 
may look for the gradual disappearance of small counties and the 
development of larger administrative areas. Tax systems, both 
state and federal, will be coordinated to provide revenues without 
the burdens of double taxation and the annoying practices of 
revenue collections by duplicate machinery. 

The purpose will be to seek those forms of government and in- 
dustry that will yield the largest national dividend at the lowest 
cost in resources and labor. With this process, it may be said, the 
citizen will seek the greatest possible individual freedom as well 
as reasonable standards of living and economic security for himself 
and his family. The object is the one expressed again and again 
in American life, the betterment of the common welfare. In the 
words of the preamble of the Constitution of the United States 
the purpose is *'to promote the general welfare.** 

To meet this desirable goal requires more and wider knowledge, 
a broader efficiency of mind and hand, and the acceptance as a com- 
mon faith of the need, and value of the higher life. Here is an 
educational program that involves a clear understanding of our 
own history and of the effect tftaC mdasfry sad go^rmtarcaC Jrstv 
had upon the progress that wc as a natioa have attained. 

I have reached the turning point in my address. Perhafw I 
should make clear that this summary of our industrial and national 
life is to establish in your minds and in mine the framework in 
which the labors of the immediate future are to be undertaken. 
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Certainly there are numerous questions to be answered and many 
relations to be adjusted. It appears to me that one group of agen- 
cies must bear an increasing part and responsibility in meeting the 
problems of the immediate future. 

Forty-eight institutions have been established under the provi- 
sions of the Morrill Act. Nearly three-quarters of a century have 
passed since the 6rst of the land-grant colleges opened its doors 
to students. In that time a vast change has taken place in the func- 
tion, purpose, and effectiveness of these institutions. It is true that 
the concept of these institutions in their early history was largely 
that of trade schools 3 but gradually with the widening of opportu- 
nities and the increasing demands for educational advantages the 
land-grant colleges have expanded in equipment and fadiities 
as well as in understanding of the problems before them. Many 
of these problems have been confined to production, cultivation of 
the soil, engineering, and the material tasks that pile up In a rapidly 
developing country. 

Today Americans arc brought face to face with a great climactic 
turn of events. The forms of government and many of the methods 
of industry at present prevailing are those of a simple organization 
functioning in a limited sdentific and economic world whereas the 
nation is confronted by a wholly different need from the one that 
existed even a quarter of a century ago. This being the case, it is 
important to understand the objectives of the land-grant colleges 
and the problems that they must meet as the nation comes to the 
crossroad of national drifts. 

Through the years the land-grant colleges and universities have 
reached the status of an actual arm of the state. Although not fully 
recognized, this relationship has been established} the flowering 
of if, thcreEorCf into a helpful factor in government and sodtl 
organization is but a matter of time. The salvation of the people 
is knowledge. Knowledge, however, must be truth and not propa- 
ganda. Colleges and universities established by the people as an 
aid to the whole purpose of democracy thus become an agency of 
democracy- The people will rely more and more for unbiased fact 
and analysis upon the devoted men and women of the universities 
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who arc wedded to the truth and arc eagerly worJeing on the prob- 
Jcn« of the commonwealth. These institutions may' enter into a 
new and amazing relation to the pcoplcj they may become the 
interpreters of the vcr>' essence of common welfare and the guides 
to higher levels of Jiving. Many responsibilities go with such an 
opportunity. 

First of these is the teaching of the youth who finds his way to 
the campus of the state university or the land-grant college, in 
order that he may be alert and curious in seeking the intellectual 
life. It is essential that he shall have ideals and live up to them 
so that the values of life may have meaning. In a new time his use 
of leisure will make or mar the future of the social order in which 
he lives. It is important that he shall know the best there is in the 
intellectual inheritance of the race. The student, if he is to con- 
tribute to better govenunent, must be imbued with the standards 
of popular rule, knowing its possibilities and its weaknesses. Teach- 
ing must go fonvard in the spirit of freedom without propaganda. 
It is a great responsibility requiring the very best of the teacher. 

In addition to (his first task of teaching arc many others. The 
careful study of problems to the end that there may be wise action 
requires the presence of scholars and experts trained scientifically 
in the knowledge of the day. This is fundamental to the progress 
of a modern society. One example may be used to illustrate the 
point of my statement. The trends of popuJadon are basic con- 
siderations in making plans for the future. Arc we to have a 
stationary populatioii in the course of twenty-five years with a 
predominance of age over youth? The query itself raises many 
issues that are of untold importance to industry, education, and 
government. 

What the social scientist needs arc facts and still more facts. 
When careful and intensive study can bring these to light, then 
the future may be fairly seen. Systematic gathering of materials 
in the form of documents, reports, and publications must be 
made so that the student will have them at hand for his investiga- 
tions. The sciences have a vast undertaking before them which 
demands highly trained men with cjrtctistve laboratories equipped 
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with instruments and materials. And again there should emerge 
from these institutions a body of young men and women capable 
of carrying on the tasks of government and the requirements of 
business and society. Not only must they have training but they 
must also have ideals and a deep understanding of the common 
welfare. 

In the last analysis the land-grant colleges and universities should 
be a source of knowledge on which the people of our land may 
rely with conhdence and with certainty. They must speak the 
truth and act truthfully. They arc In fact through their research 
and extension services the people’s means of finding their way. 
The people therefore must insist at all times that these institutions 
be free from political interference. Nor arc the leaders and teach- 
ers of these colleges and universiucs to jeopardize their functions 
and their places In the social order and the political government 
by partisanship and narrow prejudices. It thus appears that the 
land-grant colleges and umversitles have come Into a great re- 
sponsibility and an amazing opportunity. 

Was there ever given to any group a function so wide, so im- 
portant, and so filled with desiinyr Were there ever placed upon 
any human institutions such responsibilities and such privileges? 
These are shared with privately endowed institutions founded by 
men. But in so far as the people have created the land-grant 
colleges and universities, just so far is there a direct obligadon 
to serve the people, and this obligation cannot be set aside or for- 
gotten. 

Our history has been one of adjustments from the days of {»Io- 
niai troubles and controversies to this very hour. Sometimes we 
have been forehanded, sometimes almost too late, and sometimes 
the opportunity to meet the situations arising has gone before we 
discovered it. There are more agencies today with which to work, 
but there are also more problems. As in the past we shall have to 
adapt, change, modify to meet siwations. The high obligation of 
the land-grant colleges and universities is to serve the nation in- 
telligently and wisely in this time of change, as the national trends 
reach their climax and charts are made for the future. 
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If General Washington were seated on his wide porch this after- 
noon of November 1 8, 1935, looking across the noble river from 
his Mount Vernon estate to the distant dome of the capitoJ of a 
great people, I am sure he would join us in the prayer: “God give 
us the vision, the strength, and the wisdom to do our part hon- 
orably and well. Amen.” 


The Man and the Building 

Address at the dedication of the Agricultural Building, 

University of Tennessee, November 13, 1937 

In the dedication of this building a man and an occasion have 
been brought together. The man is more prophetic of what may 
happen in the future chan is the building. 

The man Jived as a boy on a farm} his boyhood days, his studies 
in agricultural schools, and the work which he did in graduate 
fields, all these gave him a real foundation for the work to be 
done later. He served an apprenticeship in Louisiana where 
he rapidly made a place for himself as teacher and investigator. 
With a gift for making friends, he won appreciation for the work 
he was doing and steadily widened his influence by the results that 
came from his use of science, his common sense, and his administra- 
tive qualities. The only future possible for a man thoroughly 
grounded in and devoted to his work was that he should go on as 
scientist and administrator into larger usefulness. So he became 
Director of Extension, then President of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Now he is a member of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Here his knowledge of the people and of agriculture has been 
of immense value to the purposes of the Authority. Into all these 
relationships he has carried with him a love for the land, a concern 
for the people, and a belief in agriculture as the true bases for the 
understanding of community, soc»l, and industrial life. Like a 
missionary of old, he has gone up and down the realm preaching 
this doctrine. 
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The building which we are dedicating today is a material thing. 
It may be noting more than a warehouse where equipment is 
placed, materials accumulated, and men come and go. It may in- 
stead be a temple filled with the spirit of learning and the wisdom 
of experience which flow out from the building to all who come in 
contact with it. In this building experimentation and the accumula- 
tion of knowledge will go on year after year, and here students will 
be taught. But if this Agricultural Building fulfills the hopes that 
are raised in us today, it will also be a temple where spirit directs 
and guides, and whence the fruits of the spirit emanate. 

Ours is called an age of science, and rightly so. Wc are dazzled 
by the amazing results that come from research. We see great 
production In every field and real progress marking the move- 
ment of time. In agriculture much has been done to improve the 
breed of animals, to provide the rotation of crops, and to hold in- 
sects in control; but in all these things there may be an emphasis 
on agriculture solely as a business. When it is thus looked upon, 
much has been lost. If agriculture is to hold the place that is 
hoped in the life of the nation, love of the countryside supported 
by song, legend, and poetry must be Inspired so that men may wish 
to stay on the land because they are endeared to it. Sincere belief 
in country living must be justified. Throughout the nation must 
be demonstrated the blessing that rural life brings to the home 
and family, and the reservoir of vitality It furnishes to the nation. 
Sdentific research should be employed in all phases of agriculture; 
in production, in distribution of products, in better living, in more 
adequate housing, in community organization, in government, and 
in education. 

The agricultural colleges established under the I.and~Grant 
Act of 1862 brought into existence an educational agency that has 
had an amazing history during these seventy-five years. In the 
earlier day's of this story these colleges had to find their way, and 
xuturally they imitated those institutions that already existed. 
After the early years the colleges entered upon a period in which 
great emphasis was placed upon vocational pursuits. In this last 
third of these seventy-five years the scientific side has received 
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support and has been followed ardently. The information gained 
from research has been carried far and wide by the great sup- 
plementary agencies set up under the federal law. Finally, the 
results in the matter of living that have come from well-conducted 
agriculture have received attention. 

But in all of this teaching, the spiritual values of agriculture seem 
to me to be lacking. So far as 1 know, there is no agricultural col- 
lege that presents a history of agriculture, none that teaches the 
literature and art of agriculture, none that emphasizes sufficiently 
the pride that people may have in the countryside. This problem 
of bringing to agricultural Jcadcrs,and through them to the people, 
a spiritual conception of country life is altogether as important as 
scientific endeavor. 

The University of Tennessee stands today in a strategic position. 
It is in the very central portion of the Tennessee Valley area where 
a great sodal experiment is being carried on. What is this experi- 
ment to bci Is it to be an economic demonstration only, or is it to 
lift the people to Jiighcr levels of living and to better citizenship? 
Necessarily, the basis of life here as elsewhere is economicj how- 
ever, the Tennessee Valley experiment can have permanent in- 
fluence only if with the economic basis it combines spiritual under- 
standing and values. Harcourt Morgan has always held this ideal. 

In accepting diis building today the University of Tennessee 
has acknowledged an obligation to protect the building, to keep 
it clean, and to use it. In naming this building, Morgan Hall, 
the University is assuming a further responsibility, that of making 
the building a temple of learning in which will be taught a syn- 
thesis of science and living and where will be shown spiritual values 
as both a means and an end of living. Stemming from the man 
for wliom the building is named, an indwelling of ideals should 
result in the people who work in it and in the people who benefit 
from it. The trustees, faculty, and alumni have this grave respon- 
sibility upon tlicm. In conferring this honor on Harcourt A. Mor- 
gan, the University of Tennessee assumes this sacred obligation 
which must be fulfilled not only for itself but also for the state 
as well. 
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Education 

Education is something more than icarningj it is in reality us- 
bg the mental faculties to sift, to organize, and to bring to a con- 
clusion the facts and ideas presented to them. Thus the educated 
person has such control over his mind that there is an orderly 
process of thinking with a resultant answer to the problem that is 
before him for solution. Education is, after all, a matter of dis- 
cipline} that is, the rule of purpose over mind. One’s thmkbg ap- 
paratus can be held to a job if one is really educated. The em- 
phasis is too often, however, placed upon the procedure rather than 
upon the purpose or objective of education- 

Much is heard today about education. Discussion m regard to 
what education is supposed to do for all who arc exposed to it 
continues unabated. 

Those who believe la the mtercst philosophy assert that one 
learns about that m which he is mtcrcsted. Others declare that ed- 
ucation is acquired by conrung a thing over and over. This is the 
philosophy of reiteration. Such statements are merely micativc 
of a process. Education is the control of mbd over the thought and 
action of the mdividual. The result, which is the test of education, 
comes from hard work and constant holding to a purpose. Goiag 
to school or college will do somethmg for almost anybody; educa- 
tion, however, issues as the result of the will to leam, the determi- 
nation to think, and the application of the spirit to high ideals. Thus 
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the educated person is one who has his mind and body under dis- 
cipline, discipline that brings his mind to high thinking and his 
body to sound living. 

The process of education goes on every day from the cradle 
to the grave. It is essential that what is acquired each day shall 
be good and have value. Formal education (the education of the 
schools) is the means by which students arc brought in contact with 
the tools of knowledge, the heritage of the race, and the usages 
of the society in which they live. If education in schools and col- 
leges is to be significant and far-reaching, effort on the part of 
students and cooperation on the part of teachers, parents, adminis- 
trative officer!, and the community are basic requirements. 



The Purposes of the State in M^ntaining an 
Educational System 

Memorandum on the Goals of Education 
in Our Democracy 

T he tendency of most of us ts to take things around us for 
granted. Thus, government, industry', education, and even life 
itself, as we know them, appear lobe nutters of fact and evidently, 
so far as we are concerned, will probably continue forever. Many 
of us go through the primary and secondary schools, and some of 
us may even graduate from the state university, without asking 
any questions in regard to the relationship of the state and the 
public schools. 

Why does a state maintain an educadonal system and what is 
the purpose of the individual’s education? Speaking in the large, 
education is a process for preparing human beings for life, and the 
aim of American education is to prodi^ a definite American soaal 
order in relation to a definite world order. 

Through education the democratic state tries to provide the 
means by which each individual may do his best. The democratic 
state endeavors to develop a people sound in body and mind, an in- 
formed people in the plan, purpose, and objectives of the state. 
It wants to have a people who know and understand their great 
racial inheritances. It desires a people of integrity who believe 
and respect the truth. It wishes a people who through their skill 
aiui industry will make a livelihood that will result in comfort. 
It hopes for leaders who have an obligation to duty and to truth 
in all the relations of life. 

Education is a lifelong process. In order to hurry the procedure, 
instruction through the ages has been given by the elders. Conse- 
quently, to think of education as solely of school and college is 
to give it too narrow an interpretation. Of the 8,760 hours that 
make up a year, children spend not over 1,000 hours in school; 
therefore, during the year many other influences are brought to 
bear upon the pupils. I am saying this to indicate that the tendency 
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to insist that formal education, both public and private, is entirely 
responsible for the development of young people is erroneous. 
The schools cannot be held wholly accountable for weal or woe 
because the other social agencies such as family, church, and com- 
munity have their functions tn ascertaining conduct and motives 
to an even greater extent sometimes than have the schools. 

The goal of formal education in our democracy is set forth 
above in the purpose of the state in maintaining an educational 
system. Because the citizen ought to know something of the na- 
tional life and the part he should play in it, the student who goes 
to college should be enabled to understand cultural backgrounds 
including a knowledge of racial heritages. The student ought to 
comprehend the social order and appreciate the government which 
administers the affairs of society. In college and in school he should 
come to an interpretation of procedures and attitudes in the prac- 
tice of democntic vwgc. Beause of the welter of confused ideas, 
group propaganda, and ignoble purposes, the student in college 
and the drizen after college arc in danger of not being sulhrientJy 
well-grounded to distinguish the shoddy from the real ; therefore, 
a knowledge of fundamental principles and a comprehension of 
the trends of civilization arc vastly important. The understanding 
of the economic conditions and the social forces at work today is 
absolutely essential in order that the true processes of democracy 
may be aided and not thwarted and that the greater good for the 
greater number may be attainctl in an orderly u’ay. 

The student should learn (o adjure himself to people and to in- 
stitutions. In his heart and mind he should oiablish a feeling of 
tolerance for people, for attitudes, and for ideas that arc different 
from hia own. He should appreciate the worth and the necessity of 
courtesy and good manners. A fine sense of values should enable 
him to recognize the place where adaprabifity on his pan jhoufd 
cease; through “appliation of ideas to life” the student should 
know with conviction that at times life must be adjusted to hit ana 
ideals. Moreover, the maintenance of health and wcll-txang for 
himself and for suricty Is an important ccns:dcration for the student 
in formal cduadon. 
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In pursuing his studies through the use of books, libraries, and 
laboratories, the student incidentally develops skills that are valu- 
able to him in this day of reports and statistics; he acqiurcs the 
great gift of concentration; and he learns, among many by-prod- 
ucts of formal education, discrimination and proportion. In the at- 
tainment of these goals the educational institution guides the stu- 
dent by assisting him in personal and social adjustments and in 
occupational objectives. 

Such are the purposes of the state in maintaining a system of 
education. The individual may have reached his own standard 
of educadon and not have obtained mastery over the condidons of 
life. We call that individual educated who has used his ability 
to think, to see, and to accept the truth; who understands and readi- 
ly uses the opportunity and material given by and produced by the 
society in which he lives; and who maintains hirmcif in the social 
order. Educadon thus becomes a life process and does not end with 
the four years of college. The individual must apprehend the 
meaning of dvUization and must be master of himself and of his 
environment to the end chat he may live a life equal to his capaci- 
ties. Educadon to be effective and forceful cannot be separated into 
parts. It Is a whole. Consequently, the atdtude of the state toward 
educadon materially affects the individual and the state as well. 

Since the future of democracy rests upon the wisdom and well- 
bdng of the people, the school and college in cooperadoa with 
the community, the church, the family, and the home are potent 
factors. In mrintaining an educadonal system, the democradc state 
hopes constantly to increase m the people intelligent understand- 
right living, unselfishness of atdtude, and the appredadon 
of the dignity of human life. 
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What Is Education? 

Commencement adtiress; publisbed in Schoal and Society, 
September 4, 1915 

In many a college donnitory hangs the cynical mandate: “Do 
not Jet your studies interfere with your education.” No truth is 
supposedly contained in this statement, but behind it is a consider- 
able philosophy based upon the very wide difference between in- 
struction and education. The latter is the epitome of all the proc- 
esses which a society has adopted for realizing the ideals which are 
approved by the racej the other has to do with the definite means 
and methods used by a particular institution for the purpose of 
accomplishing certain ends. 

The separation of the two, instruction and education, has brought 
criticism from all sides. Those holding the brief for education in 
the larger sense rail at the adherence to disciplinary or merely 
technical subjects; they call for a wider view and larger tolerance 
and asle ardently for a blessing of the spirit and an adaptation to 
world needs. The believers in instruction as synonymous with ed- 
ucation are demanding more of the practical, less of the “mere noth- 
ing,” and more of the things that touch life. Accordingly the schools 
and colleges are asked to train mechanics, engineers, men in fact 
who know something that can be turned into dollars. From this 
adherence to instruction are developed vocational theories as 
varied as the advocates of their merits. A third group of prophets 
are heard in the land, who in loud tones declare both are wrong; 
they maintain that education docs not educate, neither does it train 
men. Moreov'cr, they believe that the schools fail to meet the de- 
mands made upon them, that they arc unsatisfactory and some- 
times actually useless in the industry of the world. Millions of 
dollars are in consequence wasted, and time is lost to thousands of 
young people in their struggle for wealth. 

Nevertheless today for the purpose of receiving instruction in 
exchange for rime, the greatest capital resource that man holds 
in his possession, eager young people come from far and wide 
to the portals of the temples where sits Education amidst books, 
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papers, and apparatus. What means he who says there is no educa- 
tion worth the while? How comes it that the men who have served 
as priests in the temples no longer chant the same hymn? Through 
the land dissension arises as to the worth of that which the institu- 
tions of education are giving to our sons and daughters. 

In my attempt to present in a paragraph the importance of my 
message, I may have inadvertently overemphasized the differences 
of views now raised as to the intellectual and moral values pro- 
duced by what we call education. Be that as it may, it gives me the 
opportunity, of course self-made, to present on this occasion what 
education means to me. Education may not mean the same thing 
to you unless, after 1 have finished this discussion, you discover 
that our ideas on the matter coincide. . 

To achieve education, you will agree with me, we must per- 
chance have instruction. In considering the process of instruction, 
we perceive that each brand, whether commerdai, sdentifid, liter- 
ary, has come to place spedal emphasis upon the part wrought by it. 
Through spedallzation of instruction, eyeglasses are no longer 
fitted to the general view but may be made for astigmatic sight. 
The whole man never appears; it is always the overdeveloped 
or undertrained man who is thus exhibited as the visualized prod- 
uct of education. But should the truly educated man come into 
view, those who pause long enough may be able to gather from 
looldng at him just how far or how near they have come in their 
endeavor to create this desired product of the educational process. 
Time, however, separates the work and the product. Laboring in 
the field, the teacher plants the seed. The youth who watches or 
better still labors by his side, after a passage of years, gathers the 
harvest, be it tares or grain. Anxiety as to the results of his product 
and fear that he is out of touch with the times cause the teacher to 
take count and to pause to ask which way. If he is not wise and far- 
seeing, he is almost certain to move from one purpose to another, 
emphasizing some new phase of education at the instigation of 
some new leader in an endeavor to square his work with the re- 
quirements of the present. 

The nation has moved forward in every way during the last half 
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century. The problems are more involved, intricate, difficult, and 
even dangerous in comparison with those of the earlier and simpler 
days of our forefathers. The burden placed upon schools from 
kindergarten to college is heavier than ever. Through the land a 
noticeable loosening of home ties has taken place; parents com- 
mand less authority and at the same time have fewer standards of 
action. Temptations have grown apace whereas religious convictions 
have become conspicuous by their absence. Meantime, the amount 
of knowledge demanded of the candidate for any position has ma- 
terially grown in its breadth and intensity. The top of the ladder 
is farther from the ground, and the crowds at the bottom are larger 
in number than they were a quarter of a century ago. The gap 
thus opened by the great industrial, social, and moral changes 
in the social order is filled only in so far as tlic school attempts to 
do it. With a heritage of this kind and a problem so large con- 
fronting him, the educator of today secs new light at the very time 
that the critic of school, college, and university refers in language 
as varied as his feelings to the inadequacy of education and of its 
real purpose. Many of these criticisms, it is true, arc from men 
within the tvalls and are therefore a hopeful sign rather than other- 
wise. 

As the centuries have gone by, men have presented various the- 
ories about the training of youth. These, when collected and re- 
duced to groups, may be enumerated as theories of discipline, 
acquisition, utility, unfoldmcnt, adaptation. The first of these is 
familiar to every educator and to most of the youth of the land. 
In its essence the emphasis is placed upon the value of doing be- 
cause of the effect upon mental powers. In its cruder form, the 
holder of this view maintains that mind is mind and all the faculties 
present in the adult are to be found in the child; therefore, through 
discipline and training, power and efficiency can be developed. 
Under this concept, the subject b of no spcdal importance; it is 
the power that counts, later on to be used in some problem quite 
remote from the matter originally studied or in a changed environ- 
ment that has taken place. 

To acquire knowledge has been regarded as the summum honum 
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of the human intellect for through such acquisition the mind 
is freed. Like many other purposes it in many instances defeats 
its own ends by becoming merely formal without relating the 
knowledge to the artton and conditions of the individual. 

The third view, that of utility, places the emphasis upon the 
idea of winning from men and nature the means of maintaining 
life. Carried to its logical end, the emphasis is placed upon material 
utility without much regard to the finer things of sentiment and 
sympathy. Life is to be enjoyed by ptKsessing the material means 
necessary to such enjoyment. 

Against this crass view of education ts the doctrine of unfold- 
ment. By degrees, the child’s mind is “unfolded so that its facul- 
ties arc spread to the light,” and out of this development comes the 
realization of the purpose in creation. Self-expansion to heights of 
reason, unknown in the earlier days of childhood, brings to their 
full power later on the facuIUes possessed in embryo. In this view, 
things are striven for on account of themselves j beauty because it 
is beautyj reason because it Is reason and the highest form of in- 
telligence, That such a theory of education produces results is ew- 
dencedby the writings of Froebel, tUgel, and other philosophers. 
From the individual’s point of view, always though there remain 
the old questions of practical contacts with life and the ever press- 
ing needs of the hour in meeting daily and hourly problems. 

Another theory of education to which has been given the desig- 
nation of adaptation is still to be considered. Adaptation is not a 
doctrine of utility in that man is interested solely in the work of 
securing bread for his sustenance but rather a belief in man as an 
integrated being who, because he is related to the world in three 
W’ays through hb sodal, religious, and physical nature, has some 
end in view for every act. Everywhere it is observed that man has 
used hb powers to adjust himself to the world. Under this concept 
there arc no eternal values; all are relative, shifting, and changing 
as the truth of relationships becomes clearer. 

“nib theory might be expressed in a slogan; Adapt yourself in 
order that you may adapt the world to your needs. The insbtence 
upon the study of world experiences is but half of education; 
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the knowledge that the world may be adapted to the man is the 
other and more important half. The teaching of truths already 
known is supplemented by the discovery of new truths. In these 
Words we have the essentials of adaptation. But why adaptation? 
In order, in the words of the hedonistic philosopher, that pleasure 
may be increased and pain lessened Discredit rests upon any hedo- 
nistic theory which emphasizes the Epicurean view of pleasure; in 
the meaning of the modem philosopher, pleasure is the object of 
life in all fields of activity, and in the highest sense perfect adapta- 
tion would yield perfect pleasure. 

Issuing from the jungle of the hedonistic theory of education 
with the materials provided in the five views presented, I shall at- 
tempt to construct an educational philosophy with which 1 hope 
you will at least in part agree. It may be presumed that the ad- 
vocates of any of the above vaetw will maintain that they arc in- 
clusive of the others and that the designation of them by the terms 
they emphasize forces the proportion of the relation and gives un- 
due weight to a part rather than to the whole of the theory. To 
know in fact what pleasure is and tvhen it can be realized neces- 
sitates standards of beauty, of truth, and of action. Acceptance of 
this point gives a place to what have been called eternal values and 
impresses discipline as well as gradual unfoldmcnt in the process 
of adaptation. Obviously otbenrisc, wc should fall into the errors 
of the Epicurean. Pleasure alone, even in the highest sense, can 
hardly be regarded as the basis of all human action. 

The sumtuum bomm of human existence becomes a scries of 
ends which arc the most desirable and the most capable of pursuit 
at the time. Among these surely is the welfare of our fellow men 
as well as of our individual selves. No consensus of opinion cm be 
gained in regard to any one end of human existence. A theory of 
education which emphasizes one phase of human relations or brings 
to bear an undue insistence upon certain functions can hardly pro- 
vide the broad basts required for the modern training of )-outh. 

What then is education? In its essence, education is the crea- 
tion of an attitude of mind which is characterized by fairness, open- 
ness, and wllingncss both to reedve, and to undertake the search 
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for, the truth. This means the possession of capacities by which to 
judge the truth: a disciplined mind} acquired knowledge; the 
power of adapting, and of being adapted to, the community in 
which one lives. And to all these must lx added the salt of determi- 
nation. Education is not only the epitome of all the processes 
adopted by a society for realising the ideals approved by the race 
but also the desire for discovery, the intent of adding to the world’s 
store of knowledge, and the ability to discard the unimportant for 
the essential. Education must bring with it a spirit of tolerance, a 
breadth of view, and a readiness to accept with cheerfulness the 
duty of the day whether it be work vnth hands or brain. 

What are the elements practically stated that constitute educa- 
tion? I should put them in this order; the right attitude toward 
facts, appreciation and sympathy, ima^nation, leadership, the spirit 
of service. 

A fact is a real state of things; it is not belief or opinion but a 
thing in the actual world, agreement or disagreement with which 
makes a proposition true or false. Its importance is great as evi- 
denced by the statement of Challis that “A law is a grouping of 
observed facts.” In his lay sermons Huxley declares, “A world of 
facts lies outside and beyond the world of words.” So too says 
Bain, “The basis of all scientific explanation consists in assimilat- 
ing a fact to some other fact or facts.” The attitude then which 
men take toward facts makes them tolerant or bigoted, broad or 
narrow. How to weigh evidence, to sift the true from the false, is 
not only a matter of knowledge but of character. Ability to wait un- 
til the evidence is all in constitutes an important part of justice as 
well as of the formation of opinion and judgment. Inference as an 
art is attained after long and careful study of facts, but inference 
based on guesses is nothing more than shrewd suspiaon- In gov- 
ernment, in business, in the professions, dealing with facts is funda- 
mentaL 

The college instruction that passes by the need of careful ad- 
herence to fact, clear distinedons of truth, and frank statement 
of results misses possibly the most important function of educa- 
tion since many other elements, some even of moral injury, are 
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tied up with these failures. Slade redtations and slovenly statements 
are the breeders of half truths, quibbling decisions, and shambling 
and weak-kneed positions on important questions later in life. 

A rare gift is appredation. Here again is an altitude of mind 
backed by knowledge since appredation requires the separation 
of the gold from the dross. It is, in the dictionary sense, the act of 
estimating the quality of things and giving them their due value. 
To do this requires sympathy, the common feeling of humanity. 
Bentham says: “In a good sense it (sympathy) is styled benevo- 
lence, and in certain cases philanthropy, and in a figurative way 
brotherly Jovej in others, humanttyj in others, charity; in others, 
pity and compassion; in others, mercy; in others, gratitude ; in oth- 
ers, tenderness; in others, patriotism; in others, public spirit.” If 
We accept half the meaning of sympathy laid down by Bentham, 
education does not reach full fruition without it since the rela- 
tions of men to each other are fundamental in sodety. The fellow 
feeling inbred in a democracy is born of the appreciation of what 
men cooperating together have done in government and industry. 
Without appredation and sympathy, aloofeess, snobbishness, and 
aristocratic notions are developed which prove actually detrimental 
to government. 

Wc turn to the third element in education, imagination. That 
you are “seeing things” is no longer a disqualification even for 
business, providing the objects seen finally spell dollars! As a 
matter of fact, it is through the medium of Imagination that the 
initial and essential functions in every branch of hunaan develop- 
ment have their origin. The picture of the thing to be must be 
humanized, related, and made akin to life before it can be born ; and 
this is the part that imagination plays. Hence, sdence, literature, 
and art stir the student to picture for himself the bigness of things 
and encourage him to peep over die wall that surrounds him into 
the beyond. If disdplinc only is the object, then is the spirit of 
the thing studied reduced to a minimum, and the net result is the 
old Biblical saying, “Much study is a weariness of the flesh.” Imag- 
ination is potent; it marks the diderence between the plodder and 
the seer, between the digger and the empire builder, bctivccn the 
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statistician and the poet. It saves us from mere oxlike treading of 
the path about the mill. It is the feature most difficult for instruc- 
tion to make a part of education. 

As the world grows in population multiplying the complications 
of human government, there is an increasingly imperative de- 
mand for leadership. Because of the nature of its being and the 
reasons for its eidstencc, the college ought to produce leaders. The 
college furnishes a place in which men act, in which work goes on, 
and in which credit is given very much as in the so-called outside 
world. If his training has been worth while, the student has received 
preparation and development not only in mere mechanical matters 
but in changing, complex, and difficult affairs. 

Associated with leadership must be the spirit of service. Without 
this, sodety will have built and directed great educational enter- 
prises to little purpose. The world needs men capable of moral 
and mental leadership, the former quite as much as the latter; 
men who have large thoughts beyond selfish interests. Colleges 
have in. the main supplied the leaders; they will always continue 
to do so, though the effidency of the education furnished and its 
adaptation to life will determine the real strength and greatness 
of this leadership. 

And now we may return to our query: what is education? The 
answer has in some measure been given. It is training, wide and 
comprehensive; it is not, however, confined to school and col- 
lege since life is a process of education. Nevertheless, upon the 
college and the university is laid the obligation to direct the course 
of education through the personality and character of their teach- 
ers. The maxim of these teachers should be; “The men and women 
passing through our hands must be trained to do the world’s work, 
to know what that work is, where it is, and how to do it. Knowledge 
of facts, appreaation and sympathy, imagination, leadership, and 
a spirit of service are needed for this accomplishment.” 

The university tries to do three things, represented by the 
college, the professional schools, and the graduate courses of in- 
struction. It endeavors in the first to give a broad outlook on life, 
in the second to teach specific methods of doing things, and through 
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the third to improve procedures and to increase knowledge. Since 
these three phases constitute education, they are present in life} 
and unconsciously every boy or girl, every man or woman, influ- 
enced by the educational processes found in life itself, carries them 
on in some measure. 

Realizing that it is always difficult to define spirit, we can 
appreciate the overemphasis on routine, the reliance on method 
and husks rather than on substance and fruit. Hence tlie smart 
saying, “Do not let your studies interfere with your education,” 
has much to sustain it if we interpret studies to mean routine in- 
struction only and education to mean the development of the 
mind and spirit in knowledge of facts, appreciation and sympathy, 
imagination, leadership, and spirit of service. 

Emerson has said: “The great object of Education should be 
commensurate with the object of life. It should be a moral one; to 
teach self-trust: to inspire the youthful man with an interest in him- 
self; with a curiosity touching his own nature; to acquaint him witfi 
the resources of his mind, and to teach him that there is all his 
strength and to infiamc him with a piety toward the Grand Mind in 
which he lives. Thus would education conspire with the Divine 
Rrovidcncc. A man is a little thing whilst he works by and for him- 
self, but, when he gives voice to the rules of Jove and justice, is god- 
like, his word is current in all countriesj and all men, though his 
enemies, are made his friends and obey it as their own.” 

The instruments that we as a people ha^-c established to bring 
about this great end arc the public-school system, the colleges, and 
the universities. To designate a secondary school as the people’s col- 
lege is to emphasize an incomplete training as complete. Reduc- 
tion to this view means a lowered standard of life cvcry’whcre since 
knowledge rs the way to progne^. £acA featrsccs a material growth 
in the effidency of the colleges. The rapid development of prob- 
lems calls for new leaders with larger tolerance and greater culture. 
The colleges and universities only can furnish them. On Com- 
mencement Day, therefore, we should well give thanks for what 
we have received, and also we should pray fervently that strength 
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and wisdom may be granted to our institutions of learning for their 
work in making men and women ready for the responsibilities of 
life. 


Teaching as a Calling 

Address at Ohio Wesleyan- Universe, March 29, 192^5 
published in School and Socutjt June 12, 192O 

Teaching is in the limelight at the present time. Many things 
arc s:ud about it that are discouraging and disconcerting to those 
who contemplate undertaking it as a calling. The objections that 
existed before are now reenforced by the economic conditions to 
be found everywhere. 

The superficial attitude of many toward teaching was presented 
in a statement of a smart paragrapher in a recent newspaper who 
said, “Some do, others teach.” Agwn, in one of our national maga- 
zines appeared an article on the “Third Sex,” referring to profes- 
sors in colleges and universities. When such belittling viewpoints 
are to be found widespread throughout the land, the Individual 
who thinks about teaching is quite likely to listen to the query, 
“Why teach when larger money is to be had in other things? ” 

Of course, it goes without saying that the emphasis upon money' 
throws the whole ihscussion out of balance for teaching is funda- 
mentally a matter of service not of money. Because the intellectual 
and spiritual welfare of the nation is bound up in this matter of edu- 
cation, the problem of teacher supply becomes one of immediate 
concern. In fact, unless the national teaching staff can be constantly 
recruited, there is bound to be a decreasing efficiency in the popula- 
tion. 

Every young man or young woman is compelled to fats the 
choia of a calUng. Even where he is subsidized by wealthy parents 
or in the possession of a fortvme, it is necessary to spend time in 
some way. Accordingly, under our sodal scheme, an individual 
choice in the matter of a vocation must be made. That the success 
of such a calling is limited by the ability and training brought to it 
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is plai/il/ apparent. The student is faced ia the first instance 
with the necessity of choosing between industry and a profession. 
But there is still another distinction that can be made. Practically 
all of the human race can be divided into three groupsj those 
who are motor*minded, those who are sensory-minded, and 
those who are a combination of the wo. The motor-minded indi- 
vidual has by native endowment or by habit a peculiar preference 
for motor and kinesthetic images in memory, dreams, or thought 
processes, whereas the sensory-minded person has the sense of gen- 
eral perception. Sometimes these two types of mind are combined; 
even then one or the other is apt to predominate. Consequently, 
the selection of a calling in conformity with the type of mind that 
the student possesses is a fundamental requirement for the success 
which he hopes to achieve. 

There arc various lines of endeavor which require motor-minded 
types for their successful development Among these are manufac- 
turing, inventing, engineering, the military calling, and surgery. 
Even in this last instance, surgery is largely a matter of the appli- 
cation of physics, and the laws relating to it, to the patching up of 
the human body. However, the student who is inclined towards the 
law, ministry, the various sodal endeavors, the work of the artist, 
teaching, or even salesmanship is likely to be successful if he 
possesses what is known as a sensory type of mind. 

The student should endeavor to know himself in order that he 
will not make the mistake of entering a calling which requires a 
different kind of mind from the one he possesses. Careful analysis 
of his own qualities is necessary with such advice as he can obtain 
from other people who are train«i in the field of vocational guid- 
ance. It is hoped that, having made a thorough study of his ability 
and qualifications, the young person who comes wthin the group 
which can make a success of teaching will consider seriously that 
calling as one of great opportunity. 

I think it is not going too far to say that civilization rests in no 
small degree upon the teaching through the school, the church, 
the home, and even the factory. The process of teaching has been 
carried on from the beginning of animal life, one generation in- 
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structing the other by example and later by example and precept 
in the essentials of life. Civilization and education, therefore, are 
bound together in the strongest kind of relationship. The great 
architects who have constructed notable buildings from the days of 
the pyramids up to the present time have been trained men. No 
poetry of any distinction has been written by an ignorant person. 
The paintings that have gone into the galleries were created by 
men who were taught by the masters under whom they served their 
apprenticeships. It is the teacher who carries the torch of civiliza- 
tion, and because of this fact teaching is one of the distingiushed 
professions of the world. 

No other profession to which men can devote their time presents 
as great possibility for molding opinion. The work of Socrates lasts 
until today. His successor, Plato, has left an indelible stamp upon 
generations. In more modern times we have Ruskln, Agassiz, and 
others who have had a marked Influence upon the present genera- 
tion. But besides this noteworthy factor of molding opinion, an 
opportunity for fruitful scholarship is found in teaching. Any one 
who has tasted in a small degree the delight and interest of doing 
something well that adds to the world’s knowledge knows what 
this means. If you turn the pages of the nation’s history, you do not 
find on them the names of manufacturers and contractors, impor- 
tant as their work may bej but you find the names of scholars, teach- 
ers, ministers, writers, artists, and statesmen. 

The teacher is brought into contact with youth. He feels some 
of its inspiration, its open-eyed wonder, and in addition he meets 
the great fundamentals of the world as science has revealed them. 
Hb thought touches the high points, and he has an interest that 
carries him through the days and the )'ears. Other advantages to 
be had by the teacher arc leburc time, long vacations, and inter- 
esting people with whom he becomes acquainted. 

I often recall the remark made by Professor Laughlin to me 
some years ago; after he entered the business world, he said, the 
realization suddenly came to him that, while he was teaching, he 
had been paid to do the thing he most wanted to do. There arc, 
of course, disadvantages in the calling of teaching just as there arc 
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disadvantages in any profesdon. These, however, center largely 
around the matter of salaries5 at present teaching is confronted 
with serious economic questions. The teacher moreover is supposed 
not to understand public affairsj but, as far as I can see, he is more 
likely than the average man to be in touch with the proceedings 
of his community. He is usually called upon to assist in all matters 
pertaining to community life. 

That anybody can teach and that no real preparation is necessary 
for the business of teaching have been too prei'alentJy believed. 
Yet I think it can be clearly stated that the man who has a thorough 
preparation of a professional character will prove to be of more 
value to his community and the institution which he serves than 
one who does not possess such an experience. Certainly a knowl- 
edge of the errors and development of education through the cen- 
turies Is worth while. This study of the history of education is just 
as helpful as any ocher type of history and is quite as likely to mold 
the viewpoint of the student as economic or political history. 
Both histories are essential, and one should not be substituted for 
the otherj however, the man or woman who is to engage in teach- 
ing ought to have a clear conception of what has been done in the 
educational Held. 

In addition, he should have a knowledge of educational ad- 
ministration Nvith ail of its difficulties and problems. We are now 
finding that finance is important in the administration of educa- 
tional enterprises. Wc also know that in order to find out what 
is happening in an educational system, it is necessary to examine 
carefully the statistical information that has to do %vith that educa- 
tional process- i*!!! these, however, are necessarily in addition to a 
thorough knowledge of the subject matter tvhich the teacher is 
undertaking to teach. Enthusiasm for his subject, thorough train- 
ing, interest in his students, together wWi infoTTfiaticm toncemiTig 
educational procedures, make a satisfactory teacher. 

Perhaps it will not be out of the way for me to relate briefly 
somctliing of my own teaching experience. Between my sophomore 
and junior years in the early nineties, I undertook to conduct the 
destinies of a small school in a western state at a salary of $45.00 a 
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month. My enthusiasm for the work was such that, if this large pay- 
ment had been taken from me, I should have gladly continued to 
teach. When I returned to college and listened to Dr. Slocum’s 
lectures on labor problems in the CToited States, I felt that I had 
solved two questions j one in regard to my calling, and the other 
concerning the specific subject that I should undertake to teach. 

After graduation, I went away to a university for advanced 
study, and I found my field and my opportunity. Upon completion 
of this work, I entered as an instructor in the Teachers College at 
Columbia for a brief period and secured a viewpoint of professional 
training that would not have been possible in any other way. So, 
I had received certain benefits through these events: first, the 
determination upon the calling; second, the necessary preparation 
for it; third, some experience In teaching; and fourth, professional 
training in the field of education. With this background, I have 
continued in educational work, purposely refraining from giving it 
up or entering other occupations, b^use it seems to me to possess 
enormous possibilities for usefulness, contentment, and real happi- 
ness. 

Teaching is too great a profession to trifle with. The man or 
woman who enters into it ought to undertake teaching with a clear 
understanding of what he is doing. No one has any right to toy 
with the precious human spirits that arc to come to him under our 
educational s)Stem. And certainly no one has a right to enter a 
calling of that kind without the training necessary to make it pos- 
sible for him to appreciate the problems with which he is on- 
fronted. My hope and expectation, therefore, are that the men and 
women before me who arc thinking of teaching will decide upon 
their vacation ilelibersteJy and will make the necessary provisions 
for definite traimng and experience in the work. 

If I were advising young men and young women regarding the 
matter of a profession, 1 should spcafically say that there is no 
better time from the point of view of opportunity to enter a call- 
ing than at the time when people are leaving it and looking for 
chances in other directions. 

The man or woman who enters teaching now and who has a fair 
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amount of training is apt to go forward very rapidly. More than 
that, the public has been aroused to the necessity of better pay, and 
a marked change has taken place in the last few years upon this 
point. In the large schools, the salaries now range in secondary work 
from $1,2.00 to $4,500; and m the administration side of public 
instruction, the salaries extend from $2,000 to $18,000. Naturally 
there are very few openings at the higher figures, but many posi- 
tions are being filled today in the field of superintendent of public 
schools at $5,000 to $8,000. In the college and university sphere, 
the professorships extend from $1,500 to $8,000. Harvard Uni- 
versity has now placed professorships on the basis of $5,000 to 
$S,000, and Yale has done the same thing. Other institutions all 
over the land are endeavoring to raise the salaries of professors. 
In the administration side of college and university work, the sala- 
ries range from $3,000 to $18,000, many college presidents re- 
ceiving from $5,000 to $10,000. In fact, there seems to be a dearth 
of men in the field of college administration, and many institutions 
at this time are looking for presidents and deans. 

Teaching really offers a considerable opening to those who 
have the qualifications and preparation for it. The war showed new 
possibilities In the realm of education. It brought out points that 
had been overlooked by educators themselves. The difficulties with 
which the nation is confronted verily emphasize the fact that our 
educational facilities are not adequate for the opportunities which 
are before them. 

In a book by Professor C. Hanford Henderson on the subject of 
“What It Is to be Educated,” the viewpoint of education is put in 
this way: 

To the outiidcr, to the man not tMng part in the jaine, education may easily 
ucm a very drab-coJored eaterprise, a mature of monotony, naughty bo^i, and 
uitintate disiliusicjuntent. But, to the roan \%bo participates in the game and putt 
his heart into it, there is not in aU the world a drama half so interesting, half so 
Mciiing, half so important as this Tciled drama of education. As a present act, it 
engages all his faculties and resources, all hu knowledge, skill, love, insight. He 
can never bring enough equipment to the task. And, as a world process, it w a 
determining factor in the future of the race, that part of destiny which wc hold 
in our hands. 
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It is well said that the teacher holds a part of human desdny in 
his hands. Like a god, he touches the destiny of individuals, but 
too often he has little realization of the vastness of the adventure. 
The teacher indeed is the bearer of the torch of civilization, and 
the man or woman who enters teaching with that ideal is bound to 
live a happy life based upon the fundamental reality that he is do- 
inga great service. 


Graduate Work in Economics in Preparation 
for Teaching 

Published in the Jottmal of Polidsal Economy, 

January, 1917; reprinted 

Perhaps It has been forgotten that the organization of a real 
department of graduate instruction as a part of university work 
in America Is less than fifty years old. The evolution of this sphere 
has been from college foundations toward a larger and %vider de- 
velopment of instruction of a graduate character. The original ob- 
jeedve of the courses was to fit the candidates for degrees for teach- 
ing positions. This purpose, however, is no longer the controlling 
one in graduate schools for new demands arc being made upon 
them for experts in technological fields and in municipal, state, and 
federal governments. These schools have been nonprofessional, 
emphasizing culture and learning as their great objects. Adherence 
to this broad purpose has clouded the vision of the men who guided 
them when they were challenged in terms of community life. Men 
have not been prepared to do istinctive things. 

Too often the teaching has emphasized “my” theory and “m/’ 
development of a spedfic line of work, not so much for the purpose 
of instructing the student, as for the purpose of developing a book 
to be presented to the public later on. In the graduate departments 
emphasis has been placed upon the doctor’s dissertation, perhaps 
too much so in that the holding to specific lines of work tends to 
narrow scholarly interests and to limit the sources of knowledge to 
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which the candidate for the degree looks for his preparation. It 
certainJy aids in circumscribing his range of vision and has a tend- 
ency' to develop a pedantic point of view. In holding this view I 
do not wish to be considered as opposed to good thesis work. In 
truth, I think the graduate student should be tested out in research 
methods more than he generally is when limited to his thesis as 
the means of showng his ability to get facts and coordinate them. 

The purpose of graduate work stated broadly is to “emphasize 
discerning judgment and develop critical estimation of the es- 
sential significance of facts and principles.” The colleges and uni- 
versities look to the graduate schools for the men to fill teaching 
positions. Since this really is the largest demand made upon the 
schools, it is surprising that two things in particular should be taken 
for granted. One of these is that anybody can teach, and the other 
that economics is such a narrow subject that a man who has had 
courses in the department of economics ought to be able to cover 
any point in the field. 

The vieivpoint of economics has been and still >s social. But each 
day secs a larger and larger body of students calling for training 
in business. Now the viewpoint of business is not in the ordinary 
sense social; although business is of important social value, the 
attitude of many business men is primarily acquisitive with profits 
spelled in large letters. This call for help must be met, and in order 
to meet it the graduate schools must do one of two things; either 
let go, or take hold. If they propose to let go, then the colleges of 
commerce succeed them svith a decided loss of the graduate and 
perhaps the social viewpoint. If the graduate schools propose to 
fake hold, then there must be a distinctive recognition of this need 
and an intelligent attempt made to meet it. At present business pro- 
cedure is not a science; even the facts are not at hand. But this 
deficiency makes the problem just that much more a work of gradu- 
ate character. 

The weaknesses of the present products of graduate schools 
in relation to their preparation as teadiers can be stated in this 
way: first, the overemphasis on spedfic lines of work and an in- 
sufficient grounding in the theory of the subject; second, lack of 
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knowledge regarding the eJemcntary prinriples of teaching and 
the organization of material for purposes of teaching} third, defi- 
ciency in comprehension of modem educational principles and the 
adherence to procedures of instruction that have been repudiated 
by modem psychology} fourth, the lack of understanding of the 
purpose and organization of colleges and universities} and finally, 
a failure to make community and business associations that relate 
the individual and his subject to the life of the community. Put in 
another form, the obstacles in the way of those candidates for de- 
grees in graduate schools who expect to teach are these: first, too 
meager information regarding subject matter} second, inability to 
apprehend dearly methods of presentation} third, absence of an 
understanding of educational relationships} fourth, small valua- 
tion of community life and community connections as a part of 
training. 

In regard to the first point, the graduate student must specialize 
along some one line over and above the elementary courses that 
are ordinarily offered in the study of economics. The breadth of 
interest that now exists In the case of economics makes it necessary 
for every graduate student who wishes to be a master of some spe- 
cific line to specialize in a particular field. Yet this specialization can 
be carried too far for general teaching purposes if it is done at the 
expense of broad understanding. Consequently, the teacher should 
have a broad and liberal background of culture and particularly 
a wide knowledge of both political and industrial history. In other 
words, his sperialization ought to follow upon the development 
of a considerable body of knowledge rather than precede it} how- 
ever, there seems to be a tendency for the candidate for a doctor’s 
degree to plunge into spcdal lines of work before he has secured 
the larger vision and background. 

If 1 may put it more spcdficalJy, the man who is a candidate for 
a teaching position in the field of economics ought to have the 
undergraduate courses in sodoJogy relating to the ethnological de- 
velopment of people and the general prinriples of social organiza- 
tion. In addition to these he should know the political and in- 
dustrial history not only of his own country but of England and 
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Europe as well. After he has obtained these (and I am taking it 
for granted tliat the language requirements have already been 
met), he may now undertake specialization in his own subject. Cer- 
tainly his elementary economics should be followed by courses 
in money and banking, hnancial history, and economic historyj and 
then upon these should be developed a very extended and thor- 
oughly organized course in the .advanced theory of economics. The 
tendency of modern instruction seems to be to pursue the false 
gods of descriptive material and thus to lose sight of the essential 
groundwork of theory. 

The second difficulty 1 have referred to is Jack of knowledge re- 
garding the principles of teaching. That this statement is clearly 
true of practically all of the younger men who enter the held of 
teaching can be readily confirmed by reverting to our own experi- 
ences. Most of us had to find our way gropingly and sometimes 
after bitter experiences when it came to the elementary phases 
of instruction. The visiting of college classes has emphasized the 
deplorable lack of orguiization in recitations and lecture material 
especially as they are presented by the younger men. Sometimes 
such hiilures take the line of wrong emphasis upon subject matter, 
and sometimes there is a great deficiency in the science of question- 
ing. I have come to the conclusion that tiiese difficulties are due 
not so much to a want of knowledge of the study material as to a 
defect in understanding educational principles. 

Most of those teaching today were brought up under the doctrine 
of forntal discipline, and we were told that it was not so much the 
content of a course as it was the manner in \vhicli it was presented. 
Accordingly, courses of study that had memory tests and required 
a good deal of drudgery to do the necessary w'ork were looked 
upon as disciplinary in character and good for the soul of die stu- 
dent who undertook them- The psychologists of the present day 
tell us that the content of a course has more to do with the effect 
and influence upon the student than has the general character 
of the subject or the severity of the training. We have also learned 
that the development of a specific quality through the mastery 
of one field, such as languages, docs not carry over into the field 
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of a subjea like economics and that a man may well be a high 
grade student in French and German without reaching any par- 
ticular distinction in the sphere of economics. This means, then, 
that adherence to the idea of formal disdpline, the making of a 
subject hard and difficult, does not necessarily result in suci^jhd 
teaching. 

Now a young mim entering a college department for the first 
time with little or no probation as a teacher must find bis way 
through various trials and tests into successful teaching. He there- 
fore uses his classes as clinics and as material upon which to experi- 
ment. In the course of two or three years he may come forth pretty 
well purgoi of his earlier notions and may through his experiences 
develop into a teacher of considerable ability. 

1 have referred also to the relationship of the instructor to the 
college or university. Our universities are in a transitional stage 
without any question, and they have been hampered agam and 
again by the failure of the teaching staff to understand clearly the 
movement of modern education. Every faculty meeting is witness 
to the truth of this statement. Within faculties, clashes constantly 
arise between the modem viewpoint of education and the older 
proadures. The young man who enters an institudoa of Jeaming 
without some idea of the history of education is handicapped for 
the best work he can do there. My experience has been that in 
the smaller institutions not less than two years are needed for the 
newcomer to obtain what might be called a knowledge of the in- 
herent methods and processes, and in the larger institutions three 
years would probably be nearer the measure of time. It «;rtalnly 
would seem desirable then that candidates for positions as teach- 
ers in institutions should have some knowledge of the background 
of the profession to which they bclongj yet the graduate schools 
hai’c practically omitted any requirement of this kind for the can- 
didates whom they are recommending as members of college facul- 
ties. 

If I may proceed still farther, I should say that in the smaller 
communities where many of the mileges and universities arc lo- 
cated a constant demand is made upon the men in the sodal and 
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economic departments to deal with community problems. These 
problems vary all the way from matters that are of local concern 
to those that arc state wide in character. And more than tliat, the 
presence of various types of opinion in such a community means 
that discussion and wise guidance are always desirable. The young 
man who enters such a community is called upon at once to take 
part in helping to solve some of the problems. Too often he is very 
poorly prepared for any such relationship. In the first place, he has 
no knowledge of the meaning of community organization and has 
little understanding of the part which it plays in the whole scheme 
of society. The result is that his work as an economist is militated 
against by reason of his failure clearly to understand community 
action, and moreover his opportunities for service arc hampered be- 
cause of the lack of such understanding. 

His attempts to gtiide business men along practical lines some- 
times come to nothing on account of the teacher’s inability to under- 
stand that the sdence of economics emphasizes the social oi^an- 
ization and docs not in its broader aspect deal with the detailed 
principles of business. The wise teacher of economics has the rare 
opportunity of perhaps inculcating in the business men of Che com- 
munity the attitude that business is a sodal enterprise rather than 
a wholly profit making endeavor. Instruction, therefore, in the 
prindplcs of business and social organization is highly important 
for the teacher of economics. 

In view of these difficulties and requirements I should say that 
there ought to be a sharper distinction between the various groups 
of persons who expect to enter the different realms of labor in the 
economics vineyard. We might classify these as first, the teaching 
fieldj second, the field of the expert; and third, the field of the 
publidst. The expert is associated with the w'ork of' some commis- 
sion, like the tax commission, or some business enterprise; and 
the publidst enters upon journalism, the lecture platform, or the 
sphere of literatxu-e. If this distinction were made, it would be pos- 
sible to ask the candidates for teaching positions to come to their 
graduate work with some preparation in the processes of education. 

I sec no reason why the graduate school should not ask those 
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who propose to teach to take at least several courses in the depart- 
ment of education prior to their entrance upon graduate work. 
These courses among others ought to be educational psychology, 
the history of education, and the development of college and uni- 
versity organizadon zs shown in this and other nations. It woxild be 
desirable also that potential teachers should be required to take 
a seminar course in the methods of the recitation. When they go 
out from the university, they will not then be compelled to use a 
great deal of time and strength in adapting themselv'es to the mere 
niachinery of their problem but may actually have some knowledge 
relative to methods of presentation that will be of value to the 
institutions to which they go. 

Again, the matter of community connections to which reference 
has been made could be assured through the utilization of oppor- 
tunities for actual contact with some practical problems. 1 see no 
reason why the student who is spending three years in a graduate 
school should not employ part of the time in some state depart- 
ment or some division of raunidpal government or in some indus- 
trial enterprise. It is true that he might not get from these various 
phases of outside activity all that he would hope forj however, as 
the relationship between the graduate school and these different 
organizations was developed and a clearer understanding of thetr 
pm-poscs came to both sides, a valuable influence would be brought 
to bear upon the graduate student in dealing with the actual prob- 
lems. 

One of the difficulties with the present s>’stem of theses is the 
danger of emphasizing mere mechanical methods of investigation. 
The collecting of a bibliography ami the gathering of a certain 
number of notes and putting these down in a given form, all mean 
a monument tof diligence but not necessarily to knowledge. 

Hence it is possible, in my opinion, to work out a plan of this 
kind that would be of value to the development of well-rounded, 
thoroughgoing graduate students who are preparing for teaching. 
If these things I have referred to can be done, there ought to come 
out of these schools, not men with doaoris degrees who have only 
narrow knowledge of their subject, but men who have a dear 
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understanding of economics with a very considerable background of 
social, political, and industrial history. Moreover, these men would 
have some knowledge of educational processes, an appreciation of 
the problems of college and university administration, and actual 
practical experience in dealing wth affairs. This is not a difficult 
program, and I see no reason why it cannot be carried out. 

Certainly justice is in the criticisms that are now being made of 
graduate courses particularly in the direction of confounding grad- 
uate with undergraduate work, of the mixing of mature and imma- 
ture men, and of diluting research with relatively elementary lec- 
ture courses to which are added special assignments as a means of 
raising the level of undergraduate to graduate endeavor. These so- 
called graduate processes are lacking in full value to the students 
of economics who aspire to the field of the publicist or to that of 
the expert; they are distinctly detrimental to the students who are 
preparing to teach. 

The time has come for a better organization of graduate schools 
and the placing of them on a more professional basis than exists 
at the present time. To this (he objection will be made that the 
graduate school is not a professional school and ought not to be on 
a professional basis. I am, however, using the term professional in 
the sense of developing a graduate school with the intensity of pur- 
pose that is seen in the professional school. Such progress I beJic^'e 
can and should be effected. 


Educadon’s Cliallenge to Kentucky 

Summary of address at the Annual Conference of 
County Superintendents, Eastern f&ntucky Normal School, 
Richmond, Kentucky, May r, 1919 

From the public platform and in private conversation, in periodi- 
cals and press, men are saying that this war means a new era. They 
declare that the church will undoubtedly be more liberal in its at- 
titude, and that a new creed trill be formulated as a means of reli- 
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gious expression. They insist that a more efficient government will 
be the outcome, and that education more essential and more worth 
while must be developed. /Uready signs are to be seen that the na- 
tion is settling back into the rut which it followed before the war; 
and unquestionably, unless we avraken immediately to the responsi- 
bilities of the hour, there will be no new creed, government will 
go along just the same as in the past, and the response to education 
will not be materially enlarged. 

Moreover, the disclosures of this war show that we are not a 
highly educated nation. The percentage of illiteracy is great, and 
those who have gone beyond the sixth grade represent a compara- 
tively small part of the population. We discovered, too, that half 
of the men who were called to the colors under the recent draft 
act were rejected because of various defects. For more than thirty 
years all these things have been known to the men and women en- 
gaged in education; from the platform and in books and school 
periodicals, they have called the attention of the people of the 
country to the need for larger educational facUlties. If this war is 
to teach us anything, it ought to bring to the states and the nation 
the realiaation of the need of a greatly enlarged educational pro- 
gram. We spend more money on tobacco, liquors, chewing gum, 
and various other things than wc do upon education. Education is 
like anything else in that we get what wc pay for. And now that a 
national shortage of labor is threatened and young people who 
have gone into the field of teaching have been diverted into other 
channels for more lucrative rompensation, the prospects which face 
men and women who are responsible for education in our various 
states are far from rosy. 

It would seem time, therefore, to present a more adequate and 
satisfactory educational program than we have had in the past. 

The educational system existing in the United States consists of 
the elemental^' school organized in eight grades, the high school 
of four years, the college of four years, and the professional and 
graduate training in addition. Supplementary to this system are 
the normal schools for the training of teachers. This organization 
of our school system is largely English in character, though modi- 
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fied by the French and German influences. Undoubtedly, as al- 
ready seen here and there, the grades and the high schools will be 
organized under a somewhat (Afferent planj instead of having 
eight grades we shall have six, with the junior and senior high 
schools of three years each. Probably a supplemental plan of junior 
and senior colleges will be developed. 

From the point of view of an educational system, the higher 
education of teachers is absolutely essential and necessary. One 
reason that teachers have not been able to demand larger salaries 
has been due to the fact that they have not been qualified, both in 
content of instruction and tn professional acquirements, for the 
positions that they have held. It is fundamental that any system 
for training teachers must demand higher educational qualifications 
than those of the pupils the teacher instructs. Thus it would appear 
that teachers in, the grades and teachers in high schools should have 
as a minimum four years of college training. Teaching is a difficult 
task requiring nerve force, patience, knowledge of human nature, 
an agreeable personality, and ideals and aspirations. When the 
layman thinks that this training and these qualities, in the long run, 
can be had for sixty to seventy-five dollars per month, he, of course, 
is laboring under a delusion that is bound to become more and 
more apparent as time goes on. Some day we shall recognize that 
the most valuable crop which we have in Kentucky is not the prod- 
ucts that we get from the earth but the children of the common- 
wealth. 

In the management of a school system, many plans have been 
tried; yet, in the support of a public school system, only one plan 
is adequate, that of maintenance from funds raised by taxation. 
In the early days when the private academy was the agency of 
those who were well-to-do, to secure education for their children 
fees were p.aid and subscriptions collected for the support of such 
schools. Now, however, since we are committed to the idea of 
public education from the grades through the university, it is essen- 
tial that such support should be from taxation. That no system of 
local education should be supported enurely from the state funds 
can be pretty clearly demonstrated. The locality itself for its own 
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welfere and future development must bear the major part of the 
expense of its schools. 

The majority of the states have entered upon the policy of sub- 
sidies for local schools. Our own state has maintained this method 
of assisting local support for a good many years, and Kentucky 
is now distributing a fairly large amount j in fact, it is the sixth state 
in rank for the money so apportioned. In comparison with this rat- 
ing, Kentucky is the nineteenth state in the matter of assessed value 
of property and the fifteenth in rank in its wealth of agricultural 
products. The principle upon which this subsidy is distributed in 
Kentucky is that of per capita between the ages of six and eighteen. 
This plan is defective because it places no responsibility upon the 
community to insist upon school attendance. Of course, it can be 
said that communities where roads arc irudequate would suiFer m 
the pursuing of another plan, and yet, in the long run, the emphasis 
upon school attendance would probably be more productive of ed- 
ucational advancement 

Perhaps a better principle than distributing funds either accord- 
ing to the number of young people in the school community or 
according to the number in school attendance is the one which is 
accepted in some of the states and which has been followed by the 
federal laws in the recent legisktion known as the Smith-Hughes 
and Smith-Howard Acts. Under this legislation, a school is gi^'cn 
a subsidy because it encourages certain standards and endeavors to 
develop a high tj'pc of educational instruction. This plan is enacted 
in some of the northwestern states to great advantage as can be 
seen in the development of what arc called state high schools 
and state graded schools. But, even in the use of this principle of 
chstribution, the state should recognize that the main burden of 
support must fall on the locality and that the progress of the 
schools rests more upon the community enlightenment than it does 
upon the receiving of state money. 

In the development of the program of education, the first em- 
phasis should be placed upon teaching. This has a very close rela- 
tionship to the whole problem of democracy. We are not likely to 
get the clear thinking that we ought to have on the part of dtizeas 
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relative to the intricate and difficult problems which face us in these 
days unless the generations that arc coming on are trained to rec- 
ognize and to solve these problems. The scientific method of ap- 
proach will aid our students m keen analysis. Science contains a 
body of material which is closely related to the law of ause and 
effect; the pupil can be brought to recognize this law and to apply 
methods thus developed to the problcnts of his own life and to the 
business of his slate. 

Other subjects like agriculture, domestic science, and trade would 
encourage the dignity of labor and give to the pupil a real power 
of doing things with his hands as well as with his mind. We have 
also discovered in this war that Americanization is not as simple a 
thing as we supposed. A great many of our people have little 
knowledge of the history or government of the United States, and 
practically the only way that this needed information can be sup- 
plied is through the development of more adequate training in 
the schools. 

With this program of instruction should go a program of bet- 
ter school plants. We need in Kentucky for school purposes prop- 
erly equipped buildings, rightly planned and adapted to the needs 
of the community. The problent of securing well trained and effec- 
tive teachers necessitates the consideration of their Jiving conditions. 
Some farsighted trustees have recognized this fact and have built 
what arc called teachcrages dose to the schoolhouses. The giving 
of a habitation to the teacher encourages longer periods of service 
and brings a belter type of man or woman into the teaching staff. 

It can also be said that the program for better educational facili- 
ties is closely associated with the government of the educational 
sj-stan. We ought to have a state board of education — ^nonpolitical 
In character — that would be composed of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, representatives of the University and normal 
schools, a city superintendent, a county superintendent, and one or 
two laymen. Such a board might well take over the certification of 
teachers and the selection of textbooks for the schools. It is also 
essential that county superintendents should be placed upon a more 
permanent basis; they should be chosen for an indefinite period 
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based upon good behavior and effective service. County boards of 
education must be established to deal with their entire counties as 
units and must endeavor to build suitable plants in order that all of 
the schools of their counties may furnish equal educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The program so suggested is comparatively simple. It has to do 
with an adequate system of taxation, a wider and more intelli- 
gent community interest in the schools, the maintenance of well 
equipped and well governed state educational institutions, a more 
competent program of studies, and some modification in the system 
of government now existing under the law. After all, what we are 
seeking in such a program is better citizens who will have intelli- 
gence, Christian character, health, appreciation, and knowledge of 
their duty} who will be industrious, thrifty, and filled with the 
purposes of a larger usefulness and greater happiness. If these 
things an be brought about, the state will have an opportunity of 
entering upon a new regime that will place It among the leaders 
of this country. 


The Objectives of a Public System 
of Education 

Address to the National Association of State Universities, 

Chicago, ntinois, November, 1924 

I H AV E turned the query over in my mind many times, read books 
and articles, and asked other people what they think are the ob- 
jectives of a public system of education. Sometimes the answers 
are glibly given, but the more serious answers have been to the 
effect that the question is so far-reaching that uncertainty prevails. 
On the whole, it is strange that in view of the vast sums of money 
spent and of the problems of a great republic represented in educa- 
tion, a real declaration of these objectives has not been made. The 
accumulation of knowledge, the experiences of the past, and the 
problems of the present and immediate future still further com- 
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plicate questions of education and make more difficult indeed the 
statement of these objectives. 

James Russell Lowell said at one time, “What a lucky dog vs-as 
Methuselahj nothing much to know and nine hundred years to 
learn it in!” Each year in the twentieth century, by the very im- 
mensity of the body of information in existence, adds to the stream 
of knowledge and clouds the vision. Without any doubt the growth 
in population, the new contacts of nations, the closer relations of 
the peoples of the world, and the very complexity of life itself 
stand In the way of a clear view of educational purposes. Then, too, 
we as a people have been building an educational system largely 
by imitation. One state follows another, and one city adds this be- 
cause its rival has done a particular thing. It is indeed time to ask 
what is the goal of this endeavor and what has resulted from this 
method of acaetionj not that the query is presented here for the 
first time and that attempts to answer the question have been lack- 
ing heretofore! Repeated efforts to formulate an answer must be 
made, however, until something real in purpose has been found. 
Therefore, I am trying to answer the question as definitely as I 
can. 

Educational institutions may be grouped into three genera! 
classes: first, the public educational institutions, universities, col- 
leges, schools, libraries, and museums, maintained at public ex- 
pensej second, the authorized institutions, colleges, universities, 
and private schools primarily public in function, incorporated by 
die state and authorized under our scheme of education to instrurt 
the youth that resort to them j third, the vast array of private ven- 
tures from the great endowed foundations to the schemes set up for 
private gain. Has the first group a special purpose that necessitates 
a clear statement of its objectives? If so, then, there is justification 
for the question 1 am endeavoring to answer. 

Education is the process of preparing human beings for life. “It 
connotes,” say's the Stendard Dictionary, “all those processes cul- 
tivated by a given sodety as means for the realization in the indi- 
vidual of the ideals of the commumty as a whole. It has for its 
aim the development of the powers of man ( i ) by excirising each 
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along its peculiar line, (2) by properly coordinating and subordi- 
nating them, (3) by taking advantage of the law of habit, (4) by 
appealing to human interest and enthusiasm. ... It embraces all 
forms of human experience, otving to the recognition of the fart 
that every stimulus with its corresponding reaction has a definite 
effect upon character. It may be cither mainly esthetic, ethical, in- 
tellectual, or technical, but to be most satisfactory, it must involve 
and develop all sides of human capacity.” 

I might comment at the end of this long quotation, “Just soj 
education should develop all sides of human capacity.” What are 
these, and how far can any system actually unfold every human 
capadty? I must frankly say that 1 think nobody knows at this 
present stage of knowledge and experience. The best that can be 
done is to draw from human life the results of experience and to 
apply the findings to the problem. Nevertheless, there is a starting 
point in this matter as in others for behind every system of educa- 
. tion will be found a philosophy which makes or mars the structure 
built upon it. If the state is the predominant guiding hetor in a na- 
tion’s life, then the philosophy of the state and the theory of gov- 
ernment determine the teachings of the school and establish the 
objectives of the system of education. This may be illustrated by 
reference to the Mohammedan state where church, government, 
citizenship, and religious observance are ail bound together, in 
such a state the system of education follows naturally the theory 
of the religious hierarchy, and all the instruction leads to the em- 
phasis of the religious life based on the Koran. The state enforces 
the laws of the Koran, and the schools teach its principles. 

Under the theory of the “superstate” the educational system 
conforms to the teaching of obcdicna to the state, of the sub- 
serviency of the athen, and of the upholding of the idea of the 
state as an objective in Itself. The state can then do no wrong, and 
any means arc justified to secure the purpose of the state. In the 
schools, all subjert matter and all activities glorify the state and 
make the individual subordinate to the ends of the state in his life, 
happiness, and employments. 

In the Declaration of Independence is a philosophy that may be 
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called the basis, at any rate the point of view, of the American 
RepubHc5 "all men are created equal, . . . they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, . . . among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness,” Here is the 
emphasis upon the individual, not upon the state. This emphasis 
upon the individual is the very essence of democracy. In such a 
state every individual is called upon to do his best not as a matter 
of imposition by the state but for his own betterment and also for 
the reason that the democracy can exist only as the individual 
strives for the best that is in him. A despotic state can compel order 
by force as every state must do in the final analysis. The differ- 
ence lies in the purpose of the state. One considers the existence 
of the state as the final good, whereas the other regards the state as 
the means by which the individual may do his best. Consequently, 
what is a comparatively simple matter in the despotic state becomes 
a difficult and complicated one in a republic, “where liberty must 
be reconciled with order and government constantly accorded with 
justice.” 

Thus cduation in a democracy is a real preparation for life. 
It is not the process of making the individual conform to the will, 
the purpose, or the ambition of the stale} it is, on the other hand, 
the procedure by which the individual through himself learns to 
give the best in himself to the services of himself, his family, the 
community, and the nation. “Each person is a unit in the larger 
unit” where liberty exists under law. The democratic state, there- 
fore, must emphasize the liberty of the individual and as its ulti- 
mate end must strive for the development of its citizens into men 
of initiative, purpose, and fullness of life. 

“Education as a process of preparing human beings for life” 
has been used as the text of this discussion. This definition like 
any other is merely a starting point. Any progress in seeking ob- 
jectives must be assisted by analyses of terms. So far as I know, 
there is no satisfactory definition of life as opposed to mere being 
or existence} however, it maybe defined as the conscious existence 
of a human being endowed with spiritual and intellectual capacities 
in an environment of physical condition and of serial and legal in- 
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stitutions. The child bom into the world comes into it with two 
inheritances, one animal and the other human. The first brings 
him his physical and psychical nature, and the other the civilization 
produced by the race. Education is concerned with the understand- 
ing and training of his physical and psychical powers and with the 
establishing of his contact with his environment created through 
place and time. 

Necessarily any plan of education varies not only with the theory 
of society in which the system exists but vrith the knowledge of 
the human being as a person and with the scientific, literary, in- 
stitutional, and religious inheritance of the race. The problem of 
education is to give the in<^vidual an appreciation of these inherit- 
ances and to create in him some power of mastery over the condi- 
tions of life. Education is a life process. It continues in more or less 
direct Vi*ays from infancy to old age. It covers the whole area of 
life and so in fact includes any agency that teaches through experi- 
ence, environment, or admonitionj such agencies are the home, 
press, church, school, courts, legislatures, business, and any others 
that add knowledge or training. The entire process of education 
docs not and cannot fall on any designated system. School proce- 
dure, however, must be based (i) upon a knowledge of child life 
and an understanding of the inheritances of the race; (z) upon dis- 
riplinc, ph>'sical and mental; (3) upon spiritual values and the dig- 
nity of human life; (4) upon the requirements of support for life 
in a soacty where each must work; (5) upon the knowledge of the 
limitations desirable in adaptation of the individual to life and In 
the adapting of life to the individual. 

A public sj-stem of education must be erected on all of th^ 
fundamentals. In the United States the schools and colleges at- 
tempt an orderly arrangement of the process of fitting the indiwd- 
ual to live in this country. Our system has been divided into pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher education. Only as an arbitrary matter 
of admimstration can the dividing line be drawn for there is no 
actual dis-ision between the ending of one branch and the beginning 
of another. Education is not a matter of bookkeeping or a process 
that can be separated into many parts. Physical education can 
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not be set up as a thing apart from spiritual or religious education. 
In fact, there is no such thing as physical education or religious 
education separate from education itself for the reason that in- 
struction in one is affected by viewpoints and perceptions of the 
other. Consequently, education goes on in all phases of human life 
at the same time. 

Are there nor, however, some parts of the educational process 
that can be divided into the essential and the consequent? The 
essential are the divisions of the curriculum that look to prepara- 
tion in the use of the tools of learning, to the securing of livelihood, 

• and to a mastery of the inheritance of the race. The consequent, 
vastly more important than those classified as essential and yet de- 
pendent upon them, accompany the essential sometimes as by- 
products of their acquisition} such are the development of char- 
acter, maintenance of health and bodily vigor, establishment of 
manners, comprehension of the rights of others and of one’s re- 
sponsibility to them, instilling of patriotism, the encouragement 
of religious attitudes. Everything that is incorporated in the idea 
of good dtizenshlp is the consequent of education. These by-prod- 
ucts of education are more valuable than the essential. They are 
the results of attitude, of the imderlying philosophy of the state, 
and of the spirit of instruction. They are taught in any system of 
education through the culture, spiritual qualities, and patriotism 
of the teacher as these attributes are represented in hard work, 
honesty of mind, and spiritual understanding.’ 

Curricula may attempt to bring these elements to the training 
of the students through courses of study, such as classes in direct 
character training and more advantageously classes in hygiene. 
The courses will avail little unless they are accompanied, in all 
classes and throughout the school, by constant insistence on honest 
work, fine attitudes, good sportsmanship, and formation of right 
physical and mental habits. Sometimes courses in character training 
and in patriotism, though instituted with great fervor and high 
ideals, dutter the school program uselessly and really accomplish 
little in making boys and girls ready for life. It may even be pos- 
sible that too much stress has been placed upon character, service, 
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and leadership as the direct objects of an educational system. The 
hope is that In the process of education these great attributes will 
be achieved by those who recMVc instruction as a result of their 
training. 

What boy can say, ‘*1 will be a leader,” and be sure that he 
will actually point the way to his fellows? The answer is obvious. 
His leadership depends upon knowledge, preparation, and a pecul- 
iarly subtle mixture of character and spiritual qualities. To place 
the emphasis upon what 1 have termed the by-products of educa- 
tion may end in the failure to gain the very things that are hoped 
will come out of an educational system. A mastery of the tools of 
learning, a knowledge of human inheritances, and a preparation 
for livelihood will, when presented in truth and honesty, produce 
the desired character and qualities if such are attainable by the 
given individual. 

In the period of the first sbc years of the public system of edua- 
tion the child should be taught the use of the elementary tools of 
learning, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, and the preliminary 
phases of race inheritance in history, in literature, and in the arts. 
In the next sbc years, the secondary period, the period of mcHaa- 
tion, the instruction in the tools of learning continues ; wider knowl- 
edge of race inheritance b given*, and opportunity is provided for 
adventures into literature, into art, and into saence, both physical 
and sodaL The 6rst two years of college must eventually be kept 
separate from the university by the organization of the junior 
college or by the absorption of the two years into the local high 
school. In this way the university is left to its real function which 
b the training in vocational or professional education; the search 
for new knowledge; the a)iIection of books, objects of art, and the 
relics of the past; the maintenance of museums; and the general 
duty of keeping the torch of civilization burning. 

Such an enumeration of the functions of education does not in- 
clude leadership, character, or Entity as matters of instruction but 
rather emphasizes the processes of knowledge. However, the way 
in which all instruction b presented brings in the real objectives 
of education. Truth is one of these. It comes as the result of the 
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attitude on the part of the teacher which is reflected by the student 
in his approach to everything he does. “Pure religion and unde- 
filed ... is this, to visit the fatherless and widows . . . and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world”i and again we are charged “to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
These are viewpoints — personal viet^oints — wiiich carry over to 
the student through the teacher. 

Character is tlie adjustment of mind to the world of human life, 
or, as John Stuart Mill defines it, “Character is a completely Jash- 
ioned will.” It is a by-product of what wc do. Character is formed 
each day and hour by what wc do and by the way in which we do 
it. i\nd again the development of wisdom and the acquirement of 
judgment through the exerdse of initiative, the testing of truth, 
and the mainteitancc of tolerance are the vital results of a system 
of education in which the character of the teacher is given the great- 
est emphasis because he is the agent through which the important 
by-products of education must come. 

In other words, a system of public education must lay stress, 
first, upon the tools of learning} second, upon race inheritances} 
and, third, upon vocational and professional training} always un- 
der the guidance of truthful, honest, intelligent, diligent teachers. 
Through research, of course, the search for truth must go on. A 
state system of education cannot emphasiw creed or the doctrine 
of religious sect} but it can, by the honesty of its instruction, by 
the sincerity and character of its teachers, and by the high'ideals 
of its direction, create love of truth, belief in religious ideals, in- 
itiative, and incidentally leadership. 

It should be fairly clear that there is a distinction between the 
means and the objectives of a system of education. The state wishes 
its citizens to be intelligent, first as makers of their own career and 
second as participants in the government of the state. The means 
are agencies of instruction} teachcre, equipment, library, and ad- 
ministration. The students are to be taught to use the tools of learn- 
ing; to acquire the %rays of livelihood} and to understand the mean- 
mg, purpose, and ideals of the race inheritances through science, 
art, literature, and religion. 
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The public s^'stem of educatioa is the instrument by which these 
standards are to be attained. Thus the elementary and secondary 
schools should devote their efforts to these purposes. To supple- 
ment these there should be continuation schools for those in in- 
dustry, and trade schools for those who expect to become trained 
artisans. The university is left as a professional school emphasizing 
the search for truth and the viewpoint of scholarship in all of its 
enterprises. The state university is now called upon to any in- 
struction beyond its campus through cJrtension and other agenaes. 
These activities will doubtless in time increase until they are ab- 
sorbed by the local divisions of the public schools, leaving the 
university proper to its real purposes of professional training, re- 
search, and maintenance of libraries and museums. 

If such then are the means and the purposes of a public system 
of education, what are the objecrivesr These after all are the things 
hoped for, the result of things unseen. I am putting them down 
in an order that might be changed by any one who attempts to 
answer this question. The objectives of a public s>‘stem of edus- 
tion ia this country are to create the following; 

First: A people sound in mind and body; 

Second: An informed people in the plan, purpose, and object of 
the democratic state; 

Third: A people who know and understand their great racial 
inheritances: 

Foarth: A people of integrity who believe and respect the truth: 

Fifth: A people who accept religion as a factor in life: 

Sixth: A people who through their skill and industry make a 
livelihood that results in comfort: 

Seventh: A people who strive for the truth and are not swayed 
by propaganda: 

Eighth: I.caders whose hutiative, obligation to duty, breadth of 
understanding, and adherence to truth whether in business, in- 
dustry, sdence, education, rcli^on, or politics point the way to a 
better life; leaders who comprehend the individual and sodal 
objectives of cduation, set forth in the words of Jesus, “For their 
sokes I sanctify 
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The objectives are attained through the means. The means 
produce the objectives only in so far ^ instruction in many fields, 
in many phases of human affairs, is permeated through and through 
with the spirit of the objectives. That spirit is truth, industry, 
knowledge. 


Problems before Secondary Schools 
and Colleges 

Summary of address to Kentucky School Administrative Officers, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, December 8, 1932 

It IS my purpose tonighr to discuss with you some problems in- 
volved in the better organization of educational procedure in the 
secondary and college fields. In doing this I have in mind pre- 
senting to you briefly a few statistics that relate to the cost of edu- 
cation in this country. The consideration of statistical matters may 
seem to be at variance with the topic on which I speak. So much 
has been said, however) about the cost of education that it seems 
desirable to bring these statistics to you in order that we may have 
a clear conception of the responsibilities resting upon us as educa- 
tional men and women and of the necessities to meet those re- 
sponsibilities as ably and effectively as wc can. 

In an article In the Ne-j} York Times of December 4, Mr. R. L. 
Duffus discusses the Report of the Committee on Medical Costs. 
These figures have to do with the year 1929 and indicate the 
total national income as approximately $80,000,000,000. Of this 
sum $16,000,000,000 were spent for foodj $13,000,000,000 for 
Ventj $10,000,000,000 were set aside forsavingsj $9,300,000,000 
W’ent for clothing; $7,800,000,000 were used to buy and main- 
tain automobiles; $4,500,000,000 for house Rirnishings and sup- 
plies; $3,600,000,000 for education; $3,000,000,000 for tobacco, 
confections, etc.; $2,700,000,000 for personal adornment; and 
$2,600,000,000 for fuel, ice and electricity. In this list it will be 
noted that the whole amount spent for education in the United 
States is much less than that spent for certain forms of luxury. 
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The cost of elementary, sMondary, and college education in the 
United States was reported in 1930 to be $2,615,068,177. The 
same statistical report goes on to say that the total income of 
the people in Kentucky in the year J930 was $1,085,760,000. The 
total taxes collected in Kentucky, federal, state, and local, amounted 
to $119,692,888, or 7.06 percent of the estimated income. Trans- 
lated into percentages, the whole expenditure for educational pur- 
poses \vas 27 per cent of the total governmental costs. If we take 
out of the tax receipts in Kentucky the amount paid to the federal 
government, we find the percentage of the school costs in this state 
to the total taxes collected by the state and local governments is 
37 per cent. In other words about one dollar out of three in Ken- 
tucky went to the support of all the educational activities carried 
on in the state. 

These large sums have confronted the people and the state, and, 
not knowing how to deal wth governmental costs, they have 
turned to the eduationai funds at which to direct their critidsm. 
I think it may be said with confidence that the appropriations for 
education arc well spent and honestly administered. 

Our duty as superintendents and teachers is to use these monies 
as far as possible to make more adequate schools. To help in this 
enterprise, standarditing agencies have been created throughout 
the country for the purpose of requiring the institutions to meet 
certain criteria. Thus we have the Southern Assodation of Colleges 
and Sccondarj’ Schools. The state Department of Education for a 
number of j'cars has carried on inspection of schools for the purpose 
of holding them to standards that apply to courses, teachers, and 
plants. There is also an association for the colleges of the state 
which maintains the level of work in higher institutions of learning. 
All of these agendes have rendered an important service in the 
past and arc undoubtedly holding schools up to greater degrees of 
effectiveness. However, these standards are objective. They do not 
emphasixe the importance of personal development or bring into 
relief a new of education as it affects the individual student. 

After all, the reason for education is to help the student shape 
his career in order that it will be best suited to him as a person and 
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in order that his work will bring interest and satisfaction to him. 
The purpose is to ascertain in the secondary school his aptitude and 
intelligence toward professional training or toward a vocation. We 
arc bound to find out some time during the high school period what 
the student is, what his abilities are, and how desirous he is of fur- 
ther education. 

The problem of the secondary schools in their relation to the col- 
leges is to discover the students who will profit by advanced educa- 
tion. We are beginning to learn that the best bases for college 
admission are the students* records, their aptitude tests, and their 
personal histories. If these were made use of by the secondary 
schools and by the higher institutions of learning, many disillusion- 
ments and many disappointments would be avoided. 

The purpose of both the secondary schools and the colleges is to 
give opportunity to the boys and girls coming into our care. In 
order to do this, we must pursue more eagerly the study of educa- 
tional procedure, and we must be more careful administrators in 
OUT Judgment and direction of students. In the Jong run, the justi- 
fication of the cost of education to the state, the county, the dty, tlie 
town will depend upon the better education of boys and girls in 
school today. 


The Ebb Tide in Education 

Address to tlie Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Scliools, 
Netv Orleans, Louisiana, December i, igjaj published 
in School and Society^ January 21, 1933 

Since the days of young manhood, I have navigated small boats 
on inland lakes in various parts of the Northtvest. This experience 
has not qualified me for a master’s certificate or made me an au- 
thority on the management of great ships on the highways of the 
seas, but this handling of small crafts has taught me many things 
about honest workmanship, the design of boats, and the set of sails. 
It has taught me somctliing of the force of the wind, the running 
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of water, and the need of skill in guiding and protecting the boat 
against sudden squalls and rolling seas. It has also given to me 
sympathy with stranded sailors and struggling vessels in a battle 
against the elements. The ship of state as well as the leviathan of 
education labors now in rolling seas of discontent and in heavy 
gales blowing off the gladers of taxpayers* debility and bankers’ 
icy steppes that border on the seas of human misery. As I think 
of men and ships, I am concerned for the safety of these vessels 
in which we are so vitally interested. 

An ebb tide is an outgoing tide. It is one that leaves exposed the 
sands, beaches, and marshesalong thecoast. It is the tide that holds 
ships in harbors and turns over on their sides the small boats that 
are not anchored in deep water. It is the tide that shows to all, 
great stretches of weary sands covered with the debris of the sea 
and the discarded miscellany of the inhabitants who live on the 
shore. When accompanied by winds blowing shorewards, it is a 
dangerous tide. This tide carries the vessel out to sea, and the wind 
blows it back again into ever decreasing water depths. The master 
is faced \vith the alternative of beating to sea or anchoring in water 
deep enough to float his craft until the tide begins to turn and 
reaches the full. If the navigator is a cautious man, he remains in 
the harbor waiting for the storm to blow overj there his craft 
gathers barnacles, and the owners fret because the ship is not 
earning its keep. 

The tide of education has been running full for a generation. 
Great ships and small boats have put off from the harbors of their 
beginnings to seek the fortunes of fabled lands beyond the horizon. 
The cargoes brought back to the docks and wharves of human ex- 
istence have been rich and plentiful. The owners have paid for new 
ships, for repairs to old vessels, and have furnished new gear and 
rigging for the ships in the service. Masters have been given their 
certificates with laudatory commendation and encouraging com- 
ments to push ever into the unknown. Trials and tribulations of 
nearly a half (xniury ago have been forgotten} and the captains 
of those day's have joined the rocking chair fleet on the porches of 
the Yacht Club of the Satisfied Sailor or have gone to their rc- 
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ward, “where neither moth nor rust doih corrupt,” nor credits and 
admission problems break in to steal the time of harassed men. 

This generation has seen nothing buta full tide and great ships, 
growing larger, carrying increasing cargoes. The trade winds blew 
steadily but gentlyj wrecks were few, insurance was low, and pay of 
captains and crews was certain and fair. Jt was a time of develop- 
ment in the marts of education. Men looked at problems steadily} 
they knew that money could be had to solve them, and that men of 
ability could be found to accumulate facts and bring conclusions. It 
was a happy time, a responsible time, a productive rime, and a rime 
of fonvard looking, but it was also a rime of v.ast requirement and 
heavy duties to meet the needs of the day. To believe this, one has 
but to look at the reports of the commerce experts and statistic 
gatherers who reside in the United States Department of Educa- 
tion. 

In the year 1910 there were 33,250,870 young people in the 
United States between the years of five and twenty. Of this num- 
ber 21,373,976 were in the schools of the nation. Ten years later 
there were 38,387,032 persons who were listed in the census be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty. Of these 26,849,636 went to 
school. Twenty-one out of each hundred of the population were 
in school- It Is hard to comprehend such figures, and few of the 
critics of the schools do dearly perceive them. The statisticians and 
gatherers of facts tell us that the cost of public education in r920 
was $1,036,151,000, slightly better than per cent of the 
national income. Ten years later the nation was spending $2,300,- 
000,000 annually on public education. The value of public prop- 
erty used for school purposes in 1928 was placed at $5*423,- 
280,000, or r.8 per cent of the national wealth of that rimc} that 
is, $1.80 out of each hundred dollars of the national holdings 
were in school property, and $2.So out of each hundred dollars 
of national income were spent for the support of all schools. 

To put it in another way for purposes of contrast, church prop- 
erty in the United States amounted to 70 per cent of all school 
property, and the amount spent by all churches was $817,214,528, 
or one-third of the sum used for school support. I am taking an- 
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Other group of figiires for comparison purposes. The people of the 
United States in 1930 spent practically as much for automobiles 
and trucks as they did for education. They' spent one-fifth as much 
for gasoline alone, or $4.00 per capita for gasoline and $20.00 
per capita for education. The depredation of automobiles and 
trucks, their repair costs, and their consumption of gas and oil 
amounted in monty spent to about the same as the total cost of 
education in the United States. 

Now the winds of adversity are blowing from the sea, stirring 
even the waters of the harbor. The tide is running out. What shall 
the capt^ns dor Shall they stay in the harbor waiting for better 
weather and run with the tide; or, caught on the seas, shall they 
lower the anchor, batten down the hatches, take in sail, and patiently 
endure the pounding of the seas? These are questions of policy, 
and they parallel the queries raised In the nunds of the captains 
of educational crafts who get their licenses from this association. 

Perhaps the first thing to do is to go over the cargo to sec 
if everyThlng in the hold is worthy of transportation. The good 
ship 5 d 5 Sy, a name made from the initials of the .-Usociation, 
S.^C.S.S., will meet the requirements of where we are and of what 
we are about to undertake. 

After considerable discussion with the captain as to the propriety 
of such prying into the business of the ship’s owners, he called in 
the mate and the supercargo to witness the searching and to pre- 
vent the purloining of anything of value while the inquiry was go- 
ing on. Down in the hold were several large boxes marked “Stand- 
ardizing Procedure,” “Admission Methcxls,” and “Unit Oaurses 
of Study.” There were also some huge containers plainly marked 
“Prejudices,” “Alistakes,” and “Signs,” indicating the direction 
travelers should not go. With hammer and daw the work of open- 
ing the boxes was soon accomplished, giving an opportunity to look 
at the material gathered in the box marked “Standardizing Agen- 
des.” 

The setting up of standardiring agendes was a forward step 
in educational progress. The inspection of schools by tough-fibered 
individuals who went up and down the states complaining about 
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hotels and meals but who spent their time listening to redtadons, 
asking questions of prindpals, and peering into dark corners was 
all to the good. The list of secondary schools compiled by them 
at least separated the goats from the sheep. A new pride in ac- 
complishment was to be noted in the secondary field, and marked 
improvement followed in the wake of these efforts. Gradually the 
secondary schools lifted their offerings, their equipment, and their 
personnel to better than the national average. 

Although the tests of material efforts were applied \rith consider- 
able vigor, the more elusive matters of course content and of stu- 
dent growth and accomplishment were but gingerly dealt wth. 
The criteria seemed fixed and hard with little give to the chang- 
ing views of educational procedure. Thus the standards have re- 
mained very much as they were, making but little distinction be- 
tween the schools that graduated students of high quality and those 
that did a mediocre job. Because of the measurements that were 
placed in his hands with which he has had to determine the place 
of the school in the secondary list, the inspector has been some- 
times overmuch impressed by a fine building, a good janitor, and 
new equipment. 

The package marked “Colleges,” although it w.os huge in size, 
Nvas found to contain almost nothing about technical schools, teach- 
ers* colleges, and agricultural colleges. This material had to do 
with plants, endowments, incomes, expenditures, salaries, degrees, 
volumes in the libraries, sire of classes, sanitary fixtures, numbers 
of students, and amounts of teaching load. There seemed to be 
nothing about educational results or effective teaching. Material 
standards when applied must of necessity give answers in terms of 
materials. "This was not the object,” so the captain said. "The 
hope was that a well-trained student ivouJd be graduated, but that 
was not first in the minds of the framers of the regulations. The 
purpose of the regulations «-as to bring the colleges up to a point 
that would make competition bctw'ccn them more equal and fiiir.” 
These regulations were much needed and had a marked effect 
on the colleges for a full quarter of a century. 

The third package marked “College Admissions” was now at 
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hand. It was a bulky one and had evidently been turned over a 
good many times. Some o£ the material was new, but much of it 
was covered with dust and carried a burden of years. “Carnegie 
units” was one of the signs on the coverings. These were fifteen 
in number, and much difference in opinion evidently existed about 
what should go into the fifteen units. Some held that Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and foreign languages should make up twelve of the 
fifteen units. Others who called themselves liberals stated that 
social sdence, natural science, and the vocational subjects should 
come into the fifteen. And a small group maintained that these 
contentions were immaterial because the real test of education 
was acaimpHshment measured by ability to do the work. Since 
agreement on “College Admissions” was evidently hard to get, 
the force of habit and the background of old methods continued 
to hold the schools where they had been for many years. 

1 have given a brief description of some of the cargo carried by 
the ship on which we are now traveling. It is worthwhile to ask how 
much of this load ought to be turned Into the sea. Certainly, none 
of it until we have carefully examined it. So with that in mind, 
1 wish to discuss standards, admissions, and courses. Though these 
items arc housed in separate boxes, in reality they are parts of a 
large subject and have to do with the real goal of the voyage. 

• There had been doubt in the colleges about the fitness of stu- 
dents in the secondary schools to meet the mind stirring require- 
ments of college life. The answer to this doubt brought into ex- 
istence the college entrance examination board in the East and 
the inspection and standardizing agencies in the Middle West and 
the South. The examination plan accomplishes a good many things 
but it also raises doubts concerning its full value, as shown in the 
shifting in types of examinations from time to time. In the Middle 
West and South the certificate plan of admission to college was in- 
evitable. The doctrine of .equality in opportunity and ability was 
inherited from the pioneer days and was inbred in sodal, political, 
and economic life. All are ^miliar with the development of inspec- 
tion and standardizing. Colleges and universities, public and pri- 
vate, carried along in the same current were forced to the certifica- 
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tion plan and to the establishment and maintenance of requirements 
that were honestly and thoroughly aimed to raise the standard of 
both schools and colleges. 

However, questions began to be asked about the certification 
system and also about the piecemeal and even the comprehensive 
examination. Suspicions cropped out that the requirements of the 
standardizing agencies did not touch the marrow of the problem. 
Sappers and miners were at work in the psychological fiddj per- 
sonality was talkedj and the war brought out the Alpha Test and 
with it an immense i^ount of new data that threw light on variant 
abilities in the individuals of the population. The colleges were 
having their problems with the hordes of students who crashed 
their gates. Something had to be done to satisfy the standards of 
education, to provide better education for those who were capable 
of it, and to raise the colleges from the level of the secondary 
schools to that of the higher institutions of learning. 

“It was clear to those who faced the facts that the higher in- 
stitutions were phj'sically incapable of accommodating all those 
who sought admission. One way of meeting that situation was to 
increase equipment and another way was to decrease enrollment 
by higher fees or by a selective process in admitting students. 
Neither of these proposals met the real problem. The real prob- 
lem was to find out in advance those students who were able to 
profit by a college experience.” This is a problem that challenges 
all the ability and all the machinery of the educational system. 
The public high schools can not work out a plan by themselves, 
nor can the private schools go a great way without the help of the 
colleges. And the colleges, after they have accepted the students, 
are faced with the problem of guiding, eliminating, and stimulat- 
ing the students enrolled in their classes. In fact, the question is 
boiled down to individual accrediting instead of Institutional ac- 
crediting. 

A number of surveys were directed toward the determination 
of ability to do college work and the coordination of the work 
the student would do after he reached college. S. S. Colvin, whom 
I have already quoted, found in 192a “that of these who intended 
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to continue their education in some higher institution, a third of 
the boys and a little over one-half of the girls appeared to be bad 
college risks with about one chance in five of doing satisfactory col- 
lege work. On the other hand, one-fifth of the boys and one-sev- 
enth of the girls who did not intend to continue their education 
appeared to be good college material. Moreover, about one-fourth 
of the boj^s who stated that they intended to go to a liberal arts col- 
lege were classified as bad risks. The corresponding ratio for girls 
was practically the same. Two-fifths of each were good risks.” 

The Qjmmission on the Relation of School and College, created 
by the Progressive Education Association and financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation, is endeavoring to bring about changes that 
will permit experimental study of secondary education- The em- 
phasis of the commission is on securing better instruction and on 
enabling schools and colleges “to help each student shape bis course 
so that it will be best fitted to his needs, and so that his work will 
have meaning and significance for him.” For our discussion the im- 
portant part of the commission's statement is contained in recom- 
mendation A, in which it is stated that the high school student who 
is admitted to college should (i) be possessed of the requisite gen- 
eral intelligence to carry on college work creditably, (2) have well- 
defined serious interests and purposes, (3) have demonstrated abil- 
ity to work successfully in one or more fields of study in which the 
college offers instruction. 

The B part of the recommendation discusses the problem of 
rerards. The record should include a history of the student’s school 
life, the results of tests and examinations, and other evidences of the 
student’s aptitude and achievement during the secondary comsc. 
The committee on records is endeavoring to determine what in- 
formation the college needs for wise selection and guidance of 
students, how that information can best be secured, and in what 
form it should be recorded and sent to the colleges. This is all to 
the good. The commission is engaged in an effective work especially 
if it brings about the changes in the secondary school suggested in 
its report- The college administrator applauds vigorously when be 
reads the proposed objecUves. These are greater mastery in learn- 
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ingf more continuity in Jcaming, the release of creative energies, 
clearer understanding of the problems of civilization, guidance of 
students, good teaching, and the revision of curriculum materials 
and their organization. 

The schools may be able to bring much of thb to pass in order 
that secondary education can move rapidly along the road in- 
dicated. The problem of guidance and direction of the individual 
pupil is still, however, to be met. I think it will be accepted by all 
that the secondary schools have the problem also of training pupils 
who are not quite capable of carrying college work. The college 
would be concerned in knowing that the student who entered col- 
lege was really interested 5n college and was willing to carry the 
work of college classes satisfactorily. As the secondary school Im- 
proves, some of the difficulties of college admission undoubtedly 
will disappear. 

The accrediting agencies are nevertheless stressing the outward 
and material standards of both college and school. The colleges 
hopeful always of procuring good college risks should have more 
help from the accrediting agencies in obtaining them. At the pres- 
ent time the interest of the agencies in this part of the problem 
is largely academic. Meantime, a number of the universities have 
cooperated with high-school prindpals to use tests in finding out 
the weak points in their instruction as well as the kinds of pupils 
that are in their schools. Ultimately such tests must encourage in- 
dividualizing education according to ability and aptitude. 

The purpose is not to exclude students from education but rather 
to adapt the education to their needs. What is wanted after all is to 
find the most promising basis for constructive guidance. Again it 
Is not a compact, similarly minded group of students a college 
should strive for, but a group, perhaps heterogeneous, who would 
and could profit by college education. The difficulty now is that 
there are many maladjustments due to failure to know and under- 
stand the differences to be found among students. The outcome of 
such selection and guidance would undoubtedly be educational op- 
portunities adapted to abilities. The administrator to deal ade- 
quately with this part of the problem must have comparative ma- 
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terial that will tell him not only what groups arc doing but what 
individuals in that group are accomplishing. 

The best present criteria for admission to college are the pupil’s 
record, his history, and the results of an aptitude test. These taken 
together form a fairly satisfectory method for predicting college 
success and place admission on an individual basis rather than on 
an institutional one represented by the diploma of the school. 
After all, the broad highway of educational opportunity from 
kindergarten to college graduation should be open to every child 
in so far as his interest, ability, and endowment will permit. How- 
ever, the possession and use of material gained from tests are neces- 
sary to fortify the judgments of principals and admission officers, 
not only in dealing with parents, but in discouraging some students 
from going to college and in encouraging others to go on with 
their education. 

The successful working of the Individual accrediting of students 
will depend upon the officers who carry on the orgamiation, upon 
the procedure involved in the method of selection, and upon the 
tact and understanding with which the program is brought to the 
attention of the pupils and thetr parents. It is essential also that 
these officers shall be trained in the processes and philosophy be- 
hind the whole testing program. In fact, the program will advance 
or break down as these superintendents, prinopals, registrars, 
deans, and faculdcs believe in it. That many of these do not or 
that many have doubts about it may be observed by the comments 
and discussions in any educational group. The danger to the pro- 
gram b that the technique may advance faster than the acceptance 
of it by those vitally concerned, including students and parents. 

The other phase of individual aoreditation b just as important 
as the one of admitdng students to college: and that b to find out 
what students do when in college; whether courses of study actu- 
ally instruct; if the interest of students is increased; and if their 
adaptation and reaction to community, rutional, and international 
life are enlivened and strengthened- The sophomore and senior 
tests provided by the Committee on College Testing have brought 
out an array of valuable and astonbhing results. Some sophomores 
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know more than many seniors. Few seniors make any progress in 
writing beyond the sophomore year. High marks are not always in- 
dicative of understanding or correlation of interest. The college 
faculties must know these things. There must be something wrong 
with the marking system, with the content of courses of study, or 
with the teaching procedure. The need of comparative records of 
students and classes within the individual colleges and also with, 
other institutions appears to be deddedly pressing. The problem 
is to be found not only in the admission of students but also in 
what they do and what they are given a chance to do after they 
enter college. 

The college officer has a vast problem on his hands in the ac- 
ceptance of many types of students who are to be subjected to the 
learning process. These students should not be dumped into a 
hopper as they are at present. Searching examination of courses 
of study, consideration of interests, and the guidance of students 
in finding their interests must be established. Perhaps the guidance 
officer will come into his own not only in numbers but in profes- 
sional status. 

Opposed to such a view is the laissez faire one of letting the 
student find his way. Much can be said for this method. On the 
way, however, there is a great mortality which added to incapacity 
leaves a burden of discouragement, disiJJusionment, wong devel- 
opment, and Joss of opportunity} these arc more than a system of 
education can be asked to carry. The progress made here and there 
in the secondary field and on the college level encourages the 
belief that we are on the way to individualization of education 
through the process of finding out what the individual is and what 
he needs. 

Certainly, if what has been outlined is the course to follow, our 
good ship is carrying the Vfzong cargo, and her officers should be 
a«-arc of the drift of tide and the duration of the wind. In these 
times a captain must scrutinize the sky and steer his ship so that 
he may reach the real goal of the voyage. 

The packages of prejudices and signs in the hold of our ship 
should be cast overboard, new freight taken on, and a chart pre- 
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pared with the old maps, compasses, and rules as aids in the hands 
of skilled navigators. The owners are not satisfied to let the ship 
sail ivith the old cargoj they want new goods and better results. In 
feet, they are insisting upon reduced allowances for navigation, 
upkeep, and wages, not because they do not get value of a kind for 
what they have invested, but for the reasons that exchequers and 
treasury boxes no longer overflow. The old ship mmt travel fer- 
ther, carry more lading, and bring increased dividends if the owners 
are to be satisfied- 

You, captains, mates, and sailors assembled here, are you equal 
to the new task with the tide running out and the wind blowing 
on the shore? 1 think you are if clear-eyed and open-minded you 
are determined to throw away prejudice, cast aside intolerant*, 
and face frankly the assignment of reloading the ship with a more 
valuable educational procedure equal to the needs of the times 
and incorporating in it the best we know. That attitude, that char- 
ter, and that kind of navigation need never fear the danger of an 
ebb tide in education. 


Business Cycles and Education 

Address to rfic National Assodadon of University Schools 
of Buaness, Lexington, Kentucly, 1933 

Education is the process of adapting the individual to life 
and of shaping life to the individual. It is indeed the means of 
bringing youth into contact with the wisdom of the ages and of en- 
abling them to deal with the problems of the future. We are apt to 
think of education, as restricted to the immature and as separated 
from life. We think of it in terms of schoolhouses, campuses, and 
books when in reality it is a part of life itself. 

There has always been a s>'stem of education, going back as fer as 
man^s history on the globe. It was by word-of-mouth in the past, 
the elders telling the young people how to do things and passing 
on to them the legends of the tribe or of the clan through the bards 
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and singers of that day’. Now wc are trying to bring Co youth the 
experiences of the past and its teaching through the use of books 
and demonstrations. A great system of public education with 
buildings, laboratories, libraries, playgrounds, and highly trained 
instructors and scientists engaged in research has been cvoi^’cd. 
This has been done with a purpose, and behind it Is an ideal. That 
ideal is the development of a truly intelligent people who will 
be educated for constant growth. Thus education is an end and a 
means. It is the means of richer living to the end of bringing in- 
creased powers to the individual. 

Uusincss come and go. Depression is followed by pros- 
perity, and prosperity slowly slides into difficult times. The for- 
tunes of Individuals, corporations, and institutions rise and fall 
unth these cycles affecting business, industry, and education. This 
depression in which we now find ourselves has been lasting and 
has exhibited various factors not present in previous depressions. 
Many demonstrations against the development of education and 
of fnrilities for leisure and recreation have followed In its trail. 
Against public education, in particular, much criticism has been 
proclaimed by those who arc hostile to such education. That 
criticism has taken the form of attempts to obt.ain reduced taxes 
and .-ippropriatlons. It has also brought to those engaged in the 
field of education new searching of heart and mind as well as care- 
ful study of the prindplcs involved. 

Educators arc accused of being extravagant and of having 
brought into the school system a great many fads and frills. It is 
worth noting, however, that many of these so-called frills have 
been demanded by different groups of citizens. The farmers years 
ago asked the government in no uncertain terms to establish ex- 
periment stations and later to develop a system of agricultural 
education in both colleges and high schools. This agitation resulted 
in the passage of the Nelson, Adams, Hatch, Smith-Lever, Smith- 
Hughes, and the Purnell Acts. The states were called upon to 
pay dollar for dollar under the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes 
Acts, and appropriations were made in answer to these demands. 

The business men, not to be outdone by the farmers, called for 
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vocational education and insisted upon the placing of machines and 
tools for instruction in metal-work and woodwork in the high 
schools. They also asked so vehemently for commerdal cdua- 
tion that prindpals and superintendents were hard pressed at times 
to meet their requests. 

The doctors of the land secured the passage of legislation in 
health and quite rightly so. Nursing service, physical examina- 
tions, and dispensaries followed in schools and colleges. The bank- 
ers then thought something ought to be done, so they procured 
legislation to establish "thrift week,” and at their suggestion penny 
banks were set up with the teachers as their collectors. The lawj'crs 
in the country wished to emphasize the consdtution; they believed 
the teaching of the constitution should be separated from the teach- 
ing of history and should be incorporated m the curricula. The 
women’s groups pressed for home economics and homemaking, and 
they thought gardens should be encouraged. These in addition to 
the regular instruction, increasing already heavy burdens, were 
often times introduced against the judgment of the administrators. 
If we look at these matters fairly, we sec that the schools has‘e re- 
sponded to the demands of the public and that the public is io 
large part responsible for any overdevelopment that may esist- 

The fight against public educadon today has been joined by a 
new farce. This group, which has not been vocal in the past, is now 
joining in the discussions and contentions about the schools. It is a 
group with incomes. With the decline of incomes, the percentage 
of taxes paid upon them has increased. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the amount of taxes has not grown as rapidly as in- 
come and that the actual amount of taxes collected for govern- 
ment purposes other than for debt services b not appredably 
greater over a j>eriod of hfteen years. 

Between 192a and 1929 our investments in motor cars increased 
93 per cenL ExpentUture for personal adornment was accelerated 
8 1 per cent in the same period. We spend as much for recreation 
and fun in the United States as we do for government purposes. 
In one item alone, that of the management of trafiic, immense de- 
mands have been made upon the local governments. Certainly 
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monty spent for good government is better used than that spent 
upon gimcracis and luxuries. Our people spend for gas ^750,000,- 
000, for tobacco $1,500, 000,00a 

In the meantime a marked growth in the school population has 
taken place. In 1910, 18 per cent o£ the children in industry and in 
1930, 4.7 per cent of the children employed were of school age. 
The school system absorbed the difference. Now that we move 
toward a thirty hour week, the employment of minors will be fur- 
ther cut down, and the schools will be called upon to meet a still 
larger obligation than they have ever met. 

Meantime, what is happening to the schools? There has been 
a letdown everywhere, although thousands of unpaid teachers 
have gone on with their work with a spirit that is remarkable. 
Shorter terms are in evidence, and children will be thrown upon 
the community for longer periods of time than in the past. In- 
stitutions of learning ore faced with reduced incomes; the pro- 
fessors, with smaller salaries. The number of students has reached 
a standstill in some places; in others it is smaller. Greater demands 
are being made than ever before. How arc the schools to meet 
the situation? 

The problem of adult education is urgent. It is quite dear that 
education should continue for the adult in order that his interest 
and an enlarged view may come into the field of public govern- 
ment and public management. 

Many problems for the economist and the political scientist arc 
before us. The state we have known in the past is rapidly chang- 
ing; but I have no doubt that the study of government, taxation, 
and administration in many of our schools is based upon an ancient 
type of soda! and political organization. The economist ought to 
come into the picture of public education more than he does at the 
present time. With the hctHties that he has in the great collections 
of books and materials together with his training, he ought to be 
positively engaged in envisaging the perfect pattern of the state. 

If he cannot point out what needs to be done, certainly the average 
dtizen is unable to indicate the path to be followed. Since a dose 
relationship exists between the busings cyde and education, there 
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should be a close relationship between the economist and the 
machinery of taxation as applied to public cduation. 


Whose Fault Is It? 

Summary of address made in 1933 

In these times of difiiculdes, both public and private, people 
arc asking who is responsible for government costs. In answer, it 
is stated that public officers, school men, and teachers seduced 
the taxpayers into an expansion of government functions when we 
all lived in a time of innocency. The fact of the matter is that the 
people as a whole called for and insisted upon the development 
of government functions and school programs. 

There is no question that the burden of the taxpayers at the 
present time is a heavy onej but the attack upon education as the 
cause for our difficuldes seems to me to be out of line with the 
facts. We need undoubtedly some reorganiaation of government, 
a greater concentration of schools, and 2 wider basis of tax support 
than we now have. Since the fixed charges of government such 
as debt service, maintenance of courts, and the like cznnot be ma- 
terially lessened, an attack is being made upon the public schools 
in the expectation that money may be saved by reducing their costs. 

It is worthwhile to bring out a few contrasts in the matter of 
government expenditures. There were spent last year in the United 
States on roads and highways only ten million dollar less than 
the entire total spent for public education. The amount spent on 
veterans^ relief equalled one-half of the entire bill for elementary 
and secondary education and was twice as much as the amoun) 
spent on higher education, both public and private. The govern- 
ment of the United States spent on pensions, interest, and nadona 
defense a sum greater than the whole amount spent on all edua 
don in the United States. 

If th^ figures mean anything, we need a sense of proportion 
an understanding of the problems involved, and a sympathedc at 
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titude toward the important function of public education. In Ken- 
tucky the number of school children is 612,000. This number is 
22 per cent larficr than that of tircniy years ago. The public high 
schools in the same period of time have increased rJjcir enroll- 
ment J2 1 per cent, to nearly 70,000 cbildrcm There has also taken 
place a marked absorption of children formerly employed in indus- 
try. The apprentice system has broken down, and the schools arc 
called upon to care for this aggregation of children freed from 
industry. 

The sum spent on public schools m Kentucky is $28,000,000. 
This includes the amoimt spent by the state and by the local com- 
munities. It cost $45.00 a year or $1.30 a week for each dnld. 
This sum includes teaching, supplies, hear, janitors, etc. The aver- 
age cost per pupil per day in the United Sutes is forty-eight cents, 
as against twenty-six cents per day for each school child in Ken* 
tucky. So it can hardly be charged that education is excessively 
expensive in our own commonwealth. In 1931 the entire amount 
spent by the state government for all cduation, Including the in* 
stitutions and the distribution that went to the local schools, was 
28.7 per cent of the total state budget. 

Taking everything into consideration, Kentucky is quite for- 
tunate in the matter of its indebtedness. The state has no bonded 
debt, but it docs owe a floating one of $14,000,000. The debts of 
the counties amount to $33,ooo,ocxj; the school debt is $8,000,- 
OOOj and the city and town debts may reach $joo,000,oo0i making 
a debt total of $155,000,000 for all the divisions of government 
in tJie State of Kentucky. This sum might be compared with the 
$225,000,000 owed by the school districts of Ohio, the Tennessee 
state debt of $94,000,000, the North Carolina state debt of $ 1 60,- 
000,000 and the obligations of its local governments of $470,- 
000,000 more. 

Our commonwealth seems to be in fairly good condition in 
comparison with our sister states. Consequently, this question of 
education should be approached in a broad, sympathetic, and un- 
derstanding way. Material reduction in expenditures for education 
means cheap teachers and poor Instruction. It means the reduction 
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of school advantages with a resulUnC breakdown in opportunities 
for the young people of the state that wiU take many years to over- 
come. On the whole, education is now carried on at a low cost in 
Kentucky, and to put it much lower will mean distinct losses to 
our educational system. 

There are two approaches that can be made to this problem of 
governmental expenses. One of these is to reduce the costs of gov- 
ernment by eliminating waste, stupidity, and dishonesty and at the 
same time to retain all the beneficial fadlitics for the protection 
of life and property and for the conduct of the educational pro- 
gram. The other means of dealing with expenses is to make a 
proportionate reduction in all expenditures and not to throw the 
burden on the greatest service rendered by the state and local gov- 
ernment, namely, education. This is the only fair means of conduct- 
ing the matter if we do not follow the first mle. To place the whole 
pressure on education, as is being done at the present time in some 
of the states, is wicked and wasteful ; it is, moreover, likely to pro- 
duce disturbing and disastrous results in the future. 

My interest In this matter is that of a dtiaen of the state and 
of a servant of the commonwealth. The University of Kentudey 
is at all times a service institution. I am hoping through ihb op- 
portunity to throw some light upon the nutter of state expenditures 
and thereby to reduce some of the heat of argument. I urge upon 
all to deal with this question of governmental costs in an honest, 
sympathetic, intelligent way. 


The State and Educadon 

ConiniajccnitDt address, Eastern Suie Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky, June i, 1932 

1 MAY BEGIN by asking Who is the state rather than What is 
the state because, after all, the state is a human mstltutioa com- 
posed of people Jiving in a definite territory with certain laws 
which are accepted by the people as a guide for their conduct and 
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relations. The state is not a place, or a building, or a group of 
people. It is all of the people with their laws, administration, in- 
stitutions, business, commerce, and social organizations. The gov- 
ernment of a state Is an agency whose business is to carry out 
the purposes of the people, and it has an obligation to the people 
to hold within their control and under their direction any action 
of the state. 

Without entering into fine distinctions, one may place the func- 
tions of the government in three general groups. The first of these 
is protective; for the purpose of guarding tlic property, lives, and 
hcaJtli of the people, the state has established courts, police, and 
sanitary measures. Herbert Spencer, in ijis discussion of tlie state, 
insisted at the time when he wrote that its particular function 
is the protection of property and life; however, we in this day have 
gone much beyond that in our demands on the government. The 
protection afforded by the state to the people is for the purpose of 
allowing them to do many things that will advance their interests. 

There is another function of the state that we may call auxil- 
iary in that it docs not add anything to the protective and con- 
btructive purposes but, through the collection of taxes and the keep- 
ing of accounts, it makes possible the work of tlie government to 
go on. The state exists not in order to collect taxes and keep 
accounts; but on the contrary the state docs these things to assist 
materially the progress of the people. 

The third general function of the state consists of certain groups 
of activities that may be called constructive. The state develops 
transportation facilities, it provides for the recreation and health 
of its people, and it sets up a system of education. The great wealth 
producing element of government is education; wc do not produce 
in order to consume that wc may produce still more goods. That 
H’ouJd be an cndkss round of futility. The growth and care of the 
child are the great function of government in that the future of 
the state depends upon the development of its citizens. 

Every commonwealth is faced with the problem of accomplish- 
ing these three purposes. The economic condition of the nation by 
affecting values acts upon the ability of the state to carry on its 
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various functions. In times of depression when dtizens look about 
to see where they can lighten the burden of government, the tend- 
ency is to place the onus on education and to take from it some of 
its support. To reduce the expenses that arise out of the protective 
element of government is difficult. In consequence, that thing not 
easily visualized, called education, seems to many the logical place 
for the reduction of expenditures although wiucation is by all 
means the most important constructive phase of government. 

No man would say that business, industry, and transportation are 
not advancing and that new ideas, quickly adopted by energetic 
and farseeing leaders, arc not constantly appearing in these fields. 
Yet the impression is rather widespread that education is static, 
that textbooks of the past can be xised in the present, and that old 
seboolhouses fairly efficient forty years ago are still just as saUs- 
factory as ever. In fart, all other human agencies may change, 
but in the minds of many people education is education, and the 
provisions for it ac one time are suffiaent for any other. Hovrever, 
education today Is demanding new ideas, new books, visual equip- 
ment, the use of typing machines, the organization of new curricula, 
and the better training of teachers. If we are to give to our dtizcfls 
traimng, understancUng, appredation commensurate with those 
given in other states, it is essential that education in Kentucky shall 
go forward and shall incorporate all progress that is being made in 
this important human endeavor. 

Our attitude at times seems to point to a school system as some- 
thing that may be used to the advantage of individuals. The school 
board member and the dtizen may bring pressure to secure bene- 
fits for themselves. In all of this we have largely overlooked 
the child and his rights. We have forgotten the future of the state 
and have neglected to emphasize the chiJd^s just claim to a good 
education. Interferences W'lth the teacher, with the conduct of the 
school, and with the development of the best means of education 
confront the people of the state again and again. It is deplorable 
that in the discussions that take place in the legislature the child 
is entirely forgotten. We need to proclaim constantly the goals of 
modem education. 
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In ihc new enlightenment that is coming to students of educa- 
tion, the importance of early teaching stands out with amating 
dearness. What happens to the child in his emotional and spiritual 
life between the ages of two and sue has a decided cftcct on the 
kind of person he becomes in later years. Accordingly, leaders in 
education arc directing our attention to Jdndcrgartcns and nuncr)' 
schools as having a signifiance which we have overlooked and 
neglected. 

In secondary education Ues the problem of much of modern in- 
struction. It is found increasingly urgent that young people in 
the secondary period should come to have definite attitudes. If 
these attitudes arc not established in the high school years, the 
whole of life may be marred by poor habits of attention, by laziness, 
inaccuracy, and incfhdcncy. Health, which in the elementary pe- 
riods the result of another’s care, becomes a personal matter. Com- 
mand of fundamental processes and vocational facility should 
become habitual. Wise use of leisure has great bearing on the whole 
of life. Citizenship and home membership can be impressed in 
the right way upon the student in the secondary school with the 
result that he will be a happier, better member of society. Character 
acfiuircs steadiness and dependability through the behavior in the 
classroom and on the playing field. By the student’s doing his 
work every day, honestly, accurately, promptly, by his playing in 
games with good sportsmanship, and by his being truitworthy in 
social and club activities, he fashions his own will to do and to lx. 
Altitudes of tolerance, of self-control, of courtesy develop in the 
secondary school into habits. 

In higher cduation, problems of adjustment for students arc 
to be met by wise counselling. The great educational sj-jtem of 
a commonwealth is indeed a contnbuxion of democracy to de- 
mocracy. Unhampered by llmiuticns of money, si<sal p<.>viiif>n, or 
chsi diilinctlon, the student may go from the kindergarten through 
the university just as far as his abilities and character will ixrmit. 
Tlie university is a service arm of the state and a bcaam bghi to 
the people. The university is dependent on die sate, and the state 
should in turn be even more dependent on the u.nivcfv:y. 
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What then is the state? AU of us in Kentucky are the sute of 
Kentucky. We arc responsible for the government, for the schools, 
for the welfare. Therefore we can hope for Kentucky to be the glo- 
rious state we dream of, on)y when we realize that her children, her 
people, are the important consideration in the state and when we 
motivate that realization into action. 

A poet has answered the question for us, ^^What constitutes a 
state?” 

“Not battlements or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gatej 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 

Not bays or broad armed ports 

Where laughing at the storm rich navies ridcj 

Not starred and spangled courts 

Where low browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

“No! men, high minded men 

With powers as far above dull brutes indeed, 

In forest brake or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 

“Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights and knowing dare maintain; 

Prevent the long armed blow 

i\nd crush the tyrants as they rend the chain; 

These constitute a state.** 


Then and Now 

President’s address to the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools Atlanta, Georgia, December, 1934 

No ONE will doubt the statement that the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools has had a notable history. It is 
now thirty-nine years old. Only those who were familiar with the 
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situation uiicn the Asjodaiion was oryaniicti an appredate in 
full (he icrvicc uhich has been rendered by the As«?dalton and by 
the brace pioneers who organized it. 

In the declaration which called for the first meeting, the com- 
mittee from the faculty of Vanderbilt l/nivcr>5ty stated (hat an 
organization should l*c created to cnccorage the southern schools 
and colleges to brtng about cooperation and mutual a'-sistance, to 
elevate the standard of scholan-hip, to effect uniformity of entrance 
rcijuircmcnfs, to develop the preparatory schools, and to eliminate 
secondary work from the colleges. The Association did a scry 
fonstnictive thing and brought order out of chaos. If provided for 
cofjjjcratiim and mutu-il assistance, it h.as unriuf-iionabh' elevated 
the standard of scholarship, and it h.is supplied uniformity of en- 
trance rcfjuircmcnts. It has also given to prepararor)' schools a new 
dignity and a more cfTcctive place m the educational system. 

In adminiaicring the standards that were set up by the /Vssocia- 
tlan, competent work was done, helpful not only to the colleges 
which vscrc mctnlscrs of the Association but also to thoNC that were 
endeavoring to meet the requirements. Moreover, I think a new 
emphasis ss*as placed u}>un cduational ethics, and a gradual letter- 
ing of the educitiunal situation in the South was produced. These 
accomplishments from the point of view of tod.ay seem remarkable. 
So to those who bore the heat and brunt of battle of the early day 
should go thanks, appreciation, and understanding. 

While spcaldng of the history of the Association, may I rail at- 
tention to a volume devoted to the wotk of the organitilion? It 
was prepared by Dr. M. A. Mc>xr in partial fulfillment for the 
doctor's degree at Peabody College and is now in the possession of 
llic Executive Committee. This manuscript has valuer it should be 
published and placed in the hands of members in order that they 
may know whac is the hackgrourref of (he /l.<siwaC/<?iT snd what arc 
its accomplishments. 

The Commission on SccomHary Schools has been an active force 
in southern education. The high school situation, through the ^york 
done by this Commission, has been vastly improved. The Com- 
mission lias shown constant evidence of life by its study of prob- 
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lems which faced it, and by the careful and sympathetic survey of 
ichools applying for admission. 

The Association has been busy accrediting schools and colleges, 
and much of the time of the Commission on Higher Educadon 
has been devoted to such purposes. However, within the last three 
years the Commission on Higher Education has begun to deal in 
a scientific way with some of the questions which confront it. Un- 
der its auspices a study of the Negro colleges is now in process. This 
project has been made possible by grants from the General Educa- 
tion Board. A year ago it began the study of teacher training under 
a similar reladonship. 

Some years ago a committee was aeated for the purpose of 
considering the marking system existent in secondary schools and 
colleges} this body has also attempted to show correlation between 
the two. Now a committee has been appointed to consider athlet- 
ics } the report which is to be made at this meeting will undoubtedly 
prove of value in bringing order into the athletic situation in the 
South. 

As any Associadon which is alive to its responsibilities must be 
fa«d with a number of problems, so the Southern Assodation has 
its fair quota. The discussion last year on the subject of member- 
ship in office and of more frequent changes in the personnel of 
commissions received considerable comment among the attendants 
upon the meedngs. That discussion resulted in the bringing of 
the matter to the attendon of the Associadon as a whole and in 
the appointment of a committee that will make recommendations 
at this meeting. Rotation in offices and greater frequency in the 
changes in membership of the commissions seemed desirable to 
the Association. Objection, of course, was made to any such modifi- 
cadon on the grounds that it would reduce the effeedveness of the 
commissions and change the general policy of the Association. 
After all, however, the Assodation must be governed by the ma- 
jority’s attitude on these questions of membeiship and policy. 
Without doubt this organization has made marked progress dur- 
ing the past years. But, with its increased size and larger geO" 
graphical area, the demand forrepresentatioa becomes strong} and. 
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having In mind the future usefulness of the Association, 1 think 
all will agree that such a request is legitimate and should be heeded. 

I presume that it is unnecessary to emphasize the importance 
of keeping before this Assodation the changes that are taking place 
in the field of education. The influences at work everywhere tqnd 
to modify the content, purpose, and method of instruction just 
as various trends affect the fields of sdence, government, and busi- 
ness. It is, therefore, urgent that the Association consciously recog- 
nizes the changing, shifting character of the problems which are to 
be met. There is danger of getting into ruts, and this danger ap- 
plies particularly to large organizations such as the Southern As- 
sodation. The Association has striven to avoid routine in the con- 
sideration of all questions, but it must do more than that. It must 
be constantly engaged in the study of problems ratlier than in 
merely viewing them. 

That the Assodation shall look upon education as a whole and 
not as a divided thing is most important. This Assodation has had 
a distinguished history and has accomplished a great many note- 
worthy things. It can do much more in the future. The approach, 
however, which It makes to these present day problems must be 
undivided and unbiased} it must take the scientific attitude of get- 
ting at facts, of finding out needs, and of working out plans for 
meeting these needs. 

Questions have been raised as to whether the proceedings 
which now appear in a single volume should not be published in 
a quarterly journal. Undoubtedly, the proceedings W'ould take at 
least two numbers of such a journal, and consequently there would 
be delay in getting the results of the meeting before the members. 
However, something should be said for the publication of a quar- 
terly in that a periodical well edited tends to hold the organization 
together and gives the members information and knowledge of 
the problems with which various groups in the Association are 
confronted. Some standardizing agencies have publications that 
are regarded by the members as possessing great value particularly 
when they are ably edited. However, I am satisfied to leave the 
matter here, having raised the point. 
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The recognition and admission of colleges and schools to mem- 
bership have been important functions of the Association. Neces- 
sarily it was essential that, in the matter of requirements for admis- 
sion, certain specific criteria should be set up. These were largely 
of -a material type and were quantitative in character rather than 
qualitative. That the use of such rules was of value and was prac- 
tically indispensable in the earlier stages of a standardizing proce- 
dure is not to be doubled. Here and there attempts are now being 
made to change to qualitative tests. 

If, howewr, material standards arc continued, it is obvious that 
insistence upon budgetary' procedure of institutions is necessary. It 
is said by those who ought to know that some colleges belonging 
to this Assodation do not have a budget. Moreover, careful in- 
vestigation should be made of salaries paid for instruction, and 
scrutiny should be given to the material equipment of the colleges. 
The Association should look carefully at the endowment situation 
of some of its members. How have cndovvnncnts, under the stress 
of conditions during the past four years, been widely dissipated, 
and what plans are in mind now to restore them to a satisfactory 
basis? 

Attention has been called now and again to the movement away 
from these material standards that have been used in the pasL This 
is to be seen in our own Association in the spcdal studies and spedal 
committees that have been appointed from time to dmc} the em- 
phasis, undoubtedly here as elsewhere, is upon the institutional 
standing and upon the character of the work done In it. “The abil- 
ity of an institution Co meet standards is no great assurance of the 
level of its performance.” Thus spoke Dr. George F. Zook in 
his address to the Progressive Education Association meeting in 
New York City, November i, of this year. Before he became 
Director of the American Association on ^ucation, Dr. Zook was 
Secretary of the Higher Education Commission on Standards and 
Institutional Objectives of the North Central Association. 
Assoaation has come to the conclusion, according to the reports, 
that qualitative rather than quandtative results should be con- 
sidered in determining the standing of an institution. 
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The purpose is to develop individuality in the school or college, 
emphasizing its specific objectives and endeavoring to ascertain 
the field in which it works and the success that it has in meeting 
its own objectives. Thus an institution under the emphasis of the 
qualitative rather than the quantitative standard is not compelled 
to adopt certain lines of procedure, to maintain certain types of 
classroom organization, or to follow the general trend developing 
in an association j it may have freedom to advance in its own way 
so long as it has an objective that is high in purpose. 

To describe the truly characteristic colleges and universities that 
are worthy of public recognition as institutions of higher edu- 
cation is undoubtedly the first step in a policy of accrediting. To 
guide prospective students in the choice of an institution and to 
help individual institutions in various relationships, such as the 
transfer of students, the placement of college graduates, and the 
selection of faculties, are also purposes in accreditation. The heads 
of secondary schools are desirous of selecting teachers from, and of 
directing students to, qualified colleges. Finally the objective 
of accrediting is to stimulate improvement in the field of higher 
eduatlon. 

In determining the basis upon which accrediting may be done, 
a new phrase has been brought into educational discourse. This 
is called “total pattern.” The pattern is arrived at by attempting 
to find the standing of an institution in every phase of its activities. 
The judgment in determining the conditions must necessarily vary, 
but some idea may be had by comparing the pattern of an institu- 
tion with the general pattern of all institutions In the Association. 
The purpose in establishing a general |»ttcrn is to ascertain the in- 
dividual qualifications which an institution has and to deal with 
such questions as the capability of the facility, the representative 
character of the curriculum, the effectiveness of adminrsfrafion, 
the standards of student accompibhment, and the financial ade- 
quacy. 

The accrediting body docs not seek uniformity in the details 
of Institutional policy and practice but tries always to ascertain those 
that are desirable and necessary. Thus every instituuon that applies 
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for accrediting would present statements of its general purposes 
and of methods used in the development of students including 
health and physical competence. Along with these statements there 
must be comments which show the institution’s clientele, its geo- 
graphical area, and the support which it receives from religious 
and other groups or, if public, from the government. 

The purpose of this new approach in the field of accrediting is 
not to insist upon regimentation but rather to keep institutions 
flexible and adaptable. Educational experiments carried on may 
well be looked upon as evidences of vitality. These, however, must 
be well conceived and carefully directed. 

The information needed to determine the status of an institution 
is extensive. Such information attempts to include an intimate 
study of the policy, faculty, instruction, organization, background, 
and equipment of the foundation. When all of these things are 
considered, a pattern of the school or college can be made- This 
pattern compared with the general run of institutions in the Asso- 
ciation indicates whether the institution is superior, satisfactory, 
acceptable, marginal, or unsatis^ictory. In this new accrediting 
program, which has not yet been established anywhere but which 
is in the process of examination, the word “standards” disappears 
and the term “tests” becomes more prominent. 

In developing an educational program, every institution should 
have more knowledge of its students. The school or college must 
know what they have done and what they are doing. The purpose 
in such information is that the institution may shape its work and 
guide its policy. “Tests,” as Dean Hawkes remarked the other 
day, “are one feature of a constantly broadening philosophy of 
education.” Tests are not to be looked upon as possessing an in- 
fallible rule for the determin^on of stanckrds to be exacted but as 
having value in finding out what an Institution is doingj hence, 
although they raise many difficuldes, they must come into the pic- 
ture more and more. After all, tests are tools, and, if an institution 
is to answer the question of its place in the social organization, it 
must have tools for determimng that position in a rather defimte 
way. 
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I turn now to the junior college movement, not with the ex- 
pectation of dibcmsing it in any definitive way, but to all attention 
to some of the drifts at the present time. Thirty-six members of 
the Association arc listed as junior colleges. These institutions arc 
doing excclle/it work. Demands on the part of school systems and 
municipalities to promote loal junior colleges are increasing. The 
proposal takes tite form of creating a separate junior college under 
the sponsorship of a college, possibly a state university, or of ex- 
tending the high school for a period of two years, the high school to 
arry on two years of college work in addition to the four years 
of secondary work. This last tj'pc of junior college has not made 
its appearance in this Association, but it is bound to come into ex- 
istence in the near future. 

A college or university that establishes in a city at some distance 
from the main ampus a Junior college under its sponsorship will 
eventually weaken itself in financial matters or in the presentation 
of unsatisfactory work. Just now with public taxation and public fi- 
lunccs in the condition they are in, public school authorities ought 
to look with considerable questioning upon the extension of their 
program into the junior college field since the use of funds for 
such a purpose is quite sure to enfeeble the o/Ferings in the sec- 
ondary level. The problem should be studied arcfully by those 
organizations that arc contemplating the creation of junior col- 
leges. For the purpose of safeguarding their own finances and 
maintaining the standards of the institutions, the proposals should 
also be studied in the light of transportation, loal need, and the 
cost per student. This Association should not be blind to what is 
happening and, consequently, surprised when in a few year« the 
consideration of increasing numbers of junior colleges presents it- 
self in an urgent and definite form. 

I wish to comment upon another problem which is facing the 
Association, and that is the question of graduate instruction. Many 
institutions are driftingintograduatc work largely for the purpose 
of meeting competition and for the accommodation of teachers 
seeking to comply with the requirement of state departments or 
loal school authorises that a teacher in the seconda;^ field shall 
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have a master’s degree. The state departments at present make no 
distinctions and look upon all master of arts degrees wherever 
granted as meeting the requirement. The result is that we are 
drifdng into a situation that is decidedly unsatisfactory. The offer- 
ings in the graduate field for a master’s degree have greatly in- 
aeased, and in many instances graduate work his become merely 
an extension of undergraduate courses into the fifth year. This As- 
sociation may well give thought to the problems thus raised and 
may confer with the various state departments of education in this 
area to ascertain what their attitudes arc on this matter. 

The years of usefulness before this Association can well be meas- 
ured by the past The problems which face it now' are different but 
no less important If the same courage animates its membership 
that inspired the work of the early days, the /Issodation can do 
much in advancing the cause of education in the South and in the 
nation. That this will be done with unity of purpose, with harmony 
of relationship, and with the sincere examination of all questions 
to be solved, I do not doubt. The Association will go on to new 
achievements. Presidents who come in the future will pore over 
the proceedings of the Association and, noting the progress made, 
will comment on the vision of the Association in its efforts to deal 
with the problems that crowd upon \is in this new era. It is my 
hope and yours that we shall have vision and that we shall be 
worthy of the trust. 


Why Confusion in Education? 

Presi<Jent’s Address to the Kentucky Education Associaaon, 
Lou»t-xUe, April, 1937 

E D u c AT I o N is a world-old process. Since man came on the earth, 
education has been going on. Education has always had before it 
the adaptation of man to his environment in order that he may 
look with some confidence to the future of the race. To this educa- 
tional effort parents, the seers of the tribe, the elder statesmen, and 
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diily companions made important contributions. Out of these teach- 
ings issued philo>ophics of education, which included inheritances 
of the race, practices of living, and concepts of man’s place in na- 
ture. In the simpler da>-v the doing of things, the making of arti- 
facts, and the production of shelter, clothing, and food constituted 
the major elements that concerned men. The tabus of the social 
group and the status of the individual were fixed by rules and laws 
that had been proved elective in a sardty economy and in a more 
or less .self-sustaming society. 

Through the centuries we have arrived at a very different sodal, 
political, and economic orgamraiion. Mass production, separation 
of man from his tools and his products, political democracy, a varied 
social order, and a vast sj-stem of local, state, and federal govern- 
ments have come into being in what is called modern society in the 
United States of America. In such a social organization where 
men must rely upon working together, it was necessary, if poJitial 
.dwnocraey was to be attained and continued, to establish the separa- 
tion of church and state, to continue and hold contractual obliga- 
tions in economic and political relations, and to create some agency 
for the dispcdling of ignorance. These arc enormous accomplish- 
ments. Now this society is on the edge of a great and difficult 
step, the attainment of economic democracy. That too is a long 
m.irch requiring intelligence, knowledge, tolerance, and leadership 
endowed with social conKiencc. In this brief summary I have tried 
to emphasize the drift of social purpose and to lay stress upon 
the importance of dispelling ignorance and of establishing the place 
and function of the individual in the social order. 

The doing of these great things is called cduation, .a process not 
limited to the schools but including all agencies good or had 
that affect the person in his relations to the society in which he 
lives. Our concern today is primsrily with one of these, the 
schools, elementary, secondary, higher, private and public. We arc 
told that there is confusion not only in regard to what is education 
but also in regard to how we arc to bring it about. Moreover dis- 
agreement exists as to the general purpose of education} this may 
be slated as the fitting of the individual to the present and future 
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environment in which he may Jive and as the preparing of him 
for the enjoyment of his mentaJ, spiritual, and physical qualities 
so that he may live a full life. 

Now in this country has been established a great system of public 
education supplemented by private and denominational schools. 
The number of youth attending these schools reaches the mil- 
lions, twenty-four million in the elementary, five million in the 
secondary schools, and a million in colleges and universities. Nearly 
a fourth of the nation’s population is going to school. This is a phe- 
nomenon that astonishes the world and brings to every teacher a 
keen sense of responsibility if he thinks about It at all. “This system 
of organized educaiicn, properly conscious of itself as the integra- 
tive agent of all social forces, holds the key to social stability, soaal 
decay, or social progress.” 

That our system of education is properly conscious of itself, 
that it really has more than a faint idea of its purpose, or that it is 
at ail certain how that purpose should be carried out Is sometimes 
doubted. Great emphasis has been placed upon organization, upon 
administration, and upon finance; but the real end of education 
seems uncertain, knowledge of the learning process vague, and the 
understanding of personality as a sodal factor barely compre- 
hended, Since the material side of the educational procedure is 
more easily apprehended than the philosophical, the study of ad- 
minlstraUon, the techniques of teaching, and the making of text- 
books along the traditional lines occupy a major part of the time 
and interest of educational workers. 

In addition the educational philosophers show a considerable 
variety of thinking about the situation. Let it be remarked that 
differences of all kinds arc found in American life generally* 
Diversity of thinking is aocepted as evidence of ritality and of a 
groping for ideals that arc essentia! to a new age. On the other 
hand, a clear cut philosophy of education is necessary in order that 
man “may mold into a dynamic thesis his inheritance from the 
past and his techniques for creating out of the present a more de- 
sirable future.” 

From college halls, school rooms, lecture platforms, the press, 
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and the voices of individual dtizens comes the indictment that 
confusion exists among the educational leaders as to purpose and 
method of education. In some ways this outcry is a hopeful signj 
In others it is evidence of f^lure to undersfcind. The confusion in 
education is paralleled in ewry other field in life. There is uncer- 
tainty about the present and pessimism about the future. Men and 
women, however, in education are ardently striving to find the 
way and to clear their minds of the confusion that is undoubtedly 
to be found iti them. 

For convenience at any rate, the educational theories may be 
catalogued, and our conception of them may be reduced to a for- 
mula of understanding. I propose to begin with the views that 
may be called traditional. By traditional one means that which is 
customary, accepted, and derived from the past. Thus the Tradi- 
tionalists maintain that the values found in the American life arc 
essential, fundamental, and superior to those that derive from 
science or philosophy. Eternal values and preconceived ends are 
the high purposes to be attained by e.xternaJ disciplines. The con- 
tent of education, more or Jess fixed, is to be placed in the 
minds of young people who go to school. Teaching is a process 
of instructing in order that the values of the present may be thor- 
oughly grounded in the student’s mind. 

The Traditionalists believe in discipline, in thrift, in obedience} 
they do not believe that the educational motivation based upon 
natural curiosity can be successftiUy used because lack of disapline 
drifts into soft pedagogy and self-indulgence. Subject matter must 
be relied upon to furnish real motivation. Some of the members 
of the traditional school look upon the grouping of pupils on the 
basis of intelligence tests as a repudiation of the very possibility 
of education. Mastery of subject matter and discipline in conduct 
and purpose are the real objectives of education. 

In opposition to the traditional philosophy is the one called pro- 
gressive, which has for its center the doctrine of interest against 
the concept of discipline. It emphaazes the felt need of the learner 
and encourages the individual effort of the pupil; the school cur- 
riculum and procedure, therefore, are to be developed from day 
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to day. The Progressives insist upon activities that parallel the 
growth of the child. Out of these interests and skills will flower 
something quite worthwhile. The function of education is to dis- 
cover the budding needs, interests, and capacities of children and, 
having done that, to s^ that other tendencies develop to be used 
and trained later. Book subject matter and method are adjusted to 
the growing power of children. 

In the philosophy of the Progressives both teacher and pupil par- 
ticipate in a constant development. From this experience emerges 
knowledge which comes from thinking and from the use of ideas. 
The discipline, so emphasized by other groups, comes from ob- 
servation and from judgment attitudes that are formed in the 
working of the progressive idea. Society is not thought of as a 
fixed structure or a definite level but as shifting and seeking new 
ways of expression and a varied group of activities. Only by such 
procedure can the schools give to the new generation the equip- 
ment and the understanding needed for a changing society. 

The vision of the third group who may be called the Sdenlists is 
that of a perfect sodal order reached through the ceaseless, minute, 
self-sacrifidng labor of devoted sdenlists. What has come down 
from the past may be accepted, but every practice, every procedure, 
and every curriculum activity arc to be tested by the soentific meth- 
od and statistically evaluated. Nor is the theorist to go beyond the 
frontiers already defined by educational sdencc. Effidency is to be 
determined experimentally, and educational procedures can reach 
an effective stage only when they are sdcntificalJy directed- 
In the opinion of this group the “Progressives worship a cult 
that has lost the balandng influences of history and psychology.” 
Activities so worshipped by the Progressives cannot be substituted 
for language and numbers, which now and forever must occupy a 
central place in the curriculum. The Sdentists believe that satis- 
faction will come to teachers and pupils through the curriculum 
that has systematic plans and sdcntific arrangement. The mental 
acririties of pupils are directed to acting and thinking in relation to 
phj^icai and sodal environment. 

Another philosophy should be included in this summary, which 
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I have been able to make through the use of Normal Woelfel’s 
book, The Alolders of the American Afind, There is a group of 
thinkers who may be called Sodal Idealists] perhaps in the final 
analysis their philosophy is realistic because it attempts to pul] 
aside the ^’eil and look at what must be. Man is confronted by the 
naked facts of human experience which force him to accept today 
mass production and a rapidly devastating change in social life. 
Man’s great problem is consciously to control and to master the 
forces of civilization. To attain real democracy, he must abandon 
the profit motive in industry and must adopt a rationally planned 
economy in the interest of all. To deal with the situation as it ex- 
ists in America today is true education} therefore, the purpose of 
the school should be to build personalities that will create self- 
direction and independence. 

The school perceived by the Idealists extends from the primary 
to adult life, closely and consistently related to life itself. The 
object is to create an individual and collective intelligence capable 
of dealing with the problems of a changing civilization. This is a 
noble purpose which, if actually followed, would necessitate com- 
plete appliation of experiences to the problems of a people and 
in the end would bring the Utopia desired. 

The criticism of the last group of philosophers against Tradition- 
alists and educational Scientists is severe and condemnatory. The 
Traditionalists have tvarped the educational theory to fit the status 
quo. Leadership in education is influenced by this static way of re- 
garding things, which is shown in the theory and practice, the text- 
books, and the administration of education. It is assumed by the 
Traditionalists that the present procedure will continue. No such 
conclusion can be drawnj the Idealists, therefore, insist upon a 
changing world that will relegate much that is now regarded as 
wise and helpful to the scrap-heap of discarded ideas. The Sden- 
tists’ movement, on the other hand, the Idealists maintain, because 
it is allied with anti-democratic educational direction, has placed 
the stamp of approval upon reactionary and conservative practices. 

“Hold fast to what we have; improve it if we can,” says the first 
of the philosophic groups. “Let the pupil follow his own intlina- 
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tions, and encourage activities that will lead to self-expression;” 
declare the Progressives. “Examine, sift, experiment, and do not 
go beyond the boundary of tried theory,” admonish the Scientists. 
“Since the present social order is weak and unsatisfactory,” the 
Idealists insist, “the education of our time must produce independ- 
ence, initiative, and freedom for the new world of men.” 

My summary is too meager, too limited, and too terse to cover 
the varied views of able and distinguished men who constitute 
these philosophic schools of education. Many other differences 
are to be found in the definitions and uses of common terms such 
as learning, study, teaching, curricula, motivation, objectives, and 
so on through a long list of words and phrases. 

Naturally the educational world is in confusion because It in- 
volves many fundamental matters of which a great deal is not 
known. I may illustrate this by using one example. How does the 
pupil learn? The answer to that simple question will lead into 
depths of philosophical and psychological discussion. 

Although a philosophy of education is of the highest importance, 
yet dangerous portents are evident in certain kinds of philosophy 
that may create in time even a totalitarian state and that may bring 
about almost instantly mushy attitudes and unhappy conditions of 
mind. What you and I think about education affects our own atti- 
tudes and in the long run the practice and the ultimate results of 
education. To be among those whose work is in the field of educa- 
tion is to have a tremendous responsibility. 

Because of many soaai changes, a greater share In personality 
and characicr growth has been placed upon the schools. The em- 
phasis upon subject matter in the school program too often has 
pushed aside the general objectives that should be attained. The 
new teaching introduces atritudey, desires, and conduct that in 
themselves give an impulse to the learning of facts. Then will the 
student take on new interests that lead to self-realization, the goal 
of all education. 

The Kentucky Education AssodaUon has accomplished much in 
securing legislation for the schools, in esublisbing administrative 
procedure, and in gaining financial support for public education. A 
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new turn of mind is needed so that the Association may view the 
work of teachers, may improve their training, and particularly may 
clear the uncertainties of purpose which are now apparent. 

It is evident that as a professional group we must try to think our 
U'ay through the difficulties of education, hoping thereby to come 
to a highway that leads to the right direction of an educational sys- 
tem. Certainly, the schools can be no better than our understand- 
ingj in the Jong run, therefore, the public will not be well served 
unless we know ivhere we are going. Instruction in a few disciplines 
is not sufficient. In the pupil, the teacher must develop attitudes, 
appreciation, understanding, values, self-realization. The name of 
teacher is earned by those who accomplish this tremendous task. 

There is confusion in cducatlonj there is uncertainty in other 
fields of endeavor. But confusion must not be continuous} it must 
not be permanent. It must be banished, and light must be made to 
prevail. That in brief is the call to the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation. The members of the Association surely seek the highest 
attainments of good teaching and unquestionably look for that 
educational procedure and understanding which will best serve the 
state and the nation in solving their social, economic, and political 
problems. 


Education and the Tennessee Valley Authority 

rntroduciion to "Aduit Edneatian — a Part of a Total Educational Pro- 
gram: description of ific cducaoonal and training program of the TVA’^ 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Volume X, Number 4, edited by Maurice F. Seay, June, 1938 

Mr. a.vo Mrs. Cirtzstf reading the newspaper left m the 
doorstep before breakfast talked of some of the day's events chron- 
icled in the news sheet and came to the conclusion that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is a giant organization set up to furnish 
cheap power and light to the communities of the Valley area. Much 
emphasis has been put upon the utility controversy, and what Mr. 
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and Mrs. Citizen think about it is in the minds of thousands of 
others. 

The law establishing the Authority was intended to bring about 
flood control, irrigation, and conservation of soils as well as to de- 
velop power. These are inherent in the program, but down deep 
in the plan is a social interest that looks to the maintenance of the 
American way and the creation of additional opportunities for a 
better life in the area. To do this requires the promotion of higher 
standards of living which can be maintained in a land where labor 
and industry may receive adequate rewards. So not only does soil 
conservation become an important phase of the Tennessee Valley 
development, but also education of the people in the area is a sig- 
nificant purpose. 

An undertaking the size of the one Valley project that has been 
under way since 1933 calls for a great organization and the em- 
plojTnent of thousands of men and women. When large engineer- 
ing enterprises have been entered upon in the past, little attention 
has been paid to the sodal and educational needs of the people 
brought to the sites of the activities. The Authority in charge of this 
great project perceives not only an economic but also a sodal 
challenge. 

My Interest in the articles edited by Mr. Seay arises out of the 
fact that one of the best things the Authority has done and one to 
which little attention has been given is the educational program- 
If this program were the ordinary one that is typical of town or 
country school systems, I should be mildly interested j but what 
has been done in the Tennessee Valley is a real contribution to 
education. 

The tendency of any sptem, educational or otherwise, is to 
harden and to develop routine methods. Administration gathers a 
great deal of importance and is qiutc likely to become an end in 
itself. Various types of instruction are regarded as essential, and 
those who teach have vested interests that must be protected. 
Modifications of procedure or even techniques are brought about 
slowly. The teacher trained In an older regime does not like the 
new techniques that arc cr>'ing out to be tried- Town and country 
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school systems pursue their way side by side with no cooperation 
between them. Town libraries lend books to those who enter the 
doors, but the directors do not go out to the schools or attempt 
to scr\‘c an adult population outside the rim of circulation. These 
arc commonplace situations known to all who have any interest 
in education. 

A great many things that are highly gratifying arc happening in 
schools; but practice is by no means up to knowledge and under- 
standing of what might be done. That the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority wisely did not follow conventional procedures in working 
out an educational and recreational program, not only has been 
of great benefit to the Authority and the people in the area, but 
has done much for the administrator, teacher, and citizen who are 
Interested in education. 

The Authority was faced with a real problem in its educational 
needs that varied with groups and communities. What was the 
goal to be attained! Could the program provided be a continuous 
one? More than that, the Authority appears to have been wise 
enough to see that any program imposed from above was bound 
to fail. Also it perceived that opportunities for progress might be 
strangled in the meshes of administrative units. The supposed 
gap between pupil and adult was bridged by unifying the whole 
educational process. The program had to be standard enough to 
meet the eyes of sceptics and sufficiently flexible to use experience 
gained in one place to aid a program somewhere else. I think that 
the Authority has accomplished this. Certainly the testimony points 
to results that might have been regarded as impossible in so short 
a time. 

How was this done? First, by providing capable and effective 
leadership for the whole program; second, by unifying plans for 
the use of equipment and staff; third, by staggering programs in 
order to utilize staff and equipment to the fullest advantage; and 
fourth, by keeping the various educational programs in contact with 
each other through a central agency. I am enumerating the points 
in the philosophy since they must be a part of the educational pro- 
gram. These are: education is the composite of all the experiences 
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of an Individual; education is a continuous process and must be 
based upon the needs and interests of those for whom it Is planned; 
in practice these principles can be made more acceptable and useful 
by the democratic method, and through that method the real needs 
of a people can be more readily met; finally, any program must 
possess great flexibility. 

In nearly every conference held to discuss the educational pro- 
cedure, the need of leadership is emphasized again and again. The 
Authority, recognizing this need from the first, began by acquaint- 
ing the headquarters* staffs with the history, purpose, and goal 
of the great project. From this step others followed until by selec- 
tion and training a competent staff was brought into being. The 
engineering problems did not vary much from dam to dam, but 
the educational problems varied greatly from site to site. It was 
evident that existing agencies must brought into the whole of 
the educational program through cooperation and by agreement 
that the program for instruction would be modified to meet the 
needs wherever found. The story of what was done and what is 
being done is an inspiring one. 

In much of the discussion of adult education found in periodi- 
cals and groups, it is evident that the writers are thinking of some- 
thing separate from the general educational process. For instance, 
a gap bertveen pupU and adult is supposed to exist whereas the 
consolidation of the processes of education makes for successful 
teaching. An example of the benefits of unification is seen in the 
fact that, although the servic^-in-training program was in itself 
worthwhile, the progress made by the trainees 'was pronounced 
when this training was supplemented by general adult education. 
Library facilities were carried to the men on jobs, and the selection 
of books was fitted to the wants of the men. 

The system of interns by ■which leaders through practice and 
experience might learn the problems that they were likely to face 
showed highly satisfactory results. The emphasis given to intern- 
ship should open the way to its use more extensively elsewhere. 
Graduate schools could learn a good deal from the experience 
of the Authority and thus help remove the stigma often laid on 
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graduate students that they have no knowledge of field or office 
methodsand practices. 

The effect of the educational program of the Authority upon 
local communities and governing boards has been to inaeasc their 
comprehension of the possibilities for cooperation and of the vary- 
ing needs of different groups. The unifying of activities has en- 
abled these groups to advance in the educational program. That 
education is a continuous process actually no longer remains a 
theory but becomes the recognized method of approaching com- 
munity and individual problems. 

This study of adult education as a part of the TVA develop- 
ment goes into some detail in discussing the way in which many 
of the accomplishments hinted at in this introduction have been 
adiieved. It will furnish the reader important information about 
what is being done in the Tennessee Valley to promote an unusual 
and helpful eduatlonal program. 



PART IV 

B. WHAT IS COLLEGE 
EDUCATION? 


What Is College Education? 

College education is a process of growth, planning, 
and preparation. It Is an opportunity to know what the 
great of the world have said and done. It should be a 
period during which the student learns the accomplish- 
ments of governments, the causes of disasters, the errors 
men have made, and the victories which have been won 
for enlightenment. This period of four years should 
bring to the student a sense of human progress, an un- 
derstanding of the methods of science, some appreriation 
of literature and the other arts, and a reverence for God 
and man. It is a time when he discovers his assoriates, 
catches some idea of the working of human organiza- 
tions, and begins to adjust himself to manhood*s estate. 
During this time he ought to Icam how to approach a 
problem, how to analyze it, and bow to test its truth. 
Four years of college should give to the student a larger 
tolerance, an awakened "curiosity,” a knowledge of how 
to work, and an acceptance of integrity of mind as the 
greatest of human endowments. 


Now We Can Progress 

Summary of address at the inauguration of President H. A. Babb, 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morchead, Kentucky, May 5, 1936 

T here arc times in the history of an enterprise when the 
ground is cleared, the plans for the future are blueprinted, 
and the specifications are written with some certainty of purpose. 
Such a time is now at hand in this commonwealth ; education hence- 
forth must be thought of in large and inspirational terms with ac- 
tion as the goal. 

In Z932 the legislature of Kentucky authorized a commission to 
study the educational system and to make a report two years later. 
A wcU-considcred report and an admirable code of Jaw were 
handed to the next legislature. To the credit of that body the code 
was enacted into law. A further step was taken in 1936 by the 
making of appropriations for free textbooks and for an adequate 
per capita support of the public schools. Thus in a few years, great 
progress was m.ade toward the building of a real educational sys- 
tem in Kentucky. 

A strange notion exists that eduatton is a stationary thing. The 
fact is that it changes with the times and with the variations in social 
organization. The teacher of today requires wisdom, knowledge, 
and technique, for the pupil must be related to the society in which 
he lives if he is to be a useful citizen. The teacher cannot do this 
alone; the community must have appreciation of the work the 
school is called upon to do. The emphasis falls upon the better 
prepared teacher who has vision, wisdom, and an insight into the 
great obligations resting upon him or her. 

What the elementary school docs is heightened In the secondarj' 
period where the tools of knowledge arc used in the acquirement 
of soa'al understanding. The coWeges must go much firrther since 
thdr objective is to enlarge knowledge, develop techniques, en- 
courage tliinking and responability. 

These problems merely mentioned here must be dealt with 
adequately In this present time. The constructive agencies of edu- 
cation must work as never before in conserving and building the 
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educational structure. This cannot be done without harmony and 
cooperation among us. It Isforallof us to see Kentucky as a whole 
apart from institutions, sections, or class distinctions. With this 
agreement in the ranks of cducadon, there is a chance to formulate 
the problems, to find the answers, and to act upon the findings. 
Work is here for all. Recognition of this fact is not cnoughj hard 
work must be done by the teacher and the administrator. 

On a day such as this the queries 1 have been raising are highly 
important. Is this college over which the new president presides to 
be one more college, or is It to find new ways, engage in experi- 
ments, study problems, and perform ite obligations thoroughly and 
well? There arc many colleges, schools, and individuals that fol- 
low the conventional, expected paths as though the end of knowl- 
edge had come. If many experiments were going on in Kentucky, 
and all were imbued with the idea of scrs’ice and the finding of 
better wa)S, progress would be rapid. The state has furnished a 
legal orgaiutation, authority, and funds. The teachers, administra- 
tors, and students of education are compelled to provide the lead- 
ership, find the way, and keep the vision of educational purpose 
alive. 

The challenge Is there. Wc have accepted it j but only a har- 
monious, hardworldng group can win the victory. Today Is a day 
of consecration placing upon all here and everywhere in the state 
the pledge of the real missionary to serve, to learn, to work, and to 
understand with sympathy and devotion. 

Suppose we say, those of us associated with educational work 
in the state, that we do know what wc want Is the answer that wc 
want better salaries, better buildings, and better equipment? Well 
may it be asked, when such an answer is given, to what end arc 
these things to be provided? Exactly to what ciul? 

In the long run, the answer must depend upon the philosophy of 
education held by those who guide educational procedure in the 
state. If this philosophy is inadequate, the education of the youth 
is unequal to the calls made upon it. In the main the preliminary 
discipline upon which training for service depends is prodded by 
the schools. Through all the hincdons of teaching runs the ethical 
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clement that binds our dvilizaUon together. Moreover no such 
dviJization as ours, based as it is on scientific appliances of great 
variety, can long hold together with an ignorant population. Con- 
sequently, the school as a teaching agency is of necessity the all 
important thing. 

The great agency called the publicschools has the difficult prob- 
lem not only of explaining the tools of knowledge but also of ori- 
enting tfic pupil in his ritixcnship as worker and as participant in 
government. Since the Republic is faced with problems as well as the 
individual, the public schools arc called upon to encourage think- 
ing so that democracy in action may be well served. And in addi- 
tion high ideals must flow through the school touching the pupil 
at every point. 

The preparation, wisdom, and understanding of the teacher 
furnish the solution for the difficulties not only in the school but 
also in the community and state as well. So the teacher is con- 
fronted with the responsibility of comprehending these great pur- 
poses and of preparing himself or herself for these duties. Thus 
an important sociaf end is revealed. The teacher through sympa- 
thetic interest should be able to fill the pupil with desire to be a 
real cilixen of the Republic. When this great concept of the school 
and the teacher is dearly apprehended, the need of prepared teach- 
ers comes to be the insistent challenge to a commonwealth. That 
preparation is entrusted to the colleges. On them the responsibility 
for the preparation is placed. The charge is given directly to the 
leaders of the colleges to understand, to sec, and to create the 
courses and means of providing the training for teachers. To suc- 
ceed in this enterprise is absolutely ncccssaryj but success depends 
on experiment, study, organization, and teaching of a high order. 

The Morchead Teachers G>llcgc has entered into this field of 
teacher education by the authority and the support of the state. Ad- 
herence to traditional methods and looking backward for inspira- 
tion will not bring to these problems of teacher training the di- 
rection tliat is required today. The new president comes into the 
adnunistration of a state college just at the time when high hopes 
arc entertained of a better day, a day that will impart to the service 
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of State and nation noble inspiration, high purpose, careful direc- 
tion, and skillful teaching. Nothing else will do. With his prac- 
tical cxpenence as teacher and administrator he should be a real 
aid to the program of preparing teachers in Kentucky. His friends 
and admirers think he will render this great service. To him and 
to the ojllege 1 extend congratulations and good wishes. 


Ways and Means 

The Liberal Arts College in the New Social Order 

Address ta the Assodadon of Kentucky Colleges, 

University of Kentucky, Januarj*, 1935; published in 
Joumcl of Higher Education, April, 1935; reprinted 

For some years the college of liberal arts and sciences has been the 
subject of much cricidsm and of a good deal of despair. It has like- 
wise undergone a notable amount of reorganiMdon in an attempt 
to meet some of the objections made to the courses offered and to 
the general plan of the college. The despair of the critics has taken 
the form of prophecy to the effect that the college is doomed and 
will disappear as a part of American education. 

In the effort to correct the more noticeable defects many changes 
have been made within the colleges themselves. Courses have been 
grouped so that the student no longer majors in a single subject, 
broad as it Is, but follows his will in a flock of courses imder the 
head of languages, arts, sodal or physical sdcnccs. This arrange- 
ment is supposed to bring about a coordination in the student’s at- 
titudes and to give him a rounded training in order that be may 
have two wings with which to fly. Whether he will have strength 
enough to fly at all has not yet been evidenced- Another pro- 
cedure is to be found in the honors courses; in them the student 
who works by his own initiadvc may gain much through the 
contatt he has with the instructor who acts as his mentor. And 
again, individual study with Ub«ty to follow any line of work has 
been used in a few colleges for specially gifted students. All of 
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these modifications of the old methods have meritj but that merit 
depends upon the students and the teachers with whom they asso- 
ciate plus institutions that have money enough to provide more lei- 
sure for instructors and more library equipment for students. 

On the organization side and in quite a different direction from 
the procedures briefly referred to, is the division of the college 
into upper and lower levels with the break coming at the end of 
the sophomore year. In the first two years of college the student 
follows set courses with few electives. He is then supposed to have 
gained some facility in the use of language, learned the technique 
of a science or two, and attained a certain background in the sodal 
sciences. When he completes the sophomore year, he is ready to 
enter the upper level. Here he is to follow the courses offered on 
a graduate basis} that is, he is expected to do independent work. 
In some instances comprehensive examinations must be passed 
before the student can move on into the higher plane. If he cannot 
meet such tests, he Is shown the door marked, “Exit to the World.” 

This arrangement may be classed as a decided breakup of the 
college because it emphasizes the distinction between secondary- 
school and university processes, the very point the critics have been 
Insisting upon, and because, if pursued as a device, it sooner or 
later will cut the college in two. In those institutions where the 
college is the only group, this division is a serious matter since it 
looks to the junior college and the university type of organization 
in which the lower two years arc the preparation for the profes- 
sional courses offered in the last two. 

The depression for tw'o reasons has brought a respite in the con- 
troversy over the college of arts. The first of these is that expan- 
sion can not be pushed any farther since incomes arc smaller, 
necessitating larger classes and reduced staffs; tlie second reason is 
to be found in the change in the social situation. Leisure, adult ed- 
ucation, and education for the fuller life are now talked about in 
newspapers m-er the land. Thus a great call has been issued to all 
educational institutions to enlist in the \’ast undertaking of cduat- 
ing the people in a new way. instead of talking about the courses, 
the organization, and the division of colleges, the profession in the 
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field of higher education is being asked to prepare the youth for 
the present sodal enu 

In his 1934 annual report to the directors of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, after referring to the efforts of Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton to bring the students in close contact with instructors 
and with the courses they are following, Frederick Kcppel de- 
clared: “Every year thousands of young people profit and profit 
richly from the opportunities which the colleges now offer, but 
ta^ng into consideration all the colleges and ail the students, rt 
isa question whether the game has proved to be worth the candle.” 

The Nevi York Times^ in commenring on Mr. KcppcPs courage 
in questioning the value of college education, said that to some the 
game has been profitless but to many it has been ‘Hvorth the 
candle.** To make it worth while is a matter not of tinkering with 
the curriculum but of dealing with the student and develop:ng 
in him a love of learning. This means a different approach from 
the one generally followed, an approach which requires addldonal 
amounts of money. In the face of decreasing cndo’wments, such a 
desirable course of action may be increasingly difiicuJt. 

I have said enough to indicate that the college of arts has been 
under two fires, one which aims at its organizadon and the other 
at the courses that are offered to students registered in the college. 
Now the third complaint, of which we hear murmurings, has to 
do with the question of the ability of the college to fit the student 
for the new social era that is apparently upon us. 

There arc, it appears to me, three significant phases of the 
problem that confronts the college of arts. The first of these re- 
lates to the incoming student} the second, to the objectives of the 
college} and the third, to the attitude of instructors to the first two. 

It can be said, 1 think, that the officers know more about the stu- 
dents who come to the coUe^ than they did two deesd^y ago. This 
knowledge rests upon the results of mental and phj-sical esamina- 
dons given to all students. That such data are considered carefully 
by all deans may be open to quesden, but the informaden is there 
for use- The records of the Mudent hora high school are more de- 
tailed than they used to bej gndj if these records are accompanied 
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by the principal’s rating and a history of the student’s high-school 
life, college officers will have sufficient knowledge of the entering 
student to advise him effectively in the matter of courses and sec- 
tions. Unfortunately, such information is not always asked and is 
not often forthcoming} so the student b just another person in the 
entering freshman class. The purpose of such records and of the 
rating that goes wth them is to help the student to avoid mistakes 
and to enable him to adjust himself to the new environment that 
he discovers in college. 

The present method of waiting for the student to find himself 
and of then bringing the wnath of the college upon him if he fails 
has some advantages} it is, however, expensive in the matter of 
mortality and in the effect on the individual student who falls short. 
What can be done to obviate such an outcome.^ 

The use of tests to determine classification and student load has 
much to commend it. The bst ten per cent may be quite as much 
worth saving as the middle quarter, but they cannot be saved by 
applying die requisites of the first ten per cent to all alike} yet that 
is what we do in practice. The procedure must be greater care and 
more scrutiny in dealing with the student’s problems, 

A difficulty arises at this point in following the simple require- 
ment laid down, a difficulty that b partly financial and partly 
a matter of personnel. To deal effectively with incoming stu- 
dents demands larger staffs in deans’ offices and consequently more 
money. To add another person to such a staff would be of little 
value unless that person clearly understands the problems con- 
fronting him. It is just here that much of our trouble is to be found. 

I put the difficulty in a formula: If an officer is looking backward 
to the procedure of his own college days, he cannot meet the prob- 
lems of an entirely new day because he is using a technique that is 
too small and too obsolete. 1 summarvxe briefly the vfhole 
matter by saying that a greater knowledge of the student, when 
he comes to college and after he enters, and a deeper appreciation 
of modern educational procedttre are fundamental requisites for 
blotting out many of the defects in higher education. 

There is also need of coarse adjustments from time to time. 
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Courses of study are set up for definite purposes but, like the tariff, 
they are the result of compromises made by the departments. The 
very fact that this is true as well as the matter of students* aptitudes 
raises the question of modification to meet student differences. 
Thus the dean should have (he authority to change the courses 
required of a student in order to give the greatest value to the 
latter’s work. Such substitudons would not be numerous, but the 
authority to make them would solve a good many student difii- 
cuities. 

Discussing with the student his problems should prove deadedJy 
helpful. If the dean could have a wider knowledge of student^ 
errort in expression, written and oral, and if he would proceed to 
the coirecung of these defects at once, much of the more superfiaal 
critidsm of the college would disappear. To effect these corrections 
requires an appredation of the difficulties by the teacher and the 
enlargement of the staff and fadlities of the work in English* 

There is a college song %Tith the refrain, “For God, for Countrj’, 
and for Yale.” No doubt, the major objectives of any college are 
for God, for Country, and for Alma Materj yet the attaining of 
these major objectives involves other purposes about which we 
must think. In a general w-ay, a certain consensus in regard to the 
purposes of the college of arts and sdences esdsts. These arc first, 
acquaintance with the tools of knowledge such as language, math- 
emadcs, scence, and the use of books; second, the development 
of lackground in the minds of students through the study of the 
sodal bdences, philosophy, and literature; and third, knowledge 
of the actual procedure of the world in political, business, and 
sodal fields. 

One of the recurring criticisms of the college is that it teaches 
and inculcates concepts that are those of a vanishing world. Gov- 
ernmental practice, as an example, is at variance with the state- 
ments of the bocks and with the teaching of the classroom, and 
so the student finds his views old and somedmes obsolete. To this 
it may be replied that no set of facts and conclusions remains un- 
changed; consequently, the great task of the college is to teach the 
student logical thought processes, methods of finding materials, 
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and the need of approaching all problems in a broad social spirit. 
Personal habits of courtesy and right living should be developed 
along with these mental disciplines. Such a combination of training 
and attitudes is of the highest value to a nation. The question 
which confronts the college is how it may be achieved. 

In approaching the third point, which concerns itself with the 
attitude of instructors to the incoming students and to the objec- 
tives of the college, may I say that there must be in a college 
faculty a genuine interest in liberal arts education and in the intel- 
lectual and social growth of students. 1 find in Dean Hawkes’ 
report for 1934. a paragraph which fits into this part of my discus- 
sion. He wrote: “Columbia College can never deserve a command- 
ing place in the affection and esteem of those who know her unless, 
combined with a flexibility that encourages contacts of the widest 
range in the University, there is a warmth of personal attachment 
to men under whom, or rather with whom, the students of the Col- 
lege pass from boyhood to manhood. It is to be hoped and expected 
that not only new appointments but the entire offering of the Col- 
lege will be presented with this ideal in the foreground, and that 
devotion to this attitude toward collegiate work will never go un- 
noticed or unrewarded.” 

In more instances than we are willing to admit, have the diflicul- 
lles of the college of liberal arts been cabined and confined by 
unmindful, unenthusiastic instructors. The college needs men and 
women well trained, sodally minded, and full of the power to 
teach. We have seen enough of the great teacher on our campuses 
to know what leaven, not one, but several inspired teachers would 
be In a college. 

The problems of this present era cannot be solved by any col- 
lege. The solution of social problems is not the business of the 
college. But the business of the college is to train and guide its 
students to intellectual and social purposes. The college is justified 
only when Its students, taking on the duties of citizenship and of 
leadership in business and government, bring clear unfettered 
minds to the meeting of every situation and to the settlement of 
every question. 
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The admission of students and the direction of their studies arc 
definite obligations that rest upon the officers of the college. How 
to meet these assignments has been worked out and is av^lable 
in the literature of education as well as in the practice of some col- 
leges. The weak part of the procedure is to be found in the dearth 
of adequately trained, forward looking officers. 

The problem that rests upon the colleges is not to be solved by 
creating more courses of studj' with names that have a relationship 
to present day government experiments. In some college, courses 
need to be reduced In number and increased in interesting subject 
matter. If reviewed and restated every now and then, many a 
course that has been left too long in a moldering condition would 
come to life. Again quoting from the report of Mr. Keppel; “For 
the most part, advance carmot be looked for through large ex- 
penditure for physical change nor by such modifications in the 
institutional set-up as will break up the personality of the college 
itself, but rather by an effective study as to the appliation of what 
we now know regarding individual differences, interests and mo- 
tives, mental hygiene, the technique of continuous record, the uses 
of comprehensive and other examination. It will involve building 
on the personality of the existing faculty. Though such changes 
require study rather than money, nevertheless, particularly in 
these dajTs, some money Is needed for experimental equipment, 
possibly temporarily for salaries.’* 

The definite steps therefore to be taken by a college that hopes 
for a more effective Influence on the life of today are these: first, 
a careful study of students admitted to college ; second, a continued 
scrutiny of the work and progress of students after they have en- 
tered college', third, the adjustment of students to their work 
and programs in the light of such knowledge} fourth, examination 
of courses of study as to content and number and consideration of 
their value for the training and stimulation of students} fifth, vigi- 
lant selection of staff so that men of ability and social outlook may 
be assured for teaching posts} sixth, review and restatement of th- 
objectives of the college. To put the matter broadly and bluntly, 
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what arc needed today in our colleges are better jobs of teaching, 
of supervision, and of direction. 

The liberal arts college has much to contributej it is a valuable 
factor in the social organization and will continue to live so long 
as its administrators and teachers have vision. The process of ex- 
perimentation must be used in dealing with its problems, subject 
to and aided by knowledge and professional skill. 

The future of the college depends upon the constant alertness 
and increasing information about the students who are in the col- 
lege. The tendency in days like these is to sit down and try to hold 
what we have. That too must be done, but there must be advance 
in administering and instructing through knowing the purposes of 
the college, the individuality and ability of the students, and the 
trend of the social organization. Progress will come indeed by a 
series of trials and errors under the guidance of good sense, knowl- 
edge, and vision. 


Progress and Problems in Higher Education 
in Kentucky 

Address to the Kentucky Association of Colleges .and Secondary Schools, 
University of Kentucky, October 29, 1937 

An amazing change has taken place in the state of Kentucky 
in attendance upon high schools and colleges. The figures for 
the year igifi-i? show 22,025 pupils enrolled in Kentucky high 
schools, a ratio in population of one to one hundred. Twenty years 
later the figures given by the state Department of Education on 
high-school atteixdancc are 94,000} the ratio has risen to one to 
twenty-seven of population. Or to be more specific the growth 
in the twenty’yeur period is 3 cjuadruplc one. 

In 1916 the state Department of Education reported 2,468 high 
school graduates. This was a ratio of one graduate to nine pupils 
in attendance. In 1936 there were 12,017 graduates, or one to 
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seven and nine-tenths pupik attending. What will the ratio be *m 
194.0? My guess is one to six and five-tenths. 

During this period of twenty years, attendance in the colleges 
of Kentucky increased nearly four times, it was reported by the 
stale Department of Education that 4,576 students were in col- 
lege in X916, or one to each five hundred of the population. In 
1937 there were 16,980 students pursuing higher education, or 
one to one hundred and fifty-five of the population. The nation’s 
ratio for college students is about one to one hundred and thirty of 
population, and for high-school students one to twenty-four of 
population. The figures for Kentucky arc somewhat less than those 
for the nation both in high-school and in college enrollments. 

It is important to know in planning for educational prograi^ 
what the general trends arc. So I am guessing again by sa>'ing 
that the peak in high-school attendance will be reached in the next 
ten yeais. The colleges will lag behind the schools, reaching their 
high point in fifteen years. After that wc are quite sure to see some 
decline in college attendance and a more or less fixed attendance In 
high schools. There are now in the state thirteen four->*ear col- 
leges, eleven two-)car colleges, and two universitfesj all of these 
arc affected by changes in enroUment, in wealth of the stat^ asd 
in other conditions. It is quite possible that the number of four- 
year colleges will decline, accompanied by an increase in the num- 
ber of colleges engaged in two years of college woric. 

la the early history of the liberal arts college, the emphasis in 
the establishment of curricula was placed on the preparation of 
students for the law, for the ministry, and for teaching. Since the 
beginning of this centurj', liberal arts colleges have moved in the 
direction of specalizadon, both professionally an d functionally, 
and they have been busy promoting pre-professional courses for 
the preparation of students in law, medidne, and other vocations. 
It was natural that the disdnedon between the first two years and 
the last two should be cniphasiaed and that two curricular divisioas 
called upper and lower should be created. During the last two 
decades, various sun'cy and orientation courses have appeared in 
the lower division. 
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Along with this movement in the four-year coJlegcs a rapid in- 
crease in the number of junior colleges has occurred. The argu- 
mente for the creation of this type of college can be summarized 
as follows: first, it makes the transition to college, especially to the 
larger college, much easierj second, the two-year period whether 
it is college, junior college, or lower level provides a natural 
terminus for secondary work and at the same time furnishes a 
more personal approach to the needs of students; third, the junior 
college enables the student to engage in exploration, during which 
time he has an opportunity to look to his future and to establish the 
means of testing his own intcrcstj fourth, it gives an opportunity 
to profit by guidance facilities that arc coordinated closely wth 
the period of exploration. 

That the number of junior colleges will increase seems to be 
quite apparent. Separated from the four-year colleges as they arc 
in many instances and not associated with secondary schools, these 
two-year colleges face problems of attendance. The inclusion in 
the junior college curriculum of the last tu’o years of the high 
school will probably in the near future solve various difficulties of 
numbers and organization. There is danger always that the jun- 
ior college will continue the tradition of the secondary school and 
fail to attain the college attitude. 

In some insdtutions special colleges have been organized to pro- 
vide instruction in the two-year period for those who do not have 
the interest and Inclination to go into professional and graduate 
fields. One of the best examples of this procedure may be found 
in the General College of the University of Minnesota. In the 
analysis of the puqjoses of that institution, an attempt \vas made 
to find the areas of human needs, i am paraphrasing the statements 
of the director: first, the student must be trained for the job in 
which be will have sarisfiacrion; second, k is csseatisl that the stu- 
dent shall understand values, those that apply to himself and those 
that apply to the community; third, he must develop the ability 
to face both the triumphs and disasters of his job; fourth, he must 
learn to evaluate the work of the world as well as his own job. 
Thus it will be seen that in the o^oa of the director the drift 
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is away from the fixed course toward an orientation of the student 
in terms of himself and his environment in order that be may have 
an understanding of home, family, and community in their impor- 
tance and relation to each other- Given this course, the student is 
expected to develop a real philosophy of life and finally to become 
socially and politically sensitive to the needs of the social group. 

In the liberal arts colleges a considerable breakdown in depart- 
mental isolation is to be notedj in the place of departmental offer- 
ings we find an association of courses in the curricula which lead 
into larger fields of study. This integration gives to students more 
freedom than they have had in the pasr, and from this movement 
graduate study may begin at a lower level than it can at the present 
dmc. 

Wth this separation of the upper and lower levels and the vrid- 
ening of fields, comprehensive examinations have made their ap- 
pearance for the purpose both of testing the progress of students 
and also of eliminating, or saving, students who might not be able 
to continue into professional or graduate work. There are in the 
• development of these programs a great many problems such as 
the administration of examinations so that they will be not only 
fresh but also constantly abreast of the developments in teaching 
procedure. 

As the enlargement of fields goes on, the method of instruction 
is generally modified. Here and there may be seen the seminar 
method for undergraduates even in the lower level with emphasis 
upon materials in the course and upon discussion of problems 
arising in the use of these materials. Individual study under the 
guidance of instructors has been tried with rather marked success. 
An interesting feature in instruction, coming gradually into usc> 
is the visual procedure. It may be said that the projector and filn^ 
have great possibilities both in developing effectiveness of instruc- 
tion and in extending the range of a course. 

Another drift appears in the modifications and changes that arc 
taking place in the liberal arts college in the effort to aid the eu' 
tering students in their adaptation to the tasks that confront them- 
The recognition of individual differences and the classification 
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of students by testing have created an understanding of the neces- 
sity of guidance and supervision. Students who arc not as well 
prepared as they might be or who has'c not the interest or ability 
to continue arc helped to find their places either in college or out of 
college. The limitation of the amount of work which a student 
is allowed to carry under a program of guidance and tutoring may 
be called crutclies for the lame. The elimination of this burden on 
the colleges would be possible if the high schools would undertake 
testing and guidance programs during the four years of secondary 
instruction. 

For approximately forty years, standardizing procedure in the 
field of college education has been going on. There arc some in- 
dications that this program has reached its climax. In the southern 
area the Association of Colleges and Sccondar>’ Schools was estab- 
lished in 1S90. At that time great differences existed in the en- 
trance requirements of institutions. Some colleges were allowing 
students to come into college w’ork at the end of the high-school 
sophomore year, some at the end of the third year, and some 
colleges were insisting on four years of high-school work. Courses 
required for admission, moreover, varied greatly. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
instituted standards such as class numbers, minimum salaries, min- 
imum library facilities, minimum endowments and incomes, ccruiin 
requisites for teachers, and certain essentials regarding the plant. 
This procedure began in 1 890 and gradually moved in the direction 
of specific regulations that were hard and fast. The emphasis 
of the Association was at that time placed on material things as a 
means of getting at spiritual and educational values. Meantime, 
the Association has moved slowly toward the study of problems 
and research in educational matters. This is to be seen in the com- 
mittee appointed for analj’scs of scconchuy-schoal cumeufa and fn 
the recent discussion of graduate work. 

In our own state of Kentucky some progress has been made in 
a testing program. The hope is that the work of the Kentucky 
Testing Bureau may be extended to all the high schools in order 
that the more Important quesrions relating to admission may be 
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answered before the student rcaives his diploma from the sec- 
ondary school. Undoubtedly, additional ground will be gained in 
the next ten years j the emphasis vwli frU upon the ability, the char- 
acter, and the record of the student who wishes to go to college 
There are many difficulties in such a procedure which cannot be 
easily overcome} however, unless these difficulties are met in this 
state, we shall continue in the same position in which we are at 
present. My belief is that the wider interest in the purposes of 
this program can bring a soJubon to the matter of high-school 
graduation in relation to college admission. ' 

1 have referred to the recognition of individual diSerences m 
students. This is a concept that points to a considerable departure 
from the mass procedure that has been followed for many years. 
A recent experiment based on the idea of individual differences was 
organized about four years ago in the establishment of New Col- 
lege by the Teachers College of Columbia University. This college 
has os its objective the preparation of teachers for nursery school, 
kindergarten, elementary school, and high school. 

The priadple involved in the program of New College is found 
in the purpose to set up a personal program for each student where- 
by it is possible to take the student from the place that he now 
occupies to the higher ground of personal and community interest 
Such a program requires a careful selection of students for the 
work that is carried on in the cooperative group. The purpose is 
to meet the problems of living} first as an individual, second as a 
member of the social group, third as a teacher. The curriculuni 
looks toward answering the needs of the student} this may be 
attained by independent study. In the plan there are no credits and 
no grades. It is hoped that the whole body of experience at the 
college may be coextensive with life and as education may be 
related to the conditions of our time. Consequently, the tnstrucoon 
and activities deal with the personal and the important community 
problems. Emphasis is placed on the larger social implications 
found in them. The course deals also with professional aspens 
and attitudes involved in teaching. The college does not regard 
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the curriculum as a fixed entity but emphasizes understanding as 
opposed to subject matter alone. 

Four major areas of knowledge are considered; first, health 
and home relations; second, natural sciences; third, arts; fourth, 
philosophy. The whole is integrated through the seminar where 
views, facts, and conclusions are brought out and tested. In the 
development of the proredure the college requires the student 
to pass through an orientation period which is followed by resident 
study in the college, then by working in industry, and later by 
rural living. An examination follows when the faculty believe that 
the student has attained the scholarly attitude. The final steps are 
an internship and an apprenticeship under supervision. 

I have described at length the program of this college because 
it is an example of a new educational process as well as an attempt 
to find a way to bring the student face to face with actual Jiving 
problems. We must all realize, therefore, that, while the liberal 
arts college has been engaged for three hundred years in attempt- 
ing to train students for citizenship and the professions and at pres- 
ent in pre-professional work, many ways and methods of accom- 
plishing the goal still must be tested and understood. 

In considering the problems and progress of higher education 
in Kentucky, we are assured that the state will be confronted by 
an increase in high-school attendance followed by a larger number 
of students going to college. These events place upon the secondary 
schools and the colleges a great responsibility which must be re- 
flected in what they do in meeting the problems in education, such 
as changes in curricula, guidance programs, and instruction based 
upon the principle of individual differences. It is quire evident 
that the number of junior colleges will increase and that, if they 
are not interrelated with secondary education, they are likely to 
find the going rather hard. On the other hand, there may be a 
decrease in the number of four-year colleges due to the difficulty 
in financing them. 

The fact that some changes hive taken place in teaching pro- 
cedurc and content of courses during the past twenty years indiates 
that more experimentation will follow which should bring definite 
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conclusions of value in conducting both secondary and college 
courses. I have the impression that the colleges with some ex- 
ceptions are following traditional procedure, and undoubtedly 
these institutions can continue to do so for some time to come with- 
out raising too many questions in regard to their effectiveness. In 
the long run, however, courses of instruction will have to be 
changed to meet the situation so that students may adapt them- 
selves more effectively to social and economic conditions. 

The problem of preparing teachers for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of Kentucky has been met by the creation of teach- 
ers* colleges, by better certification laws, and by more careful ad- 
ministration of the educational program. The teachers’ colleges 
have reached a point where they will move on paths that take 
them away from the traditional four-year courses of the liberal arts 
colleges. I look to see them place increased emphasis upon thsn 
function as institutions for the training of teachers. The near pros- 
pect of a decided shortage of prepared teachers indicates that the 
work of the teachers’ colleges should be in their designated field. 
This is a very large order} and, judging by what Is being done under 
such conditions as those at New College, we can be sure that the 
teachers’ colleges, without going into what may be called university 
functions, will have ail that they can do to meet the demands upon 
them. 

I can sec that the two universities of the state are moving 
steadily in the direction of graduate and professional work and 
are emphasizing the philosophy and content behind these courses. 
It will be a long time, however, before the universities in Ken- 
tucky can give up the first two years of college and enter upon 
distinctly graduate and professional organization. 

A good deal of gain has been made In the application of standards 
to schools. The hard and fast procedure that has prevailed in the 
past is being modified with Jess emphasis upon the system now in 
vogue and with more attention to the results of instruction as the 
bases of classification and standing. 

Guidance and personnel programs in our schools and colleges arc 
in their early beginning. Some experimentation is going on, and 
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some progress is being made. These programs, however, depend 
for their success and for their effectiveness upon trained leadership 
>vith an understanding of technique. As yet the schools have not 
been able to provide the financial outlay necessary for securing 
thoroughly trained and highly intelligent direction. In the long 
run, admission of students to college must be on interest, ability, 
and cliaractcr. At present the Use of tests by tlic colleges is almost 
entirely limited to the classification of students and the sectioning 
of classes. I look to see an expansion of interest in the testing pro- 
grams on the part of the secondary schools and the colleges and 
an increase in the use of tests for guidance and counselling. 

If the doctrine of individual differences is accepted, and un- 
doubtedly it must be, tlic procedure followed in our schools and 
colleges at the present time will be modified materially. It may be 
said that consideration of the attitude of the students toward their 
problems in their relation to matters of importance in a social world 
will make a marked difference in educational methods. The ap- 
proach can be made first, on the basis of testing and guidance; sec- 
ond, by opening the way to students to develop their own interests; 
third, by the construction of courses of study upon a community 
and sodal viewpoint rather than upon a group of facts unrelated 
to the students' lives and interests. In our colleges if this attitude 
is to become important and effective, we shall have to provide 
new methods, new direction, and a larger organization. The es- 
sential problem is as always the guidance and development of stu- 
dents. The colleges will struggle with this fundamental matter 
during the next twenty years and, I think, will move fonvard to 
new heights. I sincerely hope that they will produce graduates who 
will take their places with distinction in the social and economic 
world. 

I believe that I can sec a pronounced growth in attempting to 
meet the educational problems of the sulc not as individual in- 
stitutional considerations but as needs of the state. \Vc arc try- 
ing to view these problems as a whole, and we do not find the 
process easy. A friend of mine in commenting on this question said, 
“The greatest need in education is the deflation of the ego.” This 
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deflation may well apply to institutions, departments, and individ- 
uals in order that ail may give thought not merely to their In- 
stituuons, their departments, themselves but also to the educational 
urgencies of Kentucky. 

Determined cooperation in striving to understand and to solve 
the problems involved in the development of education in Ken- 
tucky is demanded of us. Worth while results will reward our 
efforts if we all pull together instead of moving in different direc- 
tions. Progress can be attained only by frankness, understanding, 
knowledge, and good nature. The results of our educational proce- 
dure are so important that we must keep always in mind the real 
reason for the existence of our schools, colleges, and universities. 
The reason is that Kentudcy may have a better trained youth, a 
better dtizenship, and that Kentucky may be a better state. 


The Keystone of Higher Education 

Address to the Institute of Colleges, 

University of Minnesota Center for Contmuation Study, July, 194° 

The college of liberal arts was once, and its adherents hope tivat 
it will be again, the keystone of higher education in the United 
States of America. There arc many who think that it is and will 
alvsays continue to be the arch that supports all advanced educa- 
tional endeavor. The truth of the matter b, however, that sub- 
versive influences have been at work wthin the wails of the college 
for the past forty years, and parachudsts have managed to get 
within its boundary, all unsuspected of their intent to use the col- 
lege as the basb of their operations. Thb sounds like an excessive 
statement that needs some proof. In view of the complacency of 
many of the advocates of the college program, the evidence should 
be given as fully as possible. 

The curriculum of the JiberaJ arts college has been called 
outmoded by critics who say that it docs not meet the demands, in 
fact, the needs of students. Special courses were set up, largely 
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pre-vocatlonal and pre-professional in character, such as the pre- 
medical requirements called for by the medical schools. Courses 
for teachers, journalists, social workers, chemists, and nurses and 
courses in business subjects which were frankly vocational in char- 
acter were introduced. In many instances the prerequisites carried 
down into the freshman yc-tr. 

In the Universities these special lines of study were removed 
from the college of liberal arts and were established in the institu- 
tions as separate schools or colleges. Where the institution was a 
four-year college under one organization, the original purpose of 
the college was lost in the multitude of requirements for the voca- 
tional courses. These subjects had been put into the curriculum 
to meet the demands of students and to appease the fears of the 
authorities that, through falling off of attendance, the income of 
the college and its prestige as measured by numbers of registrants 
would be affected. There were some critics who said further 
that the athletic prowess of the college would suffer if the voca- 
tional offerings were not liberal enough to provide for the kind 
of education that athletes In the main felt that they should have. 
Thus was lost the real purpose of the college of liberal arts, 
namely, to furnish the students irith perspeaivc and background 
wliich are the essence of a liberal education. The subversive in- 
fluences have undermined the college of liberal arts. 

If the educational historian goes back in the story of the found- 
ing of universities In this country, he will find that the college of 
liberal arts was cither the only college in the beginning or, when 
this was not the case, the center of the organization. With the ap- 
pearance of other courses and professional schools, the liberal arts 
college ceased in some universities to be the outstanding unit. 

Professional schools and courses that had a professional or voca- 
tional end in view compelled the college to give preliminary in- 
struction in languages and sciences which were regarded as neces- 
sary to the successful pursuit of the spedalized lines of study. 

As this process went on, the liberal arts college became a sendee 
agency m the university organization. The instruction In the col- 
lege, no longer having the liberal education in mind that had been 
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its primary objective, conformal more and more to the demands 
and the needs of the professional courses. Even in the matter of 
time, the newer courses claimed a larger share of the student’s 
hours and in consequence created a situation that worked both above 
and below the middle years of the four-year course. In the first 
two years the student was expected to follow the line of study re- 
quired by the preliminary preparation needed for the pursuit of 
the work in the last two years, and In the second half of his college 
course he was shut off from the liberal courses that might have 
been open to him as a junior or senior. 

There were students who wanted the liberal arts courses and 
who had an interest in the perspective and background that are 
supposed to constitute the real reason for the existence of the col- 
lege. However, since the college had become a service agency 
for the professional schools and the vocational courses, the'Jiberal 
emphasis had been subordinated to the needs of the newer schools 
and colleges. The situation in the separate four-year college was 
even worse in that liberal education and the preparation for voca- 
tional pursuits were carried on in smaller departments manned by 
a few instructors who struggled comageously to meet the double 
demands placed upon them. 

While the influences so far depicted were at work, there was an- 
other portentous factor gathering increasing power that threatened 
the very existence of the four-year liberal arts college. This was the 
movement to cut the college in two by establishing junior college 
in the towx« and ritics and by creating in the universities and in the 
colleges themselves upper and lower divisions often under separa^^ 
deans. That the junior colleges have value, surely in the minds 
of the people who are willing to support them, is shown in their 
rapid growth during the last decade. 

The advantages seem to be that the local junior college is neat 
the students who wish to attend it; the cost of the first two years of 
college, therefore, is not largej and the students are not thrown 
into unknown difficulties and pleasures of the college miles away 
from their homes. In addition, the junior college hopes to set up a 
curriculum free from the overwhelming influences of the profes- 
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sional schools. Usually such colleges are mere adjuncts of the high 
schools, and, assuming the qualities and procedures of secondary 
education, they thus defeat the purpose of college training. Ex- 
amination of the curriculum of the two-year school shows the same 
trends at work as in the four-year college. In fact, such trends are 
more pronounced in the junior college because local demands for 
vocational training are more likely to manifest themselves. 

In the universities lower and upper divisions were established 
in the college of liberal arts for the purpose of providing a broad 
curriculum in the first two years and a specialized one in the last 
two years. In the lower level the student was expected to receive 
instruction in the basic courses that would acquaint him with the 
elementary phases of science, mathematics, languages, literature, 
and the social sciences. In the upper division he could follow some 
Special lines of work that he might be interested in or that were of 
value in a professional career. 

It is important to keep in mind that the work done in the upper 
two years tends to move in the direction of graduate instruction 
both in the material offered and in the method of conducting the 
courses. The results that follow arc the entering upon the graduate 
work at an earlier period in the life of the student and the separat- 
ing of the college from the graduate school at the beginning of 
the junior year, thus inaugurating the European system of uni- 
versity organization. If Uris form of university organization pre- 
vails in the conduct of an institution, the college of liberal arts 
ceases to exist as an entity. Although the autonomy of the college 
does not suffer as much where there is only a separation in the con- 
duct of upper and lower divisions, nevertheless the college cannot 
have the unity that has always been one of its strongest points and 
has given it the opportunity to carry through a general purpose in 
the educational ^rogcato. 

Experiments have been tried in the college of arts to meet 
the needs of a large group of students of fair ability and witli no 
great interest in any spcdal field. These young people do not ex- 
pect to enter any profession and have no wish to become scholars 
or teachers} yet certain advanced educational opportunities arc dc- 
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sirable for them and for the state oa the ground that they with 
some college experience may prove to be happier and more useful 
citizens. A general course of broad interest involving instruction 
in the social sdcnces may hold them in the college and may give 
them a valuable background. There is much to be said for this 
point of view. When, however, the plan is introduced into the 
college of arts, the traditional purpose b gone because the liberal 
arts college has for its foundation the encouragement of scholarship 
and the development of some expertness in library and laboratory 
techniques as well as the giving to the students sodal and histon- 
cal background. These fundamentals along with the general courses 
of broad intertst surely cannot be given in two short years. 

Finally awakening to the condition of the arts college and rec- 
ogniaing the distance it has drifted down the stream, those who 
are vitally interested in the continuance of the college as a factor 
in the intellectual and cultural life of the people have been under- 
going a good deal of stock taking and have nunifested searching of 
purpose to hud out what has happened and what can be done about 
the present situation. Various plans for honor courses, the use of 
the seminar method, guidance, the organization of groups, and 
even the establishing of special colleges that will emphasize the 
liberal tradition have been worked out in order to stay the decline 
and to chexit the subversiv'e influences that have brought the liberal 
arts college to its present state. 


Ships and Captains, Crews and Passengers 

Commencement address, Berea College, Berea, Keniuct)', June 5 , 1939 
I.v AOOPTiNG the title, “Ships and Captains, Crews and Pas- 
sengers, I am committed to a metaphor. There is always danger 
in using this figure of speech because the writer or speaker, before 
he has completed his literary effort, may add confusion by mixed 
applications. Thus the orator, probably not a member of the House 
of Commons, declared, “The British lion, whether he is roaming 
the deserts of India or climbing the forests of Canada, will not 
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draw in his horns or retire within his shell." With this terrible ex- 
ample of a would be eloquent speaker before me, I shall try to 
maintain the comparison of ships wth colleges, captains with presi- 
dents, crews with staffs, and passengers with students, alumni, and 
the public. 

For ages, century upon leatury, men have gone down to the sea 
in ships. Ever they Juve sought to improve their crafts so that they 
will carry more cargo, hold the sea, sail better. The navigators 
have studied the heavens, thereby slowly working out the prin- 
ciples of navigation, that they might reach distant lands and return 
in safety to their ports. 

Men have sung of ships: 

“I must go down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star 
to steer her by.” 

Poets have written of the state in words of (he ship, 

“0 Ship of State! . . . O Union, strong and great! ” 

Ships have been likened to the souls of men reaching out into the 
unknown. In “A Sea Spell” Fannie Stearns Davis says, 

“Once I was a ship wlh glorious sails 
That leapt to the love of the wind.” 

In figurative language Kipling has told of the workaday craft 
and the great liner: 

“The liner she’s a lady, and ’cr route is cut 
and dried; 

The Man of War ’cr husband, and ’e always 
keeps beside; 

But, oh, the little cargo boats that ’aven’t 
any man! 

They’ve got to do their business first, and make 
the most they can.” 
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The student of ships and voyages has an interesting time as he 
pursues the story of the building of vessels. Early steamers appear- 
ing in the first quarter of the nineteenth century were built of 
wood and took nearly a month to cross the Atlantic. The Savannah 
on a voyage in 1 8 1 9 ran out of fuel when eighty miles on her way 
across and finished the voyage under sail. The Srnus sailed from 
Liverpool to New York under her own steam in 1 829, reachingher 
port in thirty days. The Dutch are said to have built the first steam 
vessels that sailed on the ocean. The clipper ships, famous in song 
and story, made such swift voyages that they were able to hold their 
own against the steamers until the middle of the antury. The 
Civil War emphasized iron vessels, but their future was hampered 
by the heavy engines and boilers then in use. Today the great 
vessels equipped vnth steam turbines cross the ocean in less than 
five days. On board are such numbers of passengers and such heavy 
cargoes that the crafts of a hundred years ago are mere boats la 
comparison wth the steamships of today. 

The commanders and crews underwent many hardships in ih* 
early days of the merchant marine when crafts with inadequate 
power tried to sail the seas. The men who navigated the vessels 
of that time had to know the sea and wind because they went on 
long voyages with strange ladings and often mysterious passengers. 

1 have thought of colleges as kinds of ships j there they are upon 
their campuses In a region that shifts like unto the sea. These col- 
leges are subject to the winds of public opinion and the calms of 
indilFcrence. They were small and inadequate in the early da)^- 
Thcir equipment was meager indeed with small libraries and poor 
laboratories. like the ships they have passed through s'arious 
stages, from sail to steam, from small to larger campuses, and from 
small student bodies to numerous groups, nati^’es of many states 
and foreign countries. 

You will recall Captain John Smith, who set out from James- 
town after the founding of that colony to study the coast of the 
country to the north. He smled with a few men in a pinnace and 
went as far as Capawuck where he found some fishermen- Chris- 
topher Columbus, who came across the ocean, had three vessels 
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none of which was more than 200 tons. Then the PiJgrims Janded 
on Plymouth Rock in 1^20 from a sailing craft called the May- 
fio'xer. Examples like these might be cited again and again — the 
movement of men in small ships to strange lands. 

One important thing about Berea College was the embarldng 
upon tJic sea of learning back in an early day when it was necessary 
to lay the keel right. You will recall the work of Rogers and Fee 
and Fairchild, which was interrupted by the Civil War, for these 
men launched a considerable educational ship. 

When President Frost came to Berea, he brought with him new 
ideas and larger purposes of service. He was here at a time when 
ports of call were infrequent and the difficulties of navigation in 
the educational field were considerable. In an era of changing 
structure such as is brought about by shipping, iron was superseded 
by steel with stronger engines and more powerful boilers. Cargoes 
were carried to many different parts of the world, and there was an 
increased demand for more extensive voyages. Much the same 
thing can be found in the parallel of the colleges when Frost navi- 
gated his Berea through many storms. 

Then William James Hutchins came on the bridge as the com- 
manding officer of a larger craft. The builders of ships lay them to 
plan from keel to top deck with nothing put down in the blue- 
prints that is not thoroughly worked out before the builders begin; 
but a college grows and varies with the passing of every day. 
The shores and depths of the sea constantly shift and demand a 
considerable knowledge of charts, ships, and cargoes. In the educa- 
tional field changes too take place. 

Like the previous commander President Hutchins was Oberlin 
nurtured and Oberlin tested. He had had a long experience in the 
pastorate and in the professor’s chair. He came to this new ship 
wise in the ways of man from long experience. He found his craft 
sailing on a different sea from the one that the earlier ship trav- 
ersed. The ship was now bigger, the crew larger, the cargo heavier, 
and the passengers more numerous. The calm, wise attitude of the 
new captain assured all that he bad qualities as a navigator on the 
sea of education. Friendly, kind, ready to lend a hand in all the 
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tasks of his colleagues, he enabled the ship to proceed on a straight 
and true course. 

On the seas in the ancient days wives occasionaily acxompanicd 
the skipper; on the land the wife of the commander of a college 
becomes a very important personage in the navigation of the 
academic craft She must be gracious, tactful, intelligent, discreet, 
courageous. She is hostess to the many who come to her door. There 
are times when the captain wonders about his course, the loj-alry 
of the crew, and how the declining funds in the ship’s treasure box 
may be replenishwl. Then it is that his companion brings him com- 
fort and a new determination to carry on- Happy is the ship that 
has such an aide whether she is on sea or shore. For the past two 
decades Berea has possessed such a lady to help in the navigation 
of her husband’s ship. 

The new commander of some twenty years ago found the vessel 
well prepared and working in a satisfactory way for a time that 
was past. The conditions of navigation which confronted this worthy 
captain when he came on the bridge were not wholly the same 
as those known to former masters. More was required, more moneyi 
more plant, larger staffs, and an understanding of what was hap- 
pening in the world. In the earlier day labor and conventional edu- 
cation, largely elemental^' and secondary in character, together 
with religion formed the main portion of the Berea procedure. 

In the change of commanders the old was not discardwi; reh- 
gion was held important, labor was dignified, and the educational 
processes were strengthened. The change to the new was seen lU 
the wider use of music, painting, and plastic arts; in emphasis on 
health; and In a more liberal knowledge of the ways of life. These 
were all introduced into the discipline of crew and passengers. 

The ship owners painted their ships, changed rigging, installed 
new boilers, modified the angle of propellers to give more speed 
and power. They knew their vessels must be kept in good condidoa 
to be able to battle the elemcnte. But the use of the paddle wheel 
and engine to take the place of sails was opposed by the old-timers. 
In educational institutions objections oftentimes arc made to 
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changes. There arc, on the other hand, those who want change for 
various personal and departmental reasons. 

Another captain, now the President of Oberlin, Dr. Ernest H. 
Wilkins, has a paper on “Change” published in School ani SocUiy. 
In this we arc told that some declare there ought to be change. 
Many of those who favor it arc advocating change for personal 
and departmental advantages. Again, they say that change ought 
to take place because other institutions arc modifying their pro- 
cedure and because alterations in the social order muit meet with 
response. There arc those who believe that change is desirable for 
itself and that, if institutions arc to maintain prestige, they must 
make changes from time to time. Undoubtedly much experimenta- 
tion in education is desirable, but it should be based upon a real un- 
derstanding of the purposes of the c.xpcriments. There arc those 
who oppose change bcausc of the effect upon their personal posi- 
tions. Others set themselves against the advancement of depart- 
ments other than their own. Some oppose change because a weary 
inertia, personal and institutional in character, holds them back. 
And others think the place, method, and organiutlon so perfect 
that any change Is unnecessary. 

As in the days of shipping there must be a real knowledge of 
the navigation of a ship, so in the days of cduadonal development 
in an institution there must be a real understanding of objectives 
on the part of .ill if the voyage is to be a purposeful one. 

The commander of an educational ship is concerned about many 
things. If he is compelled to depend upon endowments for the 
support of his institution, he finds himself faced with declining 
interest rales that reduce the amounts coming from investments. 
New security programs on federal and state bases will undoubtedly 
affect educational maintenance in the future. What will be the re- 
sult In the final analysis, and how iviil the financial assistance to 
schools be altered? 

Again many theories of eduational procedure must be consid- 
ered. Shall the emphasis for those who come to college be placed 
upon learning and the development of it or upon the provision 
of vocational and trade experience? According to recent figures 
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4,000,000 young people have left high school and have never had 
a job or attended college. Perhaps increased thought is needed to 
be given to the development of vocational and trade schools. 

The commander on the bridge of the ship has occasion to feel 
anxiety. Just as the ship commander has instruments for the guid- 
ance of his ship and radio warnings against ice and fog, so also the 
wise educator knows where he is going. The commander who has 
brought his vessel into port and has turned it over to a successor, 
however worthy, is concerned about the new shoals and obstacles 
to navigation. How will the crew respond, and will the merchants 
continue to do business with his ship? He knows that there is 
no danger that the ship will discontinue its voyages with his going 
because he remembers that the north star is the true compass, that 
the sea moves with the dde in rhythm, and that now as in ages 
past men sail the sea. So the educational ship moves on under the 
guidance of its star and the navigation of its commander. 

These graduates who face us today, the passengers, and also the 
CTew have had the advantages of sailing in a modern ship under a 
great commander. It is their obligation to believe that the ship 
that has carried them so long will continue to sail. It is the duty of 
all to see that the ship's gear, hull, and engines arc kept in repair 
for years of voyaging under the commander soon to come upon 
the bridge. 

President Hutchins, who retires in a few months, Is a personal 
friend of mine, and I have found help in his wisdom and knowl- 
edge. He has been a calming force in educational and industrial af- 
fairs of this state. We shall miss him indeed. I feel in closing this 
address that I may add to the figure of speech, which I have tried 
to carry through from the beginning, the words of McAndrews 
as he gave up his ship to live on shore for the rest of his days: 

“Ye’ve left a glimmer still to cheer the Man — 
the Artifex? 

T/tai holds in spite o’ knock and scale, o' friction, 
waste an' slip. 
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Aji’ by that Jjght—now, mark my word — we’ll build 
Perfect Ship. 

I’ll never last to judge her lines or take her curve — 
not I. 

But I ha’ lived an’ I ha* worked. All thanks to 
Thee, Most High! 

An’ I ha’ done what 1 ha’ done — ^judge Thou 
if ill or well — 


Interpretinff and Teaching Democratic 
Ideals in Colleges 

Address to the Kentucky Education Association, LouisvtJIc, April 14, 1939 
In the minds of many Americans, democracy is associated with 
the form of government. In fact, however, democracy is not merely 
a form of government. It is something more, a something that in- 
cludes the spirit, mind, and good will of a people. We are likely 
as a people to insist that the United States is a democracy because 
the government is republican in form. 

The city state of ancient Greece is referred to as a democracy} 
that state undoubtedly had freedom for the upper classes, yet, 
since it was based on slavery, it was not in truth a democracy. Nor 
Is a particular type of economic organization a democracy even 
though the purpose of economic ideas in use may have the benefit 
of the whole population in mind. The centralization of govern- 
ment or the decentralization of processes docs not necessarily carry 
with it the great purpo^s of a democracy, nor does a scheme 
of representation based upon a geographical area or the recognition 
of crafts and professions in legislative bodies qualify as a democ- 
racy. The doctrines of Rousseau or of Jefferson may not function 
in such a state. 

This ideal we call democracy is based upon fundamental as- 
sumptions. These have been well presented by Professor C. E. 
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Merriam in an article appearing in the PolUical Science Quarterly 
for November last. 

The first of the assumptions is the essential dignity of man in 
that he has a life to lead toward a higher ideal which involves 
his relations to his fellows and the need of opportumty to serve 
and live with his fellow man. There is, too, a bdief in the perfecti- 
bility of man in that he can grow to great heights toward excel- 
lence. It is assumed that the gains made by a democratic soaety 
should be equalized since these gains are mass gains. In a soaety 
of this kind the derisions made on social policy and direction are, 
and must be, popular derisions. The accomplishment of social 
changes comes about through consent rather than by violence. 

Many objections are made to a democracy based upon any such 
assumptions. These objections are in part that it is expensive to 
operate, inefndent in bringing result to pass, and slow in reaching 
derisions j that democrac>' of the people carried on through popular 
vote is subject to pressure groups; and that in selecting its agents 
and officers, the mediocre man gets the place. The opponents of 
democracy declare, so Merriam informs us, that individual differ- 
cftos and personalities are crushed and that government is kept 
weak in order that privileges may be maintained. 

These arc severe strictures upon the procedures of democracy* 
The most ardent believer in democracy will admit its seeming 
weaknesses, its slowness, its sometime incffiriency. The tremendous 
advantages in the development of man, however, far outweigh any 
disadvantages resultant as they are from humanity icelf with all 
its vagaries. 

In a land where a democracy erists, great freedom gives to each 
one the right to speak, to write, and to think those things that arc 
in his heart and mind. This freedom also enables the indlridual 
to act as he pleases so long and so far as he does not injure the 
well-being of others. 

Again let me repeat, democrat is not simply a form of go^' 
ernment- It is something that must reside in the hearts of men; 
it is in large part love for the people, a respect and consideration 
for our fellows. These are the working forces of a democracy'. 
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Some government there must be, but the success of democracy 
rests on the fact that the people accept the assumptions on which 
it is based and carry them into government itself. 

In the pracrice of democracy men must sustain in their daily 
lives these assumptions. The meaning of this statement is very 
broad indeed. If democracy should come to be a part of everyday 
life, in business small practices and the use of coercion between 
labor and capital would cease; in government men would give 
their best, and dishonesty would no longer make men traitors to 
the welfare of all. If democracy really held sway in our hearts and 
minds, our democratic government would be effective, and the 
people would live purposeful lives in peace and contentment. 

Having thus far presented the assumptions of democracy and its 
meaning in the organization and conduct of society, I now turn to 
the topic under discussion this afternoon, “Interpreting and Teach- 
ing Democratic Ideals in Colleges.” 

First of all, a spirit of democracy must be in the institution and 
in the hearts and minds of the people who conduct the instruction. 
Such democratic ideals should appear in the administration of the 
institution, in the conduct of student afbirs, and in the application 
of the general understanding of what democracy is to the everyday 
business of the college and its activities. That this is a diiHcult 
thing to bring to pass must be admitted. Lip service may be given 
to the general ideal of democracy at the same time that practice 
is departing very far from the real spirit of democracy. I am quite 
sure that the teaching of courses in various fields in -which democ- 
racy is stressed docs not have the weight that we ordinarily suppose 
it to have. Nevertheless the study of comparative governments and 
of present-day political philosophies is highly important. 

The spirit of democracy m the teaching of all courses, whether 
in the social sriences or in other fields, will finally inculcate the ideal 
in the minds of students. I can think of literature as being taught 
from the viewpoint of the freedom of the mind, or from the philo- 
logical point of view, or from the value of the great men idea, 
or from the social history attitude, or from the standpoint that 
literature reflects life and show^ the struggle of mankind; and I 
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can see the spirit of democracy emanating from each method or 
from a combination of several or of all. always we come back 
to the preparation and attitude of the teacher. 

In the upper level of student groups the largest freedom should 
be given to them to find their way and to express themselves 
in the classroom and on the campus, the only restrictions being 
those of decency, courtesy, and good will. Colleges should have in 
their libraries Ixioks, magazines, papers, pamphlets that arc help- 
ful and inspiring for the understanding of democracy. The student 
thus gets some of the approaches that can be threshed out in die 
classroom. Again, the breadth and wisdom of the teacher are the 
essential part of democratic Interpretation. 

A fixed course of study on **The History of Democracy” or 
“The Processes of a Social Organization” cannot be depended 
upon to furnish democratic leaders} nor can we feel, when we have 
initiated such a course, that our duty is done toward teaching dem- 
ocratic ideals in our ODlIegcs. These courses may be of some '“aluej 
even of great value, if properly taught. They may sum up for the 
students attitudes and activities found in the whole curriculum of 
the institution. If badly taught, they may even influence the stu- 
dent in the opposite direction from that intended. The emphasis 
should rest upon the spirit that exists in the institution; the char- 
acter, wisdom, and training of the teachers; and the open policy of 
a larger freedom of discussion in the classroom and on the campu^ 

Democracy, however, carries heavy responsibilities, and it is 
here that we fail m part in our Institutions, If students arc to have 
freedom in organization and expression, they must also assume the 
responsibilities that go w^th such freedom. This again requires care- 
ful direction and instruaion and also organization with the broad- 
est kind of understanding on the part of administradve officer^. 

Again 1 come back to the essential points of the whole matter; th^ 
attitude and spirit in the institution itself, in faculty, and in ad' 
ministrative ofnrers; the breadth and wisdom and viewpoints of 
the teachers of all subjects; the freedom of students in discussiofl 
in the classroom and in their own organizations. All these interpret 
and teach democradc ideals in college. 
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PART V 

A. REMEMBER 
KENTUCKY 


Remember Kentucky 

From aji address at the baiiqurt of the Kcniucty Society in Chicago 
honoring alumni and students of the University of Kentucky; 
broadcasted from the Edgewater Beach Hotel, October ao, 1928 

Tins is a glorious month in Kentucky. The hills in the distances 
arc intensihed in .their purple garments by the dame and golden 
foliage of the trees along the roads, in the valleys, and on the up- 
lands. Everywhere nature vies with the artist in making a memor- 
able colorful picture. It is the Kentucky that has enchanted its sons 
and daughters all through the years. Much the same life goes on 
as in the old days. The charm of manner and of living holds a 
people in lo>’alty to Kentucky wherever they may go. They re- 
member Kentucky. Such an affection is a great factor in the life of 
a statej it molds opinion and holds tradition, keeps a people to the 
memories of the past, and acates a great love for the common- 
weal th- 

Some there arc, both at home and abroad, who would not alter 
Kentucky In any way. None of us, whether native son or daugh- 
ter £'r sdepied atizo}, rvoidd are to sec rowtesy, JeJsure, and 
good will pushed aside in the competition of modern life; how- 
ever, in this day of advancement Kentudey changes whether we 
wish the change or not. Progress is nowa vogue in Kentucky. A new 
spirit rests upon the state. Modem roads are being built through- 
out the commonwealth; each year the people place #12,000,000 
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in the hands of the Highway Commission with which to build high- 
ways and to mainfciin them. 

The people of the state arc greatly interested in their teachers’ 
colleges, and in the last ten years they have recognized the need 
for a modern state university which they arc steadily building 
at Lexington. Ten years ago the University had an enrollment cf 
one thousand and forty-sevenj today there arc two thousand five 
hundred students in daily attendance. A decade ago it had no cam- 
pus plan and no building program. This year it is erecting six addi- 
tional buildings. These arc evidences of the spirit of the state. High 
schools, too, have grown in number until they total eight hundred. 
Consolidated schools arc increasing with the coming of improved 
roads. It is indeed a Kentucky to remember with its story and ro- 
mance but also a Kentucky that now holds aloft the banner of 
progress. 

Many there arc who think of the old state as backward in 
educadon, transporution, and business. But Kentucky is going 
ahead. Listen to some of the tximparisons that make Kentucky * 
modem commonwealth along with her sister states. In size it is 
thirty-sixth, and it is fifteenth in population. Agriculture looras 
so large that the state is ninth In population and twenty-first 
in dairy products and twenty-sixth in wealth. It is nineteenth m 
net personal income according to income ux returns and twent)'' 
seventh in manufactured products. The mineral resources pkee 
the state in mining activities among the first seven of the union. 
In the matter of homes owned without debt, Kentucky is nineteenth- 
Tax burdens are not hea\y compared with other states in that 
Kentucky is forty-fourth, and forty-second in state debt. 
are figures and comparisons that show Kentucky among the 
half of the states in progress and at the same time among the low- 
est in tax and government costs. The state needs leadcrsiup and 
it needs truthful publicity. 

Opportunities must be opened to the ^'outh of the state. Of the 
people bom in Kentucky during its one hundred and thirty-^ 
years of sta^hood, more than a quarter have lived elsewhcrc- 
Kcnlucky is giving generously of its resources to other states* and 
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now it wants to return to the people within its own border some of 
the experiences, advantages, and progress of the modem state. It 
is a noLiblc ambition and one that every true Kentuckian hopes to 
sec realized. 

Remember Kentucky, you who live elsewhere. Remember it for 
its beauty, its kindly living. And more than that give your voice, 
your interest, and your purse to its forward movement in present 
day industry and education. 



Some Problems for Kentucky to Solve 

Address at a conference called in 19x9 
at the Univcrsty of Kentucky to consder the problems of the state 

■ROOKING backward over periods of history, men are able very 
ii ^ definitely to mark certain epochs in the progress of mankini 
Curiously enough most of these are indicated by wars largely due 
to the fact that the historian has given his time and effort to a 
study of the doings of princes, potentates, and sovereigns rather 
than to the activities of the common people. So it is that we look 
on the year 490 b.c. W'hcn the Battle of Marathon took place as 
one of the eventful periods in the history of Europe. A little band 
of Greeks was able to keep the Persians out of Europe and to 
hold for that contirvent the Grcrian dvilization with all that it 
meant More than eight hundred years afterwards at Adrtanopic 
in A.O. 378 the Huns defeated (he Romans and were able to make 
their way into Southern Europe. Fortunately enough, however, 
they were absorbed by the Southern European dvilization and did 
not have the modifying effect that would have taken place if a mor« 
advanced people had won the contest. In Spain during the eighth 
century the Saracens had built up a considerable dvilization that 
was Moorish in character. In their attempt to force the Franks 
into submission they were defeated, and once again Europe was 
saved for the western dvilization. 

Again, In 1066 the N’ormans won the Battle of Hastings, press- 
ing upon England their mode of living, their architecture, and 
customs. Then came the great event of the Magna Charta. Other 
epochs followed: the Thirty Years’ War, the Seventy Years* War, 
the American Revolution, the Napoleonic War, our own Civil 
War, the Franco-Prussian contest, each with resultant changes- 
And now has come the "World War. 

It may he expected, therefore, that men see in this last war some- 
thing more than a contest of arms. Certainly the press is filled wi^ 
discussion of the far-reaching consequences of this event- It 
dearly manifested that, if out of the World War comes a League 
of Nations maki ng possible the maintenance of permanent peace, 
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the conflict will not have been in vain. Men see in the present era 
important historical significance. Many of them believe that a 
church with larger liberality of view, new energy of purpose, and 
higher spiritual aims will emerge. Others see visions of a wider 
democracy in which education shall be adequate, effective, and 
effident and in which every citizcii shall have increased opportu- 
nity, more leisure, and a broader viewpoint. Some people expect 
that greater understanding and sympathy will come into being 
as a consequence of the neeck that have been shown to exist. Many 
believe that better, more enlightened dtizenship will be born in 
us to meet the urgent wants of our country. 

It is more than an aademlc question surely then to ask if these 
hopes and ideals arc to be realized. It is true that we can fall back 
into the old rut} we can let the church go on as before, democracy 
blunder along as in the past, and the government more or less in- 
efficiently carry on its work. But, if these hopes arc possible of 
rcalizatirfn, it is worthwhile to try to attain them. The meaning of 
this conference lies in the htet that there is a feeling that these 
things can be brought to pass if an earnest endeavor in the right 
direction Is made. All of us are anxious to have Kentucky in the 
vanguard, and, in spite of the handicaps under which she labors, 
it is possible to place her there. If we can v'isualize the needs of 
the commonwealth for the next quarter of a century and if we can 
discover the steps necessary to meet those needs, then a very definite 
task is ours and one that can be accomplished. 

This conference has been called for the purpose of discussing 
Kentucky problems. It perhaps is desirable at the beginning to 
ask, “What is a problem?” A problem is subject to solution; it is 
an attempt to relate cause and effect and to determine how the 
two are associated and connected. It is then important to discover 
the spedfic difficulties that Ik before us m Kentucky, la a general 
way these problems concern individuals, the community, and the 
state. 

The individual is concerned in so far as the conditions of his 
heredity and the conditions of the heredity of his children arc af- 
fected and in so far as the environment in which he lives and in 
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which they in the future will have to live is good or bad. When we 
turn to a community, wc find here a group of individuals acting 
more or less together in the everyday conduct of life. The tendency 
has been for these units to plan alone and to act selfishly. When a 
community has grasped what it can do when all act together, it will 
have taken a long step toward the accomplishment of many things. 
The state occupies a much larger area and is affected by a broader 
sweep of wonomic, sanitary, and moral agents than influence in- 
dividuals and even communities. In the matter of commerce and 
trade, in the transportation of the products of industry, in the con- 
duct of the state’s business, and in the management of its affairs, 
many factors must be considered. In the final analysis all of these 
problems may be solved by education of the citizens of the com- 
monwealth. 

The difficulties fadng Kentucky have been suggested in general. 
There are, however, specific problems some of which may be at 
least considered briefly. We should surely bring before lis for con- 
sideration at this conference such matters as education, public 
health, Industry, efficient government, and community organiza- 
tion. 

It is generally conceded that everywhere and particularly 
our own commonwealth wc need a better school system. The du- 
zenship of this state is gradually becoming aware of the fact that 
more attention must be paid to education. Wc find that our children 
are handicapped when they come into competition with children 
from other commonwealths, and wc finally are realizing that we 
must attack the problem of education, not as a private, but as a 
public question. 

In Kentucky about five hundred thousand children are of school 
agej to meet the needs of these children as they come from the 
grades into the high schools, there are but two hundred and fifty 
high schools, public and private. Probably twenty-four hundred 
seniors complete the high-school course, and from this numbeJ' 
the state must depend for its leaders. Instead of a few more than 
two thousand, at least seven or eight thousand boys and girls should 
be graduating from high school each year. By the failure of these 
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yornig people to finish the secondary courses, the state is zSseted 
in its larger intelligence, in its better government, and in its attempt 
to secure the necessary leadership. 

We have discovered too that the program of the schools should 
be modified. The results that are now being obtained in our schools 
do not seem always to insure the ends that arc desired. More em- 
phasis should be placed upon the sdences, and the application of 
the arts to practical life should be steadily maintained in school 
courses. It is true that the Federal Government is attempting to 
introduce these cmpliases by the new legislation that is being pro- 
vided and by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Schools 
everywhere should take into consideration the necessity of scientific 
attitudes in order that students may develop accuracy of thought. 
When these students trained in mind and hand are charged with 
the responsibilities of carrying on the affairs of the commonwealth, 
it is believed that they will perform their duties in a clear-headed 
way instead of in a mushy and sentimental manner. 

Wc know too that the making of citizens is a process much more 
difficult than we had supposed. The World War brought to us 
clearly the fact that a great many people living in America are woe- 
fully unaware of the government under which they are living. Too 
many of them have so little knowledge of the history and ideals of 
the United States of /Vmerica that they fail to appreciate their 
heritage and arc therefore lacking in good citizenship. The schools 
arc certainly in large part to blame for this want of underetanding. 
New emphasis must be placed upon the making of real citizens. 

Another problem of education looms large and deep in America. 
Throughout the United Stales of America the average child does 
not attend school beyond the sixth grade, and, shameful to admit, 
many children are unable to read and write. The percentage of illit- 
eracy in the whole country is said to be 7 77/100 percent, whereas 
in our own State of Kentucky illiteracy reaches the alarming figure 
of 1 1 per cent. Regardless of the reasons for this illiteracy, 1 say 
to you that it nevertheless constitutes a dangerous thing. Appeals 
to the superstitions and ignorant* of a people unable to inform 
themselves in other ways are made possible. Hence, one of the 
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problems which our commonwealth must face is the elimination 
of illiteracy at as early a date as possible. We must have better 
schools, better teachers, more money for the support of education, 
and we must insist upon the enforcement of the compulsory edua- 
tional law. 

The publication of the facts relating to the personnel of the army 
brought forth an amazing number of important matters. In the 
first place, it was found that a very high proportion of the men 
called to the colors were ph>'sicaliy unfit The older the com- 
munity, the larger was the percentage of defidencyj and for the 
whole country, practically forty men out of every hundred could 
not qualify under the standards established by the War Depart- 
ment Such shortcomings in the physical qualities of the manhood 
of the country arc alarming and must be corrected- We had as- 
sumed that the number of unfit could not be very large. We know 
now that we must undertake the correction of this defect in our 
national life and attempt to build healthier citizens than we have 
had heretofore. 

It is also noted in the publiotions of the army that venereal 
diseases had reached an alarming percentage. For our own state 
the number was 3 77/ 100 per cent, which was about the average for 
the country at large. The percentage is too high. The War Depart- 
ment has clearly Insisted that measures must be forthcoming to 
bring infomiation, instruction, and medical care for the checking 
of these diseases. They will not be checked if we simply stand 
aside and consider that individuals will sec to their own care. The 
prevention and cure of venereal diseases are a public question and 
must be accepted by the state as such to be carried out with all 
the V'igor which the commonwealth can bring to bear upon such a 
problem. 

During the recent influenza epidemic we were found to be by 
no means prepared for such a widely sweeping disaster. All of us 
have read with interest the effect of the blaii death in the fifteenth 
century, but, devastating as that was, it did not begin to cziry ofi 
as many citizens as the recent influenza epidemic in the year of 
our Lord, 1918. The experience with this epidemic indicates that 
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an effective program for sanitation must be instigated and that 
better and more extensive educational institutions for the training 
of large numbers of nurses arc necessary. The American Red 
Cross now has in mind the establishment of a Home Service that 
wiJJ attempt to meet the situation in some degree, but the American 
Red Cross is unabJc to do this alone. It must have the cooperation 
of the stale government, of the local governing bodies, and of the 
schools. Wth all of these combined, provisions for future difncul- 
tics can be made, and a large staff to take care of epidemics and dis- 
asters can be trained. But even this is not sufficient. It is necessary 
to go further and to establish in our state adequate public health 
organizations by which facilities for the care and pres'ention of 
disease may be maintained and through which the physiol well 
being of all Kentucky’s dtizens may be encouraged. 

The basis of any commonwealth’s development is, of course, its 
Industry. Out of the ground men must take wealth, and from na- 
ture they must find the materials and the means for supporting and 
sustaining life. The earliest of these industries associated with 
the soil is agriculture. Wc have now reached a stage in the de- 
velopment of population where greater measures of conser\-ation 
of the earth’s surface must be undertaken. Agriculture has been 
pursued for thousands of years, but a method of farming is arriving 
which will yield larger production. If we are to have an independ- 
ent people within the borders of Kentucky, our policy must be 
constant renewal of the soil bcause any type of agriculture which 
tends to reduce the soil fcrdlily simply points to the fact that we 
arc not only wasteful and ignorant but also unmindful of future 
needs. Probably more progress has been made in the field of agri- 
culture than in any other industry, but much remains to be done 
in bringing about better methods of cultivation, in marketing the 
product, and in securing the proper distribution of the wealth 
which comes from nature. 

Our mining, lumbering, and oil industries need strengthening 
by the right kind of legislation. Through legislation we should 
grint encouragement to them in the matter of proper taxation, in 
better transportation facilities, in better roads, and in low rates for 
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the movement of freight in order that they may find adequate 
and satisfactory markets. 

But beyond these important considerations is another that calls 
for still greater emphasis. I have reference to the relation of capital 
and labor. In our system of society, capital now from all sources is 
conducted in corporate form while labor tends to be more and more 
organized as units for the purpose of securing its rights. Left 
alone, the conilict between these two great factors is bound to arise, 
and, unless understanding between them is brought about, disaster 
is sure to result. It is necessary that labor shall have acceptable 
conditions to work under and a livable ^vage, a wage that irill 
give leisure and opportunity for better living. On the other hand, 
capital must be assured of condnuity, an opportunity to work with- 
out interruption. These are the conditions, and it is possible to 
work out a cooperative relationship betivecn the two that will re- 
move many of the difficulties that now exist. One of the great prob- 
lems before a conference of this kind, as well as before representa- 
tives of capital and labor, is the establishment of a plan by which 
all an work together to their own mutual benefit and to the best 
interests of the people of the commonwealth. 

The history of the centuries has shown again and again that 
ineffective, despotic government places a heavy burden upon in- 
dustry and brings disaster after disaster upon the people who may 
be attempting to make progress in their civilization. We should 
know that local, state, and national government must be effective 
and free from graft in order that the commimltics, the state, the 
nation may prosper as they should. The men who are in admin- 
istrative positions must be farsighted and able to visualize the fu- 
ture. We are reaching a stage in the United States of America 
where men in high places in community or state who are conduct- 
ing government for their own advantages must be replaced by 
new types of government officers who will have before them the 
purpose of service. 

The state can be helpful to the local government by insisting 
that local offidals be men of vision and integrity. By careful sys- 
tems of taxation, well organized and developed on right principles, 
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the state can encourage rather than discourage the development 
of industry. By watchful oversight and by helping educational 
institutions, the state can bring about an increase in leadership. And 
by proper care of defectives and dependents, tlie state can prevent 
the development of parasitic groups that are likely to be a burden 
upon the people. The state must have, as already suggested, an ad- 
equate system of taxation. 

State government from this viewpoint becomes something more 
than a contest between parties} it becomes a matter of vast impor- 
tance to the commonwealth as a whole. Certainly the constituents 
of 3 commonwealth must realize sooner or later that the kind of 
government which they have is a help or a burden to them, and 
in realizing this fact they must decide to do something about the 
matter. Behind all of these problems is the great question of organ- 
ization. What is nobody’s job Js never accomplished. No one in- 
dividual is going to take upon himself the correction of these dif- 
hculties. It is only by organization beginning in the communities 
themselves that we can hope to get results and a superior pattern of 
living. 

The World War has shown that in every community is an ar- 
dent patriotic spirit that, when aroused, can be called upon to do 
the necessary things. Times of war bring this fervor to the frontj 
when the ordinary routine of peace comes, however, this spirit of 
patriotism declines with the consequences that the community con- 
tinues to move along in the old way without becoming the noble, 
enlightened place it could be. A new obHgation is before us. This 
war has shown to us our shortcomings. Responsibility must be 
recognized and accepted by the leaders in the various communi- 
ties. It is not within the scope of my discussion to point out how 
this community organization can be acromplished. It is necessary, 
however, that such an organizadon be brought to pass at an early 
date if we are to accomplish the results hoped for. 

Certain it is that these conditions made apparent to us signify 
the need for new and responsible ddzenship. That democracy rests 
upon her citizenship is a commonplace saying. If we as believers in 
democracy make no effort to produce better citizens, then dcmoc- 
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racy is bound to fail. We have had our imaginations aroused by 
this great war. The man in the street sees that a marked change 
has come in the affairs of the world. In some countries he has 
forsaken the old regime entirely and has turned to an irresponsible 
or viojent type of government that fails to understand the prac- 
tical problems of life and that does not bother to maintain the 
rights of individuals. 

It is essential that we in this Commonwealth of Kentucky recog- 
nize the turning-point in the history of the world and that we 
benefit from the great awakening that has taken place. We should 
take steps quickly to bring about some of the desired results. For 
the sake of our own future and our own necessities, we must assume 
the responsibilities that the condiUons of modern life demand. 


United We Stand 

Memorandum speech at the Kentucl^ Good Roads Luncheon, 
Lexington, htay 29, 1924 

Before the world Kentuckians are first, last, and all the dme for 
Kentucky. But at home they are town and county men first j Moun- 
taineers, Blue Grassers, Penny Roj'ah’ans and Purchasers second; 
and Kentuckians last. Our allegiances historically and romantically 
are to Kentucky, but economically and politically our ties are local. 
Perhaps the various soils, the distribution of minerals, the lines of 
railroads, all contribute to the division of the state into sections. 
At any event those who arc in the least familiar with the situation 
know that Kentucky is divided into areas that do not have very 
much to do with each other because the means of communication 
are largely rudimentary. Such a situation hinders the growth and 
development of the commonwealth. Mental and physical accessi- 
bility of all these parts to each other will produce a bigger and bet- 
ter Kentucky. 

There are two fundamental means by which this closer rclatioQ- 
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ship can be brought aboutj one is a thoroughgoing public school 
system, and the other is the development of roads. 

Our public schools are good and poor. In many communities 
the schools are excellcntj in others quite unsatisfactory. Some of 
our counties have no high schools at all, and in others the schools 
are not extensive enough. It has been found that the state must 
supplement the school efforts of the less advantageously situated 
communities. In any thoroughly worked out educational system, 
provisions for higher education as well as for primary and sec- 
ondary public schools should be made. Since education in a state 
can rise no higJjer than its source, a university and normal schools 
must be maintained. Kentucky has all of these,* however, their 
financial support has not been sufficient to permit them to do what 
the people and especially the diildren and young people should 
have done for them. 

In the matter of roads, no system exists in Kentucky. It is im- 
possible to get from one part of the State to another by any means 
of transportation. Our Kentucky people have not yet recognized 
that the automobile has ushered in a new means of transportation 
that is even more far-reaching than the construction of railroads 
was in the last century. In refusing to build roads now, we are fail- 
ing to provide one of the important elements in modern transporta- 
tion. For the first time in the history of the state, an effort is bdng 
made to give the commonwealth, the whole commonwealth, an 
adequate school system and modem roads. If Kentucky succeeds 
in having good schools and good roads, we can look forward to a 
period of prosperity that will encourage capital, keep the young 
people in the state, and give them the training and the opportunity 
to build a great Kentucky. 
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Kentucky Is All of Us 

From an article; the Exfend'Uures Arose, written in I93^ 

It must be remembered that Kentucky is all of us who live with- 
in the boundary of the state and the government is some of \is 
selected to carry on the business of the state. The ofHdals at Fiank- 
fort do not authorize the expenditures for the state, though they 
may have something to do with securing the legislation creating 
them. In the constitution certain departments of state are specified. 
Later legislatures, elected by the people, add to these and ap- 
propriate the funds to keep all departments going. The people do 
these things through their representatives and in consequence are 
responsible for the maintenance, continuance, and effectiveness of 
government. 

As an example of this statement, let us consider roads. When 
the automobile made its appearance, the people demanded roads. 
Legislation W'as enacted, setting up taxes to provide funds and 
creating a commission to adnunister the funds and to construct the 
highways. Also when adequate schools were demanded, laws were 
passed and a better system was established. So the growth of gov- 
ernment agencies continues. The people can find the answer to the 
expenses of government in the requirements made by the state, 
that is, by all of us. 

If all of us are uninterested, and only a few are solicitous about 
the aflairs of the state, naturally the government drifts about be- 
cause we who should be especially concerned do not give the tinic 
or make the effort to take our parts as citizens. Groups of people 
are always on the job to see that they get what they want All of 
us, unfortunately, let things slide along, optimistically thinking 
that someone will take care of us. Kentucky can be great only if 
all of us who are Kentucky are vigilant, alert, and interested citi- 
zens. 
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Kentucky in Statuary Hall 

Explanatory remarks by the chairman of the commis^on to select 
two Kentucldans, on the occason of the unveiling 
of the statues of Henry Clay and Ephraim McDowell in Statuary Hall, 
Washington, D.C., March, 1929 

We have met today for the purpose of unveiling the statues of 
two of Kentucky’s great men. It is an occasion for rejoicing and 
congratulationsj but one of regret also in that Isaac W. Bernhcim, 
the donor of the statues, cannot be present to see them unveiled, 
accepted by the state, and given to the national government to 
adorn Statuary Hall in the Federal Capitol. In 1 925 Mr. Isaac W. 
Bcrnheim, a former resident of the dty of Louisville, offered to 
give to the state of Kentucky statues of two of the notable men of 
the state if the legislature would appoint members of a com- 
mission to designate their wishes in the matter. At the legislative 
session of 1916, an act was passed appointing a commission con- 
sisting of George Colvin, President of the University of Louis- 
viilej William J. Hutchins, President of the Berea Coiiegej and 
Frank L. MeVey, President of the University of Kentucky. This 
commission was asked to nominate two Kentucky citizens and to 
report its findings to the next legislature. 

In due couree of time the commission met, discussed the situa- 
tion, and decided to ask the teachers and school children of the 
state to choose those whom they would wish to represent Kentucky. 
Notices were sent to the county superintendents and to the super- 
intendents of all city school systems calling attention to the matter 
and asking for their cooperation in securing suggestions. The result 
was interesting. Many names were proposed; however, again and 
again the names of Clay, Davis, Breckinridge, Carlyle, Lincoln, 
Boone, McDowell appeared. Henry Qay received more nomina- 
tions than any other Kentuckian. In another meeting the com- 
mission canvassed the material that had been brought together, 
discussed the purposes of the representation, and came to the con- 
clusion that Kentucky should be represented in Statuary Hall, not 
by warriors, not by statesmen and politicians alone, but rather by 
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two exponents of the state’s attitude of mind. To that end the com- 
mission was unanimous in the choice of Henry Clay and Ephraim 
McDowell. 

These men, Clay and McDowell, represent the spirit of Kefl- 
tucky. Clay saw clearly the needs of the Ohio Valley and the 
Mississippi basin. He voiced the thought of the people in this 
extensive region and carried to Congress through his own vision 
the wishes of this people. Henry Clay was a great Kentuckian. Dr. 
McDowell was a pioneer in medicine. Highly trained in the best 
schools of his day both in this country and abroad, he brought a 
rich experience and superior preparation in medical science to the 
people. Ephraim McDowell was a great Kentuckian. 

When Mr. Bemhcim received the decision of the commission, 
he asked the well-known sculptor, Mr. Charles Henry Niehaus, 
to undertake the creation of the statues of Clay and McDowell. 
At the session in 1928 the legislature received the report of the 
commission and adopted it. 

In this brief presentadon of the s'tory of the statues, too much 
praise cannot be given to Mr. Isaac W. Bernheim, nor can our 
thanks be too great for the gracious way in which he has given these 
statues to the state and to the nation. Although Statuary Hall has 
had a long history, Kentucky has had no part in it. Through 
Mr. Bernheim ’s generosity, Kentucky today is unveiling the statues 
of two distinguished sons in this ball where the other states have 
placed their representatives who have attained national fame. Mr- 
Charles Henry Niehaus has caught the spirit of these men and 
has presented in an unusually effective manner Henry Clay, states- 
man, and Ephraim McDowell, sdeadsL This occasion is one of re- 
joicing, one of thanks to Mr. Bernheim, and one of congratulations 
to ourselves for the happy and delightful conclusion to an interest- 
ing episode in Kentucky’s history. 
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Foreword to K^tucky^ a Guide to the 
Bluegrass State 

Introduction to Kentucky Guide Book, compded and written 
by die Fcder^ Writers* Project o! the 
Work Projects Administration; sponsored by the University of Kentucky; 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939 

The American Guide Scries, including a guide book for every 
state in the Union when completed, will be a monument to the 
idea of the United States of America and also a source of informa- 
tion and help to the people of this country and to visitors from 
other lands. t\s each state compiles its special interests, attractions, 
and history, the many diversities m peoples, customs, scenes, and 
ways will become apparent} at the same time those qualities in 
mind and life that bind the states together in understanding will 
be revealed. 

These guide books of the forty-eight states iviJl find their ^vay 
into every school and college, into the public libraries, and onto the 
shelves of private book collectors where they will be consulted 
again and again for items, facts, comments, and ideas. General 
readers will enjoy the books; students will find therein informa- 
tion; and travelers, native born as well as from other states and 
nations, will carry the guides with them on their journeys to learn 
of the things they should see in the various parts of this country. 

Although many historians have attempted to investigate the 
origin of the name, Kentucky, yet no explanation has been accept- 
able to all readers. Hosvcvcr, the account of its settlement and 
the adventures of Kentucky's great men have brought romance and 
charm to novels, poems, and stories which have carried the name 
of the state to all parts of the world and have endeared it to many 
who live beyond its borders. 

Readers of stories, articles, and books about Kentucky have had 
emphasized for them some one particular aspect; they have been 
harrowed by details of poverty and hard living or they have been 
soothed by picturesque ornaments of fantasy. In this guide book, 
readers will find interesting things about the state that will bring 
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a new picture to their minds. Here in Kentucky is a culture a cen- 
tury and a half old, enriched by the inheritances from other ages 
and other lands. Kentucky was the crossroads of the trek from the 
seaboard and from Europe as the pioneers went farther West or 
moved into the South. People bringing wth them books, papers, 
pictures, furniture flowed into the state — some to remrin and some 
to continue on their journeys. The traveler through the state today 
not only will find evidences of the older culture and of the progress 
that has been made in the past one hundred and fifty years but 
also will discover evidences of prehistoric inhabitants. 

For many years I have been thinking about a book on the sub- 
ject of “Why arc Kentuckians as They Are?” I have thought of 
the early pioneers, of their contribudons to Kentucky, of the settle- 
ments that were established, of the houses they built, and of the 
civilization that was erected on such foundations. It is a com- 
plicated and fascinating subject. This guide book furnishes for 
the reader a broad basis for knowing the state that every Ken- 
tuckian loves so devotedly} moreover it suggests again and again 
the courtesy, the graciousness, the charm of living that prevail 
indigenous to Kentucky. 

The writers of the articles in this book have portrayed Ken- 
tucky scenes, resources, and attitudes. Photographs and maps 
strengthen the written word. The traveler will rejoice that tour- 
ing routes mean something, and bis journeys into the state will 
be greatly enhanced by the ownership of the book. 

While the reader turns the pages of the book, let him remember 
that it is impossible to say everything that he would wish said or 
to say it as he would wish it said. Anyone who knows the difficulty 
of bringing unity to a guide book will be pleased by the aaomplish' 
ment of the state director and of the various writers. We are thank- 
ful that the Kentucky Guide Book is a reality, and we are grateful 
to all those who have contributed their time and talents to add tu 
our enlightenment, our pleasure, and our understanding. 
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The Art Spirit 

Appreciation of the beautiful is a great 
possession, possible for anj-onc with eyes to 
see, caw to hear, a heart to understand. The 
teacher who points the way to this comprehen- 
sion of beauty has given untold riches to the 
student- Entered into at any age, knowledge 
of the arts and practice of one or more of them 
arc enlightening and enriching^ begun at an 
early age, they are of inestimable value in 
bringing to life zest, understanding, and worth- 
while interest. 


The Art Spirit in Life 

Address at Founders’ Day celebration, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia, March 12, 1931 

A cektury has passed since the founding of Randolph-Nlacon 
.College, For nearly forty years this institution in Lynchburg 
has contributed so well to the cducadon of women that Its students 
and graduates portray the best traditions of college training and its 
name is highly respected throughout the nation. It is a pleasure to 
me to be present on this Founders* Day and to extend the good 
wishes of the University of Kentucky to the students, faculty, 
alumnae, and friends of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

Since the consideration of what may well be expected of college 
graduates seems to be suitable to the time and place, 1 shall discuss 
the reasonable expectations a college has for its students and 1 shall 
emphasize in particular the spirit that I believe college students 
should have in meeting the problems, opporturudes, and interests 
of life. 

In a recent book Professor Giddings of Columbia University has 
set forth his views on some of the present day social problems un- 
der the title of Mighty Medicine. In one chapter he enumerates 
what a college senior ought to know. A senior should have a knowl- 
edge o£ English so that he can use his own language accurately 
and effectively. To use ElngL'sh well requires hard study and con- 
stant practice. The senior, however, should know his own language 
and should be able to use it In a way which carries his meaning m 
writing and speaking. He should have an appreciation of litera- 
ture, especially English literature. In his four years at college he 
should have developed some taste for good reading and should 
have acquired a critical outlook on the meaning and standards of 
literature. He should also be able to 6nd his way among the books 
and materials of modem scholarship. If he has any training at all, 
he should know how to itsc a Jibraryj he should be able to invesd- 
gate references that wll start him on any piece of work he is doing. 

And again, if he is to have an influence upon the political con- 
cepts of his time, he should understand the meaning of history 
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and have such judgment of it that he is able by checking and 
measuring to guard against the easy juraptance of the many pana- 
ceas ofTered today. He ought also to know what science is. He 
should comprehend the aim of scientific men and women and 
should appreciate the methods of science as those that must be 
applied to every 1)736 of problem. These methods indude the 
gathering of facts, the application of statistical formulae to the 
distribution of facts in order to ascertain general tendencies, and 
finally the checking again of the facts and condusions arrived at. 

To this list of Vrotessor Giddings* I should add as necessary 
for college seniors the inculcation of manners, the development of 
courtesy, the acceptance of tolerance as an attitude of good sports- 
manship, and the habitual confirmation of intellectual honesty. 

■ After four years of college the student should have made a begin- 
ning on a philosophy of life. He should have come to some conclu- 
sions about his attitude toward living. He should, in fact, have a 
concept of religion and of Us relationship to the interpretations 
of life. As a matter of course, it is hardly to be expected that a 
young man or woman in the early twenties can have formulated a 
complete philosophy, but, if his years at college have been worth 
anything, he has come into something of a viewpoint concerning 
the meaning of life. 

In our activities from day to day, as important as they arc to us, 
we miss tlie beautiful because we arc not ready to accept it as a 
part of life. The word art expresses our relation to the beautiful. 
Too often art is regarded as extraneous and something outside of 
us, not something to Jive by} and yet nothing is more lasting tJian 
art. “All passes. /Vrt alone enduring stap to us.” And what is this 
art spirit? ItisarcaJ understandingof things, their order and their 
balance. It is a grip on life. The artist in the broader sense of the 
term tcaclies the meaning of life. To catch ins inspiration is impor- 
tant to all of us. In this spirit of art, dwell harmony, form and 
beauty, and the ultimate expression of truth. The art spirit in its 
application means the removal of drudgery and the pushing aside 
of meanness. Toil takes on a new dignity when the spirit of art is 
applied to what we do. 
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The art spirit is illustrated by the painter who tries to put on 
canvas as beautifully as posrible what he sees. It inspires the poet 
to express his thought in words that have form, rhythm, and beauty. 
If he is a great poet, his songs live on forever because they are 
beautiful, artistic, and spiritual. The musician brings harmony and 
beauty out of sound and symbolizes the great truths of life in his 
compositions. The architect by design, mass, color, and proporooa 
pictures to mankind a revelation of what art is and what beauty 
can bring to life. These are among the great who show men the 
art spirit. In every mao, though, there is the longing for the ex- 
pression of himself, which longing is the very essence of the art 
spirit 

In these days of increasing leisure the art spirit must prevail, or 
we shall fail to get out of life any considerable part of its meaning* 
When we understand that we can carry the art spirit into the houses 
we live in, into the clothes we wear, into the furniture we u^» 
into the human relations of everyday, life brings a great gift to 
us. In our communities yards and lawns may be made beautiful; 
and roadways, parks, and countryside can express the art spirit of 
man. But this is not all. A renowned philosopher said, “The mind 
of man makes his world.” With the God given gift of thought maa 
clothes his world rrith beauty. But he cannot know beauty nor can 
he see it unless he has caught the spirit of art. Beauty is here to 
see- When man grasps the harmony of the world, his heart and his 
mind are filled with beauty. When the art spirit claims him, a new 
attitude appears in man’s relation to his fellows, and his own heart 
responds to the doing of everything he sets his hand to do with 
thoroughness, honesty, and care. He docs it because he wants to do 
it. He glories in the work and in the result. He is an artist. Living 
is thus freed from drudgery. Life becomes worth while because U 
can be lived beautifully. 

An obligation rests upon the college and the university to shovf 
the meaning of the art spirit and to point out the way whereby ^ 
community nuy be lifted to higher levels and may be endowed 
with an appreciation of beauty. It is the duty of the college to invest 
the students with this spirit so that life may have excellence and 
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value. When the art spirit becomes dominant and men are filled 
with it, pessimism disappears, and the machine age has no terror 
for men living up to their highest possibilities. This way of looking 
at life under the influence of the art spirit is given to us in a poem 
entitled “Colors” by Phoebe Cn»by Allunt: 

“I am so glad of the colors of things 
Night, of course, is blue, 

And morning red and yellow, like a tulip. 

Babies are blue, flecked with white, 

Because of their eyes. 

A voice 1 know is the green of a breaking wave. 

Callers that outstay their rime 
Get a shiny brown. 

Church going is purple, 

The dull, flat purple of a prayer book marker. 

There is another purple, though, 

Radiant, rosy. 

1 have only seen it once, in northern lights, 

I think it must be Religion. 

Adventure Is golden, 

Because of the sun on brass helmets. 

Love is white, glowing. 

I know what Pll do! 

Pli gather them all together 

/Ind make a stained glass window of them 

Inscribing it thus; 

To the glory of God 

In loving memory 
of 

My days on Earth.” 

The buildings of the college mean much. They mean more tlian 
stone and mortar. They mean the dominating of the art spirit in 
their construction and the entrance of that spirit into the ways of 
b'fe. The whole college should be and often is an expression of 
the art spirit. 
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When the people of a state arc imbued with this spirit, a state 
wonderful indeed to live in will be developed. College men and 
women should be apostles of this new, this old, art spirit and should 
carry its truth to their fellow men into every part of the common- 
wealth and into every w-alk of life. 


Painting for Pleasure 

Published in Journal of Adult Education, June, 1930$ reprinted 
There is a response in every man^s heart and mind to beauty. 
Great national monuments have been erected through patnouc 
ardor } if they are beautiful, the citizen is aroused along with pa- 
triotism to an appreciation of what the artist has tried to do. For 
centuries the traveler across the valley of the Tiber has seen the 
dome of St. Peter's glistcm'ng in the sun. The picture has not only 
filled him with enthusiasm for his religion but has also deeply 
moved him by the massive magnificence of the building. Poets 
have told and men have dreamed of St. Paul’s in London. Whis- 
tler made an etching of it as be saw it through the channel of the 
streets. The traveler from abroad as he comes up the harbor of 
New York is amazed by the beauty and impressiveness of the sky- 
line of our largest dty. In hb heart b a thrill not only because of 
its material greatness but because of the design and form that tell 
a story of artistic creation. So the visitor to Washington who sees 
the memorial to Lincoln and the monument to Washington catches 
something of the inspiration that filled the artists when they under- 
took to put into stone their dreams. 

The men who have looked upon these great monuments and 
others ebewhere have TOthout question been affected by them. 
They have caught a bit of the meaning expressed in harmony and 
design, and in an unconscious way they have translated these qual- 
ities into their living. 

Now that we have achieved iebure for all classes of our people, 
what arc we going to do with it? Of course it can be filled with 
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games and collecting, but it may also be enhanced by the practice 
of the fine arts. Through this experience an individual now and 
then may grasp something of the art spirit and realize the beauty 
of life. 

What is it that we mean by the art spirit? It is primarily the 
doing of things well. The artist is constantly teaching the world 
the idea of life. The art spirit is really a grip on life, in fact an 
understanding of things in their order and Glance. Through it 
one comes to the meaning of harmony, form, and beauty. It is es- 
sendal that the painter shall have an appreciation of beauty, but 
it is likevrise necessary that he shall learn the meaning of design, 
shadows, line, harmony, and color. The painter endeavors to ex- 
press in a picture what he, himself, secs. An artist, not a photog- 
rapher, he must eliminate and arrange the objects before him. 
He puts into the picture his own emotion and belief. The poet 
expresses beauty in thought by means of words, form, and rhythm. 
The musician finds beauty in sound, and the architect embodies in 
great masses of stone and brick his ideas of form, mass, color, and 
proportion. This art spirit is incorporated into our own livingi it 
finds expression in our houses, our clothing, our roadways and 
parks. The art spirit should dominate our lives in our relations 
to others and should enable us to use our increased leisure in ways 
that will give added significance to life. 

The Ordinary concept of ait is that it is something apart be- 
longing in practice to the few and possessed in form by the rich. 
We say it is dilficult to understand and a futile thing to know. But 
the artists tell a different story. A painter friend of mine once said 
to me, “There is too much talk about art. I can tell all I know in 
an hour.” And he is an excellent painter. In a lecture the other 
day Rockwell Kent said, “Art is an intensification of all die diings 
we all are.” Just sol It is only through art that we come to a larger 
fruition of our powers, interest, and appreciation. 

For many j-ears I had a desire to do something in the field of 
art. I have used a pencil in an amateurish fashion since boyhood 
days. When I expressed this longing to a friend, he urged me 
to try to paint. Looking back over the ten years of my efforts to 
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pamt, I can see a considerable growth as a result of my reading 
of books, of my study of the work of artists, and of my actual ap- 
plication of color to canvas. Because of the fear of ridicule, I began 
with some trepidation. But after all, what does it matter what 
other people think if painting means joy and interest? And so 
the plunge was made. I bought Birge Harrison’s Landsca-pe Pmt- 
ing and East’s Landscape Pahumg and read them many times. I 
attempted to understand howa flat surface can shoiv form, distance, 
and tone. 1 wrestled with the variations of color and the meaning 
of values, and I became so cnthuriastic that I went to art school 
each summer for three years. Out of these experiences have come 
self -development and a great amount of joy as well as some accom- 
plishment. 

The benefit I have derived from the study of the fine arts has 
given me a genuine interest in art as an avocation. As soon as I 
face a canvas with brush and color, I am confident that my mind 
will be relieved of all worries except those that have to do with the 
picture I wish to paint. My work in art has made me see things 
more dearly and has given me a larger conception of the meaning 
of life. Rather Interestingly it has brought into our family an 
understanding of art that we did not have before. It has given us 
an appredation of artistic things and beautiful surroundings. U 
has led me to look forward to an increasingly interesting life. 

I have referred to the effect that imposing buildings have upon 
the traveler. Too often he looks upon them as the work of a genius 
who is different in kind from the rest of us. The fact of the nutter 
is that the art spirit is in every one of usj through its influence 
we can In everyday living be dissatisfied with the mediocre and 
shoddy in accomplishment and can determine to do all things with 
thoroughness and honesty. 

To leave the matter here would be to abandon it on the door- 
step of the average individual. There must be some means of bring- 
ing the art spirit into the life of the adult, and it seems to me that 
the proper agency is the college- It is true that colleges ordinarily 
deal with young undergraduates. Nevertheless, here are great 
numbers of adult persons who need direction and who have an 
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interest in using the fine arts as a means of satisfaction. If the col- 
leges will throw open their doors to adults and teach them by un- 
academic methods the history of art, art appreciation, the theory 
and practice of art, these colleges mil find adult education a vital 
process. This statement is not based on theory only. In the United 
States at the present time many groups of business and professional 
men and women are painting once or tvfice each week. Organiza- 
tion, direction, and a sympathetic attitude on the part of the col- 
leges will encourage those groups already established and will 
enable many other individuals to find inspiration, broadening inter- 
ests, personal joy, and sometimes real accomplishment irom fa'mt- 
hig for f leisure. 


Practice of the Fine Arts 

Summar)' of a<i<iress to the Adult Education Council of 
Metropolitan Cindnnati, April lo, 1933 

The topic that I am to discuss in this symposium of the afternoon 
is tlie “Practice of the Fine Arts.” The people who Jive in a city 
such as Cincinnati arc ion\initc in having a museum of fine arts, 
an are school, and a very high order of direction in many art ac- 
tivities. The majority of people in America have no such oppor- 
tunities. How may they have a part and a place in the fine arts? 

The sales of artists’ materials, paints, brushes, indicate a wide- 
spread interest in the practice of the fine arts, and this interest on 
the part of the people is manifested because of a desire for self- 
expression. After all, the real purpose of the fine arts including the 
works of notable artists is to secure two things for which we all have 
a vague longing, self-expression and appreciation of beauty. 

The difficulty is to bring to the people this second gifr, which 
I should have mentioned first, namely, the appreciation of beauty. 
Yet it is something that is open to every person if the ^ray is shown. 
Looking out of this window for instance, j-ou will see against the 
blue sky a tree with its spring buds and soft leaves. It is a beautiful 
thing. No payment is requiredj you have only to look at it. 
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When traveling by train I have occupied myself by studying 
faces to note the relationship of the different parts and planes. 
All you need to do to increase your pleasure and your appredatioa 
is to observe that light and shadow, form and outline, in nature and 
in people make pictures that are interesting, sometimes very beau- 
tiful, and sometimes odd. 

The general problem of the appreciation of beauty is always 
before us. The art museums are encouraging the quest for beauty 
by bringing together the best painting and the best sculpture that 
can be obtained. In the field of music the orchestra is endeavoring 
to raise musical appreciation. The radio is taking part. How to 
develop understanding of the arts is an important question. 

The great mass of people arc coming into a larger leisure, which 
may be a very helpful or a very dangerous thing. How can this 
leisure be well used? If leisure means idleness, inertia, if it means 
being swayed without purpose to whatever comes, then leisure is 
dangerous. If leisure can give opportunity to people of seeing 
beauty in cloud formations or m other natural phenomena, of ob- 
serving the beauties of art and life, then leisure is helpful. 

Beauty is at hand everywhere. Our towns and dties with their 
great piles of buildings display shadows and forms of amaaing 
interest. Art exhibitions furnish enlightenment and happiness to 
people who have appreciation of beauty. In kindergarten and on 
through the grades efforts are being made to enable the child to 
know the elementary principles involved in the arts and thereby 
to help him to Incorporate them Into his life. The adult should 
have a wider opportunity to understand their meaning. 

One reason that greater appreciation of beauty is found in some 
of the foreign countries than in our own is that the children even 
in the villages have a good piece of sculpture in the square or a 
fine pdnting in a church. They see these beautiful objects and so 
learn to appreciate form, color, design. 

Nearly all of us want to express ourselves somehow through 
the arts, through painting, sculpturing, music, writing, or some ' 
other art form. There is a delight in making something with our 
hands. The land is AiU of medical men, lawyers, and business meu 
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who are engaged in painting, in etching, in making furniture, in 
producing all sorts of things, many of them exceedingly well 
done. Those who practice the arts find relaxation and, moreover, 
they may reach a kind of exaltation. However, I must add that this 
attachment requires resolution and effort. The purpose of art to 
me and I think to most of those who express themselves about it 
is to enable people to live in the world of spirit, in the world of 
mind, and in the world of beauty. 

Frank criticism is good for the soul of the would-be artist. Some- 
thing has been gained all tlje way around, and that gain is a greater 
appreciation of art, of the difficulties of art, and a better under- 
standing of beauty. 

All of us are looking for self-expression. Such expression can be 
found in whatever we do if we do it in the art spirit. However, the 
practice of the fine arts is essential to the free enjoyment of beauty 
and self-expression- That practice will be more effective if it is as- 
sociated with museums, with exhibits, and with courses of study in 
the field of the arts. The end is enjoyment and the expression of 
self, which are great contributions to the making of interesting 
people and of Interesting lives. 



PART VI 



Modern Industrialism Looks Ahead 

From !\1odem 

D. Appleton and Company, Second Edition, 1923, pp* 346-348 
But the discussion 06 modem industrialism cannot end at thtf 
point It must go beyond the confines of national life to the inter- 
national tendencies oi today for the World War raised a query of 
great importance. It was this: is the state the supreme form of pollt' 
real institutions? German emphasis upon the state as the supenor 
power did not reassure the advocates of democracy throughout the 
world, nor did it hold out to the small states much of a guarantee 
that their autonomy would be secured if their fortunes tarried 
across the path of the great state. Without doubt, nationalities must 
survive under the principle of kindred relationships shown in lan- 
guages, institutions, and history. But, on the other hand, the right 
of a state to dominate the world for its own ends is at variance 
with the principles of democratic life. 

The World War stressed the international mind, much as we 
may think it opposed internationalism. . . . The Allies learned that 
there was strength in unity. They learned that to win the war a 
“give-and-take” policy must be accepted by them. They learned 
also that no state can hope to be supreme in a human world. The 
story of past centuries points to nations unified against the aggres- 
sor, and so it will continue to be. Nor can the commerce and the 
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trade of the great powers grow on the basis of force. Cooperation 
of the nations is the only fundamental basis for world trade. Such 
cooperation cannot be limited to a small group of powerful nations 
for immediately the contest of the tveak against the strong is awak- 
ened. A League of Nations, in one form or another, is the next 
step in man^s progress providing it is a league of all the nations of 
the earth. 

• Standing astride the arteries of trade, holding to the resources 
of the earth, cannot bring commercial results or prevent war. No 
nation is sufficient unto itself. Men of science know f^rly well 
what the earth has in its treasure box. Trade and industry grow 
with the development of the peoples of the earth. On the other 
hand world anarchy, like the anarchy in national life, lays violent 
hands on the powers of a people, their resources, and their com- 
munications. Some organization of world agencies becomes neces- 
sary. Modern industrialism has burst the bonds of national life. 
It is International, and the great nations must recognize that fact. 



The Nation’s Call for Thrift 

Published in the tAnnds 0/ 

the tAmencan ^Academy oj PoltMel and Social Science, January, 19^0 

I N THE older days of railroading a sign stood guard at every 
crossing on which were the words, “Stop, Xyook, Listen.” Evi- 
dently this pc»itive command has been forgotten in railroad drcles, 
and elsewhere for that matter, for the traveler is now infonned 
that It is a railroad crossing which he is approaching, the “Stop, 
Look, Listen” being taken for granted as part of the functioning 
of a reasoning human being. On the whole the same attitude ap- 
pears to be the rule in other departments of activity. Everywhere 
are advertisements setting forth the attractiveness of goods and 
knick-knacks as the desirable things to exchange for money. So the 
world goes on piling up consumption goods, and the people buy 
without thought of the future. It is in reality high time to put up 
the sign “Stop, Look, Listen” over every door in the land. 

Perhaps such a statement needs explanation. It may even appear 
dogmatic — it probably is — but the purpose of an opening para- 
graph is acknowledged tf attention has been attracted to the real 
import of the statement. In the face of the demand for higher 
wages, more rents, larger prices, and all the rest of the phenomcm 
now femiiiar to all, every dtizen Is requiring more income m 
order that he may meet the cost of everyday living. This in itself 
is the natural way out of personal difficulties, but, when multiplied 
by thousands of instances, the mass of people are no nearer the 
end of their troubles than before. In fact, new demands leave the 
problem just as unsolvabic as before. 

It hardly seems neccMarj' in the year of grace 1919 
forth the simple principle that production of goods for human 
needs is the only way in which human wants, and as a consequent 
higher wages and better living, cm be met. Yet all the cvidcu!* 
points to the conclusion that the principle has been forgotten. Since 
more wages in money will help one person, why not the same fnf 
aU? 

When Robinson Crusoe sat in his cave making an inventory nf 
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his possessions, he came upon a bag of gold in a great sea chest. 
Looking at the gold sovereigns so worth while in civilized Eng- 
Jand, he gave utterance to the remark, Defoe tells us, ‘‘Sorry, 
worthless stuflF.” And it w-as to him. He could not buy anything 
with it,* he could not use it in any way that he thought worth while j 
there were no human beings who were willing to exchange it for 
goods. So it Jay in the chest forgotten for years. Our dvilhed so- 
cieties are in the reverse condition. Men have money, but the goods 
are not there in the quantity necessary for the needs of the world. 
Strikes are not likely to produce more goods, and extravagance in 
the consumption of goods will not bring them into existence. 
Where then are we? 

The agencies of production are labor, capital, land, and manage- 
ment. No prolonged endeavor can go on for any great length of 
time without all of these agencies. Labor must have food, but food 
requires labor, land, and capital for its production. Only in the last 
one hundred years has the world accumulated any great quantity 
of capital, and no inconsiderable amount of that has been wiped 
out by the Great War. The disasters of nature dog the steps of 
man and place heavy burdens upon him. Pests destroy his crops, 
and winds drive his fleets on rodey shores. Against all of these, 
he struggles bravely and hopefully. The ^va^ has swept some 
countries bare; billions of capital have been destroyed, and millions 
of lives were given over to the god of war. The impress of all of 
this has not yet been made upon the world. We must come to thrift, 
economy, and hard work to restore the world to the place where it 
was in the year 1914. 

With some danger of repeating what has already been said, it 
is worth while to rub the lesson in. We must grasp the idea that 
man is not free to go on indefinitely consuming; he soon encounters 
powcrLil influences which work against the increasing of product 
without augmented labor, added effort, more capital, and better 
organization. “The more food and clothing, fuel, and other ma- 
terial goods we require, the farther wc have to go for the material, 
and the harder it is to get; wc must plow inferior lands yielding 
smaller crops, wc must sink deeper shafts for our coal and iron. 
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As our population grows ever larger, and this larger number wants 
more and more pieces of the earth to feed its machines and turn 
out the increased quantity of goods, the drain upon the natural re- 
sources is constantly increasing. The material world is limitedj in 
time, nature will become exhausted, and long before this happens, 
the quantity of human labor required to raise the increased supply 
of raw material in the teeth of the Law of Diminishing Returns 
will far exceed the economics attending large-scale production.” 

The population of the United States is now more than icO,- 
000,000. From the point of view of consumption and the supply- 
ing of wants, this means an ever increasing demand for food- 
stuffs, higher land values, smaller exports of food products, and 
larger imports of materials for manufacturing. Progressing at this 
rate the growth of population in the United States will necessitate 
the taking up of the waste places and the introduction of an era 
of intensive cultivation with higher efficiency in production. Con- 
servation of natural resources also must reach the stage of an 
economic necessity, and interest in that subject will no longer be 
deemed a fad as is often the case at present. But against this neces- 
sity of labor are the constant retarding forces of nature and the 
foolish tendencies of men to fritteraway their patrimony. 

From time to time a vast amount of wealth is destroyed by 
storm, fire, and flood. A tornado on the Great Lakes and the cast 
coast of the Atlantic not long ago drove hundreds of vessels ashore, 
drow'nwi many men, and destroyed valuable cargoes. In i 9*3 ^ 
storm on the Japanese coast accompanied by a volcanic eruption 
killed thousands of people and laid waste the property of many 
more. The report of the engineering division of the War Depart- 
ment states that the annual loss from floods in the United States 
averages $50,000,000. In the Ohio flood in 1913 the damage suf- 
fered by railroads, dties, and private individuals amounted to hun- 
dreds of millioas. 

X.osses by fire add to the appalling aggregate of wealth destruc- 
tion. In the year 1916 the fire losses in the United States amounted 
to $168,905,100. Despite the efforts of the insurance coinpuuies 
and other agenries to limit the size and frequency of fires, the 
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absolute amount of waste has declined but slightly. The newness 
of some parts of the country, the absence of regulations for build- 
ing In many places, and the failure to provide first-class protec- 
tion against fires give the United States a per capita fire loss which 
Is from five to six times as large as that of any of the leading Euro- 
pean countries. 

Irving Fisher in estimating the cost of the annual charge 
against the country for illness places the figure at fir, 000,000,000. 
Probably $660,000,000 of this cost is attributable to tuberculosis 
alone. Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the Federal Bureau of Ento- 
mology, says that malaria costs the country $100,000,000 annu- 
ally} and Dr. George M. Kober of Georgetown University thinks 
that $350,000,000 is a coixscrvativc estimate of the annual toll 
from typhoid. Diseases of plants and animals ause losses of mil- 
lions of dollars cverj' jxMr by destroying products or impairing 
their s-aluc. 

It is essential that some comment be made upon the acts of men 
themselves which aiTcct the consumption of wealth, as distinguished 
from the acts of tuturc. The World War furnishes the most 
apparent Instance in all history of the destruction of wealth through 
force. /\mong the direct costs of the svar are to be enumerated dam- 
ages of property, cost of the army, seizure of raw materials, and 
other direct detriments to govemmentsand dllcs. The Indirect costs 
amounting to billions of dollars include losses of agricultural and 
industrial production, of interest on investments, of earnings from 
shipping and banking, and of profits of insurance and mercantile 
houses. The dcfiacncy throughout the country aused by the In- 
jury and death of young men just coming into their productive 
years can hardly be estimated. 

^\n economic depression due to the destruction of capital and 
wealth ins'ariably follows war and causes a scarcity of food that 
brings about more deaths than the actual fighting. The fact is that 
even In civilized lands the resources of many are so scanty that an 
increase in the price of bread falls hcarily upon the population. 

In direct contrast to the expenditures for w-ar arc the amounts 
which arc spent by governments, individuals, and private associa- 
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tions for social amelioration and betterment. These comprise two 
classes, compulsory and voluntary expenditures. 

The first class includes the appropriations for the general con- 
duct of government and the outlay for expenses incurred by the 
different divisions of the government for services such as the sala- 
ries of cirii servants, police, soldiers, and judges. Military and 
naval defense is included in this group. PostofHccs, telegraph lines, 
and railroads, when owned by the government, supposedly pay for 
themselves since the users return the cost of service. 

Voluntary expenditures include the outlay for countless socal 
and philanthropic agencies both public and private. At one of the 
meetings of the American Academy of Political and Soaal Science, 
according to the American Year Book for 1913, the art of giving 
was discussed as an exact science. It was declared that in 1912, per- 
haps the most notable year, gifts totaling nearly $267,000,000 
were reported by the press and that, for the welve years preced- 
ing, the annual total of outstanding gifts had exceeded $ioo,C 300 ,- 
000. This statement tells something of the extent to which con- 
sumption for sodal purposes may be arried voluntarily. 

The latest estimates of the yearly consumption of liquors and 
tobacco in the United States reach the enormous figure of $2,830,- 
000,000. Of this sum $1,200,000,000 is spent for tobacco and 
$I,630,OCXD,ooo for malt and spirituous liquors. The total gives 
an almost inaedible per capita 6gure of $28.00. In the fiscal jear 
1916, there were withdrawn for consumption in the United States 
136,000,000 gallons of distilled liquors and a little more than two 
billion gallons of fermented liquors. Our consumption of coffee, 
tea, and sugar has come to surpass that of any other nadon, and they 
have been made a part of every famiJy*s diet. By unthinking in- 
dividual consumption the magnitude of the sodal burden is ma- 
terially increased. When a goodly portion of the individual's con- 
sumption is governed by habi^ the charge becomes practially fix^b 
The nation’s drink bill is often compared with the cost of go^' 
emment, and the nation’s tobacco expenditures, while not so large 
as the liquor cost, were four times the amount spent on the army 
and navy before the World War. Then, too, through the careless- 
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ness of smokers, thousands of dollars in property are destroyed 
each year. The amount spent annually for tobacco Is three times the 
cost of the Panama Canal. 

Social customs are also responsible for consumption. What is 
termed fashion has come to set standards of Jiving in food, clothes, 
and housing. Conformity to these criteria is looked upon as a test 
of social standing, and thus modem society is bound in many ways 
by the restrictions and limitations it places upon itself, which in 
turn alfect individual expenditure. 

For several years the public prints have been filled with com- 
ments upon tlie cost of living. The cartoonists have exercised their 
skill in depicting in humorous fashion the ideas in vogue about 
the ascending scale of expenditures. The increased cost of living as 
compared tvith earlier days is due to a rising standard in the com- 
mon life of the people seen in better housing, more attractive cloth- 
ing, higher qualities of food, and the larger variety of amusements 
demanded by every class of the population. 

In addition to the rise in the standard of living, there is another 
and more immediate cause for the ina-ease in the cost of Hvingj 
this is to be found in the pressure of the population upon the food 
supply. Agricultural products have not grown in quantity com- 
mensuratcly with the needs of the population. The number of 
cattle has decreased not only in proportion to the population but 
absolutely} in the past five years the increase in tilled acreage was 
9 per cent and the increase in population 14^ per cent. The 
United States, once a great wheat exporting country, now uses in 
normal times practically al! of its grain for home consumption. 
These facts point to an enlarged demand without a corresponding 
growth in product. The result is as a matter of course higher prices. 

Besides the influence of underproduction upon supply, there 
is another factor in the higher cost of living} that is the money 
standard, which during the past twenty years has been changing 
in value under the influence of increasing supplies of gold and 
securities. In like manner an enlarged credit due to the material 
growth of the basis of credit, gold, has had its influence upon the 
purchasing power of the dollar with the result that the dollar is 
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not now able to command m return so great an amount of com- 
modities as formerly. 

Viewed in the light of the present, this is an overwhelming cate- 
gory of consumption in a didlized sodety. It is bad enough in nor- 
mal times. To it have been added individual prodigality, the re- 
fusal of labor to work as of old, and the very discouraging burden 
of war expenditures. 

In a recent speech before the House of Commons, Uoyd 
George explained the matter: "The aggregate direct cost of the 
War was $aoo,ooo, 000,000. If 40,000,000 able-bodied young men 
were to take a holiday and be withdrawn from the task of produc- 
tion for four years, and if during that period one thousand pounds 
were placed at the disposal of each, you would have some sort of 
notion what a war on this gigantic scale means.” Dr- Rowe, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, moreover has said; “It is evi- 
dent to every student of the world situation that the sum total of 
productive goods, raw materials, tools, implements, machincryj 
etc, is today insvifficient to meet the pressing needs of mankind. 
The amount of available capital at any one time is limited and at 
no period in the life of this generation has it been limited as at the 
present moment.” “The fate of Europe is balanced on a bnif® 
edge,” wrote Mr. Frank Vanderlip recently. The only way out is 
to save and with the capital so created to produce, produce, produce. 

The world is poorer, much poorer, than it was in 1880. The 
generation now coming on faces a less pleasing prospect than the 
one that is passing. What is more disturbing is the lack of habits 
of hard work and thrift in the new generation. The hope for the 
solution of these serious problems is to be found in a producti''^ 
people who know how to produce, who appreciate the great power 
of thrift, and who are willing to forego the pleasure of the present 
because they know that capital is the result of saving and that la- 
bor without capital is a blind man groping in the dark. The times 
call for all of us to “Stop, Look, listen” and, having heeded the 
warning, to work and to save. 
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Economic Adjustments during the Next Decade 

Summary of address to the Assodadon of 

Gram Commission Alcrchants, Chicago^ Ulinois, February 6 , 1936 

To TRY to tell about economic adjustments during the next year 
is a large order. To forecast the next decade is almost impossible. 
We are in great confusion in this country and as a people have 
little understanding of economic fundamentals. Because of our 
tendency to define wealth as money, we propose various schemes 
for the distribution of national income and we lose sight of the 
feet that the only way to raise the standard of living is through the 
production and increase of economic goods. 

Most of the next decade will be doubtless taken up in learning 
what can and what cannot be done. Various plans will be offered, 
and probably changes in our money structures will be made by 
which some of the chaos of distribution will be straightened out 
and the value of money fixed. 

The recent decisions of the Supreme Court appear to many 
people to have wiped out the program of the New Dealj however, 
an examination of what has been done shows the organization of 
at least five groups of governmental activity. The first has to do 
with what may be called the building up process such as conserva- 
tion, housing, rural rehabilitation, and the prevention of soil ero- 
sion. The second division provides for an economic policy in price 
determination, the financing of markets, and the establishment 
of gold and silver monetary values. The third relates to regula- 
tions dealing with securities, bank deposits, motor carriers, and 
utilities. The fourth applies to various credit facilities for rural 
commujiities in particular. The fifth has to do with opportunities 
for young people, with security for the aged, with unemployment, 
and with public construction. Out of this list practically all the 
provisions for bettering conditions will stand, I believe, except 
certain matters of economic policy. 

Agriculture has been in a serious condition for years. Only 
within recent times has any financing agency been established by the 
government to care for its needs. iVgriculturc in losing its foreign 
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market has accumulated a lot of surpluses. Thus to wait on em- 
nomic forces to clear the situadon would entail enormous suffering 
and losses. Since the farmer working alone cannot develop a self- 
made plan of salvation without damage to the good of all, surely 
some plan of agricultural control will continue. Moreover, the 
recognition and valuarion of rural life as a way of living will be 
vitalized. 

For the decade as a whole it would seem that agriculture will 
be better ordered, economic policy will be slowly improved, and, 
1 trust, inflation in money values will be controlled. In this decade 
adjustment of monetary systems should take place by international 
agreements. Progress in the balandng of the budget should be 
made during the next three years, and the national debt should 
be taken seriously with a definite attempt to reduce it. Foreiga 
markets \vill be widened, and tariff walls will be broken down? an 
evidence of these processes we have in the Canadian reaprocaJ 
trade agreement. 

Within the country I am quite sure that the consumer will ap- 
pear as an important force with much better organization than be 
has had in the past. Also planning by government agencies will be 
more extensive, and the movement toward centralization wth the 
breakdown of small local units rrill be accelerated. Perhaps a most 
important forward step will be the adjusting of taxation between 
the stale and the federal government These economic processes, 
dependent as they are on many events, will continue successful!)' 
if national understancflng and solidarity are existent and If world 
peace b maintained. 
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An Economist Looks at the World 

Some Major Events 

in Foreign Countries and the United States 

Radio talk over WHAS, March 28, 1938 

The police theory of government is rampant in the world today. 
“Let us reason together” had reached a fair degree of effectiveness 
before the World War, but it is no longer a factor in world politics. 
Force used at the right time, whether within the boundaries of a 
state or against a weak neighbor, produces immediate results though 
it may be the cause of a whirlwind fifty years later. The Versailles 
treaty was most unjust in Germany’s eyesj it was a devastating 
treaty, so the Austrians say. Thus the poison of 1918 continued to 
tt'ork. Moreover the widespread depression weakened the financial 
and industrial strength of the world. When force, armed force, was 
brought to play in such a world, it triumphed^ and the pay-off was 
large. Witness what happened in China a year ago and in Europe 
on the sixth of March. The continuance of war in Spain is due 
to outside aid given by interested nations who look to some re- 
ward in the future. It is a topsy-turvy world, a discouraged world, 
but still a hopeful one. 

On the seventeenth of March before the National Press Asso- 
ciation meeting in Washington, Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, made a distinguished speech that may well be regarded 
as the program of the United States in the field of foreign affairs. 
He asserted that this government %vill protect its nationals wherc- 
cver they may be. This the United States has alwa>’S done and will 
continue to do. Nor can the United States look with indifference 
upon what is happening in other parts of the irorjd and remain 
within its own boundaries an isolated nation hugging the delusiaa 
of the hermit who lives alone, a solitary man of no value to any 
one. It is necessary to maintain strong armed forces to resist 
encroachment upon our possessions and those of our neighbors and 
to protect our nationals in other lands. Secretary Hull stressed 
the foolishness of tariffs, quotas, exchange restrictions, and all the 
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machinery Instituted by a chauvinisric people aspiring to become 
wholly self-sustaining. He pointed the way toward the removal of 
economic barriers through the use of trade treaties that wU en- 
courage commerce between nations and so set men to work. It 
would be a happier world, no doubt, 5f such agreements might be 
reached. 

The seventeenth bilateral trade treaty was signed with Czecho- 
slovakia during this month. There was protest from many of our 
manufacturers, especially from those who make shoes. The New 
England factories were loud in their opposition, claiming that they 
would be ruinedj yet the treaty gives them considerable protection. 

At the same time negotiations have been going on with Great 
Britain. The complications in this case are much greater than those 
with a single country since the Commonwealth of Nations Includes 
in its membership all the British Dominions. This agreement must 
satisfy a number of enterprises not only in the United States and 
Great Britain but also in Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
India. On the face of the problem, to reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment seems practically impossible. However, it Is very important 
that the dcmocrades shall concur in trade treaties. At the present 
time the cjcpcrts gathered in Washington arc at work on the details 
of the diplomatic contract. 

Unless nations come together in trade relations, breakdowns m 
trade, in industry, and in exchange will surely follow. It is said 
that the United States can get along alone without difficulty) but 
experience shows that our fortunes go up and down with those of 
other lands. Thus continued depression abroad will be reflected in 
the United States, and, if the economic crisis persists long enough, 
this country is dragged down too. A statement of this kind if it is 
true, and I think it can be regarded as true, throws a great flood 
of light on the necessity of building up trade relations and estab- 
lishing them in treaties. The success of our negotiations with Great 
Britain is an important force in the rantinuance of the democracies 
and in their understanding of each other. 

The demand for a large navy and increased army personnel 
has been markedly stimulated the happenings in Europe 
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in Asia during tJie past year. In bis message to Congress, President 
Roosevelt urged the enlargement of the navy by many UttJcshlps, 
cruisers, and submarines. Congress was sympathetic and added to 
the original amount an additional 20 per cent, bringing the sura to 
be spent in the next four years to more than a billion dolJare, 

The hearings held by committees on naval affairs and on ap- 
propriations brought out a number of interesting things. One of 
these was the value of a battleship when bombing machines may 
be used in naval battles. The officers of our navy insist that the 
plane is not a great menace to properly constructed battleships. 
In other admiralties there is more doubt on this point. The com- 
mittee was evidently convinced of the rightness of the admirals’ 
opinion and accepted the commitment of more battleships whose 
tonnage was to be raised from 35,000 to 45,000 tons. The other 
contention \s’as that the United Stales should have two fleets large 
enough to protect the cast and west coasts. Admiral RcadJy de- 
clared that such a policy vvould cost several times more than the 
proposed expenditures. There vm a rather formidable opposition 
to the navy bill, but the House voted the $ i, too, 000,000 by a ma- 
jority of 150 members. 

Railway transportation in the United States arises now and then 
as a major problem for the people, tlic legislatures, and Congress. 
Government regulation has grown with the years as indeed has 
the question of rates and finance. If the argucr takes the side of 
the railroad, he becomes not eloquent but indignant over the ham- 
stringing of a great industry by heavy taxes, government regula- 
tions, high wages, and union exactions. The opposition points to 
the backwardness of the railroads in meeting the needs of the 
public, In the failure to face the competition of automobiles, and 
in the gigantic finandal structure erected by the corporations. 

Whatever the cause, the railroads of the country with three or 
four exceptions arc sick, and many of them arc in bankruptcy. The 
railroads have asked for higher rates, hoping thereby to increase 
the companies’ incomes. After considerable delay the interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered a 10 per cent increase of rates 
that may produce an additional income. The ad- 
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visabiUty of such a policy of rate raising is very much in question 
since the railroads need more tonnage resulting from a revised 
industry. Higher rates burden business. The President recogniics 
the situation and has recommended consolidation of lines and the 
redurtion of operating costs. This may help, but in the long run 
the financial organiaadon of transportation companies will have to 
go through the wringer so that the water may be pressed out of 
stocks and bonds. 

The Tennessee Valley project, vivid in the imagination of many 
people, has fallen into controversy within the Authority itself. For 
some time it has been apparent that the members were not m 
harmony on many of the questions that came up for decision. 
The chairman evidently believing himself wholly responsible for 
leadership and policy forming held that the other two members 
were to support him. Differences of opinion upon power questions 
made this one man direction impossible. The gtilf between members 
had reached an acute stage when the chairman charged his col- 
leagues with dishonesty and with violation of the purposes of the 
TVAact 

Since such a public statement could not pass unnoticed, the Presi- 
dent called upon Arthur E. Morgan to substantiate his charges. 
This he refused to do, saying that it was not the place or the time 
for bis statement to be given and holding to this position through 
the three meetings held in Washington. On Monday the Presi- 
dent removed the former chairman and sent to Congress the ortler, 
a report of the meetings, and General Cummings’ opinion on the 
power of removal. The President is not opposed to a congres- 
sional hearing and leaves the ordering of the hearing to Congmss* 
The effects of the Morgan episode are already to be seen In the 
failure of the House to pass the appropriation for the GilbertsviUe 
Dam. The enemies of the TVA are rejoicing in the row going 
in the Authority, and meantime the progress of a great enterprise 
is checked. 

One more news item may be included in the remaining minutes 
of this broadcast. Again President Roosevelt figures in this bit of 
news. More than a year ago he appointed a Committee on Educa- 
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tion. This commiftee under the leadership of Dr. Floyd Reeves 
has finished the report and given it to the press. The report rec- 
ommends the support of public schools in the different states by 
die federal government. If the recommendation is adopted and if 
Congress makes an appropriation, the public schools of backward 
states will be brought up to the national standard. The document 
containing the report should be read carefully by parents and 
school people. 


Is There a Mountain Problem? 

Address to the Southern Mnuntaiii Workers Conference, 
Knoxi^Je, Tennessee, April, 19J5 

The territory called the Appalachian area is limited geographi- 
cally to some million acres extending 600 miles diagonally 
northeast to southwest from 87 degrees to 78 degrees longitude 
and 33 degrees to 37 degrees latitude. In this area, about 70 per 
cent the size of the state of Kentucky, 1,665,907 people live. Of 
this number 147,154 arc engaged in mining, 148,813 in agricul- 
ture, and 54,987 In manufacturing. This Appalachian region is not 
to be confused with the southern highlands in which 6,000,000 
people live. 

An old belief persists that the people in the Appalachian region 
are a marooned people held there by geographic and economic 
conditions. This view, presented in books and periodicals, is qui?fe 
generally believed. A recent study, however, Indicates that the 
presence of the inhabitants in this mountain area cannot be ac- 
counted for in that way. It will be recalled that the trek from the 
east to Kentucky was through the Cumberland Gap. Much f 
vbe mTnigTaUon mto the state came over thU route. As time went on 
this trail was the scene of considerable activity. There were Inns, 
settlements, and blacksmith shops along the way. Probably the 
easiest access into the “great meadows’* west of the Alleghany 
Mountains was by this path until the coming of the steamboat and 
the railroad, which shifted travel to other routes. 
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dustrious and as prosperous as they arc in the most favored parts 
of the United States. 

To apply the word mountain to the problems found in the area 
is questionable and perhaps unfair for the dilHciUties are the same 
that are found elsewhere when population has outgrown economic 
resources. Moreover, conditions that exist in the Appalachian re- 
gion are closely related to those seen wherever people are living 
on land of low fertility. The birth rate can explain many things. 
In this area 676 children under 5 years of age exist to each 1,000 
women of 1 5 to 44 years of age. For the remaining portion of the 
United States the data show 391 children under 5 years of age to 
each 1,000 women of 15 to 44 years of age. Large families have 
tended to reduce per capita value, and this in turn has made dif- 
ficult the maintaining of schools and public roads. 

Ill health is more prevalent than in some other parts of the 
country. The usual diet is not productive of robust health, and the 
death rate from typhoid and tuberculosis is too high. The situation 
in the Appalachian tract in regard to crime is due to the conflict 
of a people unacquainted with new methods and codes. They re- 
gard these as a menace to their own social order and an effort on 
the part of the world to break down their customs. Not under- 
standing the newer social organization, they try to combat it. The 
Jack of cduational facilities prevents their comprehension of other 
ways of life and tends to keep them from progressing. Because of 
their inability to sustain schools and roads, they are more and more 
cut off from new ideas and modern life. 

In the United States Department of Agriculture bulletin on 
Economic and Social Problems and Conditions of the Southern 
A-ppalachians, Miscellaneous No. 205 t some interesting data relat- 
ing to schools and churches arc given. In the year 1926, 171 coun- 
ties had 14,423 churches. In order to see this picture a little more 
clearly, we reduce this area to square miles and find 1 87 churches 
to ea(i 1,000 square miles of territory or one church to each five 
square miles. The Baptists prevail to the extent of 34 per cent and 
the Methodists to 33 4/10 per cent. According to this bulletin 
98 denominations have churches in this tract. The preachers in most . 
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instances are engaged in other occupations, and only i/6 of them 
live in the counties in which their churches arc located. Of their 
training, this bulletin states that 4/5 attended neither seminary 
nor college. 

In making these statements about the Appalachian area, one 
should keep in mind that many excellent farms are in this region 
and that in the fertile vallej's Imng standards compare favorably 
with those in other places. Conditions arc by no means static and 
arc constantly changing. In. fact it should be pointed out that a 
whole area has been done an injustice by being lumped all together. 

The question arises in regard to what can be done to meet the 
conditions which spring out of this region. Certainly the efforts 
here and there to better the educational and living circumstances 
of small groups have been productive of good rcsultsj however, 
the problem in the large remains. It is essential that tvar be declared 
upon the situation. I use this phrase merely to cover a procedure. 
We have started ampaigns which have persisted for short periods} 
war, however, is always continued until its objective is won. The 
tactics in a campaign and in a war arc considerably different. The 
former requires a short, quick push. War attempts to coordin^^^ 
econonvc, political, and military forces to bring the affair to an eni 
If we apply this principle to the problem before us, we find certain 
things that can ^ done. These I divide into material efforts and 
into uses of intellectual and spiritual forces. 

The first material benefits that ought to be projected are roads 
into this isolated region. Some there are who oppose this v^ew 
because they think the people should be allowed to remain m 
seclusion; the fact is that these people are going down hUi whils 
this isolation continues. Construction of reads would bring employ- 
ment to a number of people, would open the way throughout this 
scenically bcaudful area to tourists and to tourist business, and 
would also provide an outlet for local products. 

Another purpose in this war wrould be to launch an energeo^ 
and sympathetic movement by the combined strategy and forces 
of the various state boards of health. Distinct efforts should be 
nude to assist materially the woik of the doctors by establishing 
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•hospitals where hospitalization can be carried on for the popula- 
tion. Such concerted endeavor by the eight states would result jji 
remarkable betterment of sanitation and health. 

It is quite evident to those who have studied the situation that 
foR'sts will have to be enlarged by state and federal agencies for 
the simple reason that the stand of timber in this area is largely 
of low grade and of such slow growth that for a long time lumber 
cajuiot bccojne a source of livelihood. An extended study of the 
region has been made. Present plans include an acreage of six mil- 
lion or about one-third of the area for reforestation. There is also 
some plan for the conserv'ation of streams and lakes. Another ma- 
terial thing that can be done is to build dams in many of the present 
streams for stopping floods, conserving water, and establishing fish- 
ing prcser\'es. This would, moreover, give employment in caring 
for the streams and in providing boats and supplies for fishermen 
who visit the area. 

For a number of years now the coal industry has been in a low 
state financially and economically. With new inventions and dis- 
coveries, however, the use of steam will undoubtedly be greater, 
and coal will be in more demand than it has been in the immediate 
past. The fact remains that the coal industry needs to be reorgan- 
ized. Competitive agencies arc embattled, coal is overproduced, 
miners are often idle, and great misery is experienced in the mining 
districts. Efforts arc being made to ameliorate these conditions, but 
they are slow in attaining the goal. A wider distribution of workers 
is necessary in order that large groups will not be concentrated in 
places in which are insufficient opportunities for employment. Cer- 
tainly in these areas where the coal industry prevails, public works 
should be planiied so th.at better schools, recreation, and other op- 
portunities may be provided for the population, Thejarge sum of 
money recently appropriated by Congress should point the way by 
which this can be done. So much for the material efforts that can 
be carried on by concentrated and purposeful planning. 

In regard to the uses of intellectual and spiritual forces much 
can be said. The first of these is a careful consideration of an edu- 
cational system that will meet the needs of the people in the 
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moujitajns. In these schools the right emphasis on diet, on saniu-> 
tion, and on the maintenance of health should be stressed. A pro- 
gram of training in the operation of the farm and of the home 
should be a part of the schools. Instruction should be given In first 
aid, in nursing, and in personal and community hygiene. As simple 
as is this program, many difficulties stand in Its way. An entirely 
new group of teachers will have to be trained in the processes 
that point in this direction. The rural schools need new procedures 
and attitudes which can hardly come into being before teachers 
with advanced methods of education are found. The only way to 
obtain these teachers is through the colleges j the hope is that 
the colleges will see the need of a w'ider training for rural teach- 
ers. The influence of the person with really adequate training and 
broad vision would be wonderful indeed. 

Along with development by an educational program should go 
an active search for increased opportunities. The people need 
guides in finding these opportunities. Having been held back by 
the experiences and outlook of the past, they find now not enough 
occupations for them to follow in the old way and insuffideflJ 
knowledge of new pursuits. One of the important matters is to dis- 
cover additional callings. This is a difficult task, requiring new tech- 
niques and knowledge. No doubt many things need to be done, but 
the average teacher knows nothing about themj the colleges, there- 
fore, must undertake to provide better qualified teachers with a 
wide knowledge of rural needs and rural conditions. 

Another intellectual and spiritual force needed in this war upon 
conditions in the Appalachian region is the maintenance of, in fo^t 
the insistence upon, church unity. The bulletin to which I referred 
noted 98 different denominations in the area. They have no united 
program, and they do not understand each other's field and each 
other’s purpose. In the main they do not appredate the econoini^ 
problems with which their people arc confronted. Emphasis must 
be put on unity and understanding and the educational program 
required. The setting aside of denominational prejudice and the 
making of an honest effort to understand each other would go * 
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long way in bringing about not only church unity but the solution 
of other problems as well. 

“Is there a mountain problem?” I asked in the beginning of 
this discussion. I think I can say that the mountain problem is not 
indigenous to the people of the Appalachian region. It is the 
problem that exists in many parts of the country. Wherever 
is concentrated a combination of poor land, lo;v per capita wealth, 
isoladon and its resultant ignorance, disease, and poverty, the same 
situation is apparent. The difficulties with which the people are 
faced must be understood and appreciated. 

In only one way can the problem be solved, and that is by study 
and perseverance until the end js attained. In doing this we must 
have a long view which takes into consideration national trends 
and national problems. Much has been done by churches and or- 
ganizations, but the Improving of general conditions can only be 
brought about by an overall endeavor in which many agencies 
will have a part. The suggestions I have made point to some of the 
ways in which these changes can be accomplished. The successful 
outcome of such an effort rests with time, with understanding, with 
the cooperation of all factors, and with a public opinion awakened 
and determined to solve the problem. 


Rural Statesmanship in the South 

Address to the American Country Life Association, University of 
Kentucky, November 31, 1938 

The American Country Life Assodation was organized because 
of a wide interest in rural problems and a purpose to render con- 
structive, helpful aid to the solution of them. It was therefore with 
a great deal of pleasure to us that the invitation of the University 
of Kentucky was accepted to hold the national meeting here in 
1938. For nearly twenty years the members of this Assodation 
have gathered in convention in various parts of the United States 
to discuss with interest and understanding the problems of rural 
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America. That the Association should meet in Lexington, the seat 
of the University of Kentudey, is indeed appropriate for interet 
in country living has been one of the first objectives of this in- 
stitution. 

I have been thinking about “Rural Statesmanship in the South 
for some time, and I have read a number of books and reports deal- 
ing with the subject. These range from Jonathan Daniels^ A South- 
erner Discovers the South to government reports and a large vol- 
ume brought together under the leadership of Howard Odum 
and entitled Southern Regions of the United Stales. I have rc3.d 
periodicals, magazines, and papers, hoping to get a satishictoo 
background for discussion. 1 recall also that, since I have been m 
every state in the Southeast not once but many times, I know 
something of the picture. Perhaps the thing that impresses me 
most about these b^ks in the face of travel and observation is the 
fact that they make sad reading, doleful reading, and leave one 
with a feeling of helplessness in regard to the situation in the 
southeastern states. 

The conclusions of the different authors and reports are very 
much at variance, but without exception certain fundamental dlf- 
hculties are pointed out by all of them, .\mong these is the regional 
and person^ poverty of the South. /Vnolhcr is the dire effect of 
the **King Cotton^' rcgimcj another is the devastating influence 
on the South of the industrial credit procedure; another, the pres- 
ence of fascism in some of the states and the use of a depressed 
people by political leaders; another, the play upon prejudice 
clearly related to a background of the historical past. 

Perhaps I should answer briefly at this point the question, ‘^Vhat 
is the South?” Answers have been made many times, and volumes 
of statistics have been presented regarding the South ; however, m 
order to have a starting point in this discussion, perhaps a few facts 
should be given. 

In reality no line can be drawn to delimit the South. The 
boundaries are dependent alwaj’s upon the people who are dis- 
cussing them. For my purpose the South consists of twelve states, 
four of them located on the west and cast banks of the lower 
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slssippi and all lying south and southwest of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac rivers. The State of Texas was a member of the Southern 
Confederacy, but the probJenis of that state are wholly different 
from those of the Southeast. The oil and citrus industries and the 
widespread use of machinery in the production of cotton have 
brought prosperity to the state. Texas does not enter into the con- 
sideration of the problems of the South. 

In these twelve states zaper cent of the nation’s population have 
their habitation. The area contained in the southeastern section ag- 
gregates one-sixth of tlic nation’s land. For two hundred years the 
area has been engaged in agriculture based largely upon a one 
crop system. It was a type of agriculture that exposed the soil to 
excessive erosion. When the Civil War was over, no money was 
to be had for the establishing of industrial enterprises, nor was 
any considerable capital available for the conduct of agriculture. 
It tras therefore natural enough that the share-cropper system 
should be used to bring land and labor together. The white land- 
owners had land but no labor and no money. The Negroes and the 
poor whites had no land and no money, but they had labor. Share- 
cropping was the inevitable result. This system which was created 
to meet an emergency has continued for seventy-five years. It 
places a heavy burden upon agriculture and takes away from the 
farmer and the share-cropper an undue proportion of what they 
produce. 

The use of southern lands for the production of one or two 
crops kept the area under the agricultural regime, forced the 
farmers to export their crops, and compelled them to import the 
goods they used. Thus the South came to be bound down to an 
. order not unlike the type of colonial policy pursued by im- 
perial nations. The scheme resulted in high prices for imported 
articles and low prices for exports. The credit system moreover 
brought constant pressure to maintain the one-crop type of agri- 
culture. In a region of heavy rain this kind of agriculture resulted 
in vast erosion that has given the South, in return for its labor and 
fertilizers, great acreages of marginal and submarginal lands. 

In order to show something of the condition of these twelve 
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and ao per cent of the nation’s farm buildings. It is pom 
that Iowa with about the same farm population “ „ 

as Virginia. North Carolina and Indiana are about “m 
and have about the same population, but Indiana is mice as * 
as North Carolina. It may be observed that the ratio of the 
of the people of the South is less in proportion than the la 
wealth in the North. The farmers of Virginia receive 22 per ce 
the state income, but they have only 12 per cent of 
the state. The farmers of Illinois receive 8 per cent of the sta 
come and yet have 15 per cent of the wealth of *at ^ 

proportion of income to total wealth was 3 to to m Ilhnois, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Kentucky it was 5 to 5. Such fi^r 
concern in their translation of the meaning of the dma™"' 
Many would turn to legal action to c^gc these con 
and so call upon statesmen to act. No region has had more 
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were dominant factors. This system with its 

Hphts and with its determination to maintain itself b » 

and fastened upon the South a condnuance of mrtoa 
planting. A result was the breakdown of the 
Lnt, which in turn caused the share-cropper method of agn 

“ xlr^-of the South by a group of men 

baggers” drove the people of the area into many a 

anism, a Und of digging-in process, that held them to c 

which they invented to keep themselves going on “ ^ 

Through this period the South groped almost -n 

way OUL Finally a better price for cotton brought with it 

revival hampered, however, by poor transportation an 

ent markets. The depression of the sevenues and of the n ^ 

holing the South in the grip of old prwedures, 

ereation of a capital structure that could enter into 

in the area. So the South, still bound to an old t)^ of ‘Sn 

with considerable indifference toward industml yp 

drifted along} population increased} and lands were g» 6 

more and more of the top surface to rivers and ^e $ca. 

Then the South began to be conscious of its difficulties an 
ally to listen to the siren calls of a new group of statesmen 
emphasised the wrongs of the people and suggested a m 
remedying them by political actiom Amasing men ha\ e 
among those who have held the reins of government and nai. 
rected the political activity of the South. It is unnecessa^ 
me to mention their names because you all know them an 
methods of winning political victories through massed fecuo^ 
machine organization. These were built upon a foundation oP 
udice, and their appeal was made to the people on that • 
several of the states of the South this prejudice created ^ OPP^^ 
tunity to set up a form of fascism that enforced the wishes o 
leaders through compulsion, through punishment, throug 
prisal, and through other chctatorial methods. , 

The South is a great seed-bed of singlemindedness, of preju ^ 
of sense of wrong, of futile living that gives to any group o m 
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who cultivate it a tremendously dangerous power. It is no longer 
necessary to use the age-o]d slogan of white domination; now it is 
possible to appeal to the abscnre of opportunity, to the long and 
binding poverty, to the feeling that something must be done 
through force to bring justice. This great mass of people, who are 
often subservient to the wiles and machinations of political groups, 
revolt against the effort to keep the lower classes in servitude. Even 
the cry to “keep the Negro in bis place” has been modified in the 
‘mtercst of a common wrong. It is this sort of thing that the so- 
called statesmen of the twentieth century have utilized for the 
purpose of gaining political power. 

Happily one can see a change in attitude in the people of this 
great area. In the universities and colleges, in the churches, in the 
editorial offices, men have begun to speak about the problems of 
the Soutli more freely and more intelligently than they have in 
years gone by. The information that has been gathered by Howard 
Odum and Rupert Vance, and that is in the studies of other men 
and women, has placed in the possession of the people knowledge 
of the problems and the desire for some adequate solution in the 
very near future. 

It is said that the South is the last frontier of the industrial rev- 
olution. In the South old types of agriculture still prevail. Indus- 
trial development, except in the case of the tobacco factories and 
some textiles mills, lingers or has not grown at all. There is a con- 
flict in the mind of the South in regard to whether it is wortli while 
to go industrial if the burdens of mass production are to come along 
with industrialism. The price which must be paid may be too heavy. 
Is it worth the change and trouble to be industrialized? 

Still the southerner is not averse to being rich. Until now, how- 
ever, he has not been willing to sacrifice a way of living to possess 
the wealth that supposedly comes from industry. Tradition, prej- 
udice, and strong individualism work against any program that 
may interfere with his way of liwng. He has an emotional feeling 
for the Negro and possibly fears the poor white, but in both cases he 
is not willing to give them a place. The share-cropper system holds 
the white to continued poverty. A mobile and free population con- 
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stitutes an important factor in any industrial development. The 
possibilities are there, but the mind to direct them in the right 
channels remains in doubt as to the course to pursue. 

No agency can solve the problems of the South other than the 
South itself for the reason that attitude of heart and mind is fun- 
damental to the success of any great undertaking. Consequently, 
the doubt expressed by the new schools of thought in the South 
makes an outside attack upon the problems well nigh impossible. 
Here and there something can be done with federal money under 
southern leadership. In the long run the South must make up its 
mind as to where it wants to go and, having done so, must work 
out the solution if it wishes to control Its own future. I do not pro- 
pose to leave the ox in the ditch, but, rather than call by telegraph 
and cable for those from far away to come to assist, I do say tHt 
the neighbors must do the job of extricating the ox from its difi- 
cultics. 

The soil is the basis of agriculture and industry. It is the greatest 
possession a people cm have. The first problem then that confronts 
this region is the stopping of erosion and the preservation of ih^ 
soil. That some progress b being made is shown by the changes w 
methods of agronomy. One evidence is the use of contour culti- 
vation in place of the square type so long in practice. Indifferent® 
however to the welfare of the future generations who cultivate 

the soil continues in too many instances. A speeding up of the pr^ 
cedures now known may stir indifference and result in building up 
the land- 1 have hope. 

With this matter of soil preservation is the closely associated 
share-cropper system, which Involves land uses, type of crop^ 
credit, merchandising, and banking. The use of cash in the place o 
barter would help solve many of the Injustices now eidsting in the 
system and would give money for purchases. The whole agricul* 
tural situation would be improved by such a change. But the ac- 
customed methods of long standing put obstacles in the way wneo 
business men give their minds to the task of reformation. A grestef 
variety of crops with more gardening and self-sustaining agricul" 
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turc would go far to relieve the former from the burdens of the 
present order and would give him a better standard of Jiving. 

What can be done to bring a greater share of health to a con- 
siderable body of the populadon in the South? The organization 
of the public health agencies on modern lines with well-trained 
staffs could do much to eliminate malaria, hook worm, and pellagra 
from the area. A report given this week at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, on tJie occasion of the meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences was heartening. Nicotinic add, the audience was told, 
can cure pellagra. What a boon that will be! The South needs a 
sturdy, industrious people. The burdens of low standards of living 
can be lifted if the people arc in vigorous health. Only a few of 
the states in this area have modern departments of health. For 
many years the work that was being done in these southern states 
was wholly inadequate, with the staffs largely political in their 
attitudes. Marked improvement can be seen in hve of the states. 
The training of public health officers in some of the universities 
of the South holds out a promise of new leadership in this held 
of medicine. Again I have hope. 

In most discussions of the South, education is given the hrst place 
in the list of problems. Here I have dropped it to third because 
we need In the South to use what is alre.ady known. With leadership 
and money we can use our educational facilities. The continuance 
of the program and Its understanding, however, rest upon an in- 
telligent people who can read and write and so make their own 
judgments. Education docs not have a chance in the South to do 
what it might do. The states struggle manfully and tax themselves 
extensively beyond any ta.v in the North to support schools, but 
it is not enough. The u'ay out may be through federal aid for school 
enterprises. Even then the thought of the South regarding the 
share-croppers' children and those of the Negroes must be enlight- 
ened and progressive. It must look to giving these people oppor- 
tunity. As a part of education wholesome recreation should have 
a place because of its importance as an adjustment agency. Recrea- 
tion is vastly needed in the South in order that the dull monotony 
of the lives of those who work in mill towns and who till the soil 
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on tenant farms may be broken by healthful pleasures. A program 
of recreation need not be costly, but whatever the cost the returns 
would be great in wholesome play and In pleasant amusemcnt- 
The church has a part to perform in the matter of recreation 
because In it is a group that will respond to leadership. Too often 
play and recreational enterprises arc regarded as evils and there- 
fore to be frowned upon by church members who forget that the 
devil finds mischief for idle hands to do. The church can and does 
furnish means for emotional outlets and provides a way to gire 
stability of mind. However, because the world in some instances is 
looked upon as a vale of tears where future rewards are the only 
recompense for living, some southern church leadership will have 
nothing to do with any outside activities. Real religious statesman- 
ship should recognize the need and the dilemma and meet the 
call not only for worship but also for happier, healthier living. 

The people of the South have not answered the question of 
either hrccory or land. In some places it is being answered, but no 
considered program of industry is in operation. Until a definite at- 
titude is taken, certainly no real progress can be made. Thert 
are many things to be done. A more aggressive banking and credit 
policy should take the place of the one that rests so largely upon 
the cotton regime and should look to the development of industry’ 
for its future profits. Bankers satisfied with the present organiza- 
tion of agriculture and industry will continue to think in terms of 
cotton and of the barter system of distribution. One banker cannot 
meet this new need. The railroad rates prevailing in the South are 
based upon the thesis of an agricultural people living in a larid of 
long distances and meager local traffic. The rates are higher than 
in the northern area, and they arc discriminatory against manu- 
factured products that would find markets outside of the ora- 
The South sells at wholesale and buys at retail. 

A writer In T/ie Saturday Evewng Post^ October 8, of this year 
declares that “the South acting under the sting of economic dis- 
parity obliges itself to' think northern; deeper than its thinking 
that way is its feeling soutfacm.” The federal government cannot 
do a great deal for the South until the South develops a consceci* 
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about Its problems. This is not an easy thing to do in the face of 
heritage, of the conditioning element of climate, and of the Negro. 
Class distinctions persist, and the will to keep the lower classes in 
servitude is still too often present in the southern gentry. However, 
conflicts which press hard upon the traditional culture arise between 
the old plantation system and the new situation. In view of all these 
conditions, one is forced to say that the science must be southern 
and the social reform must be southern if real things are to be 
accomplished. The invasion of the twentieth century carpetbag- 
gers, even though well disposed, cannot gain the confidence of the 
people of this area. 

Because of the problems and the story of the South, which still 
aifect thinking and attitudes, rural statesmanship in the South 
must be southern. Such statesmanship is making its appearance. 
The approach seems to me to be sensible, wise, and inclusive. Can 
the South become aware of what it must do in order that the labor 
of .these awakened men and women may avail much? The matter 
is beyond the question stage. There is a definite movement to 
create leaders and to furnish the facts and processes. The land- 
grant colleges and universities have labored diligently to learn 
the procedure. The older leaders arc gone or worn out, and new 
leaders must come forward to replace them. This is a Jong process. 

The problems are known j something of the technique is under- 
stood ; but the man power and the brain power must be found, and 
that right speedily. Prayers arc needed, earnest prayers, ilction is 
needed, right action. Thought Is needed, wise thought. Leaders arc 
required who are imbued with the missionary spirit. All of these 
are the essence of statesmanship. There are signs of a better day. 
May it not be long delayed. 
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The Interest of Agriculture 
in Wealth Production 


f to the Fana and Home Conference, 

^"^n^ers-ry of Kentucky. January 2^ I939 

IN .he course of throe huodr^ V- f' 
moved from a scarcity to an abundance ^ Jduced by bard bai 
food eras hard to come by, and ^ t „£ wealth theto 

. .-aluo of rareness. Note through the 

-U plenty of food in tho world, and betir=a 

needs of people. In the struggle p,.er 

the Idngs and the lords of the manors, the ^ ^ahsp^ 

end influence la the cties; with ^ 

produtden, wealth urcreasei W .th *e prog^ o,^ofl«E3 

Lde its appearance and, with various devices for its or^n— 
and developmenr, it has created gr«t P>“^- . 

During these recent two hundred of ^ ^ uJ 
Ism, the attitude of government has ton that of ^ ^ 

of allowing a man to do what he wished on the ^ 

his interest and the general interest would 
Uieory allowed great latitude, it was h^pered m ^1 ^ ^ 

because monopoly tendencies prevented hd 

Uicse mutual interests. The emphasu which m the early _ ^ _ 


produ^ 


been placed upon consumer need was now put u^ P- 
It has taken a amsiderablc length of dme to sec c 

emphasis, but today we find the result la technolog: 


emphasis, but todays 

ment, in increased numbers without jobs- cr- 

Proceeding to emit a great deal of history and 
velopment, we come to our own time when we find 
by a great naticnal prchlem. That pmhlcm may be * . ^ jes- 
in the form of a question, “How can this country 
sornble sta.Tdard of living for its people? ” Here are ud 

tremendo-as orgardrations of capital, aggregations of 
remarkable tcc!i.oical knowledge. Eeeause all of these me 
every individual in our lard should have a decent basis o 
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Wc find ourselves surrounded by uncontrollable forces and run- 
ning against a stone wall which we appear to be able neither to 
climb over nor to go around. If \vc produce more, prices go down, 
and employment declines; continued production results in com- 
modity surpluses, and we are brought to the problem of how to 
remove this abundance. All that we have been able to do recently 
has been to w'ait until the surpluses have been reduced by gradual 
absorption. Employment then begins again, wages rise, prices go 
up; in turn demand falls off, and we return to reduced employ- 
ment. The problem is how to break this circle. 

The iaisscz fairc or let alone theory which prevailed in the 
first century of the factory system was only a theory. It maintained 
equal liberty in production and consumption; however, it never 
became a foct because monopoly triumphed over free competition. 
With a 'change in emphasis, man u'as sunk in work, the life of man 
was given over to labor, and consumption was subordinated to 
production. When this happened, men became subject in turn 
to machines, and the purpose of machines was to produce more 
goods. Thus the world moved toward national monopolies; and 
some of the national states attempted to hold this movement 
through autarchy, through commercial warfare, by tariffs, by sub- 
sidies, and by other devices. Nations began to arm, and the com- 
petition has gone to such a point that the inevitable end is military 
conflict. 

The excuse given for the development of all this is that national 
necessity has been created by economic necessity. Because more 
land Is needed to feed populations, war has resulted in order to 
take the land of neighbors. Because more people within the terri- 
tory must be provided In order to have an abundance of soldiers, 
more land is needed. The natural way to meet this situation and 
nstioml ncccssky is through the predatory process} it is primitive, 
usual, and almost habitual because it goes back to am’mal instincts. 
This procedure is not in reality based on national necessity or well 
being, and it produces consequences which affect every country in 
the world. True national necessity and well being require thought 
and leadership and long^vlew planning. 
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Reference was made to consumption as being in fact the larger 
requirement of man. It is quite certain that unless consumption uses 
what is produced and sold, then under existing droimstances pro- 
duction stops. The purchasing power of the consumer is in the form 
of wages; however, as nations produce more, wages arc reduced al- 
though demand is governed by purchasing power. When the price 
which is limited by demand outdistances wages, as it often does, 
employers cannot sell, and workers arc discharged. Prices fall> 
wages go downward in the hope that buying will follow declining 
prices, but the purchasing power is not there. A delusion that high 
prices and prosperity are associated seems prevalent. 

This in part is something of the problem which has come upon 
us here in the United States. We turned to a procedure by which 
production would be limited by the granting of quotas. We also set 
about redistributing the national income by the process of taxa- 
tion and by giving through various national agencies employment 
to those who had none. 1 think no one claims that we have solved 
the problems that confront the United States; we can say, how- 
ever, that certain experiments have been followed by sufficiently 
convincing results to lead to the hope that these may point the way 
to answers to some of the questions that have been raised. 

Our national attitude is against communism; we do not want it. 
We are against any enlarged sodalism. We wish to retain the in- 
dividualism of the person so that he may have freedom to 
do, to work, and to enjoy. Various alternates to socialism and com- 
munism have been suggested. One of them is the gradual growth 
of consumer cooperation. Others suggest modifications of the capi- 
tal system such as regulation of profits, control of financial organi- 
zation, reduction of the cost of marketiag, and the establishment of 
markets that will be fair to producer and consumer; these changes 
arc considered essential in meeting some of our problems. 

Suggestions arc made, moreover, that we should have better and 
more reasonable transportation; that the government must proride 
information on drifts and trends in prices; that the system of taxa- 
tion both federal and state should be modernized and cqualizci^j 
that small owners and small producers should be provided credit 
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to meet their obJigationsj that adequate housing should be pro- 
vided for the population,- and final!)' that education for culture 
and for the acquirement of the skills and crafts of industry should 
be much more widespread than it is at the present time. AH of these 
suggestions have value. The answer to the problem of how to pro- 
vide an adequate standard of living in a land of plenty is by no 
means easy to find. The farmer has a profound interest in the solu- 
tion because of his importance in production and in consumption. 


Past and Present Sticking Points in Taxation 

Address to the 

Mi'sassrppi Valley Historical Associaoon, Iowa City, Iowa, 1910 
In this Athens of a notable commonwealth we stand in almost 
the geographical center of the northern Mississippi Valley. Here in 
a basin filled with productive fields and remarkable natural re- 
sources has been gathered from the four corners of the world a 
high type of democracy composed of citizens firm in their adher- 
ence to the principles of representative government and well 
trained in habits of industry. Everywhere are to be seen the evi- 
dences of enlightenment. On the hilltops arise the centers of edu- 
cationi in the towns and villages are located schools, libraries, and 
ne^vspapers. Over this democracy hovers a spirit of social advance- 
mejit. Every face is turned toward the future. The belief in coop- 
eration and in wider governmental interest gives forth evidence of 
further progress. 

Such a movement forward demands government of a high order, 
clear-sighted intelligence, and hopeful courage, thoroughgoing' 
and militant. Back of it all is the hard problem of means to ac- 
complish the ends desired. Out of it, as in the case of the sinews 
of war, appear the question and the principles of taxation. 

As citizens in this democracy, the thing which checks our prog- 
ress and keeps us, a great people, from moving forward to new 
accomplishments in the field of social endeavor is a matter of vast 
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importance. Hence, In discussing wth you for a brief period the 
past and present sticking pointe in taxation, 1 have the feeling that 
I am brin^’ng to your attention something worthy of your con- 
sideration and a matter that is vital to us all. 

A glance at the Industrial organiaation of the different com- 
monwealths In the Mississippi Valley accompanied by some ex- 
amination of their constitutions and statute books reveals the fact 
that there Is a dose similarity and in some instances an actual iden- 
tity of language and principle in the taxing systems in vogue. We 
are all hung, as it were, upon the same peg. We are ail sticking at 
the same point. When it is kept in mind what the sources of the 
Institutions, governmental and social, have been in this Valley, 
it is little to be wondered chat such adherence has been given to the 
same system and the same methods of raising revenue. 

The effett upon the social organization ts marked by the instance 
of lax laws j where departures have been made from the old system 
from which we as Mississippi Valley states have derived our lawSj 
there have been advances toward a more modern type of social en- 
terprise. What fitted us in the early days no longer suffices for the 
solution of the larger and more complicated problems of the pres- 
ent Education demands larger facUitiesj charitable institutions 
have ceased to be penal and arc now social j mud roads, always in- 
adequate, will no longer be tolerated. As a democracy we arc face 
to face with the question of how to meet the new sodal demands 
of the day. What holds us back? The answer Is lack of revenue and 
an inadequate s>’Stcm of taxation. My duty is done if I trace the 
source of our present difficulties and point out how we may progress 
toward better things. 

Three streams of immigration passed into the new territory 
opened to settlement after the Revolutionary War. One came 
through the Mohawk Valley into New York and later moved int‘> 
Ohio ; a second, proceeding by way of the mountains, entered finally 
into the \alley of the Ohio through the opening at the headwaters 
of the Allegheny and Monongahcla riversj and the third group 
made their way westward over the great pass which separates 
the Allegheny Mountains from the Blue Ridge. The first group 
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was composed largely of people from New Englaodj the second, 
from New Jersey, Delaware, New York, and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania} and the third came from Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

The group that entered by the northern passage found their 
way into Ohio} the same was true of the second group} and the 
third traveled into Kentucky and Tennessee. Ohio was the region 
through which the population in its westward movement passed. 
East, north, south, west, whatever the direction, the stream moved 
into this great valley} much of it stopped for a time, absorbing 
thereby the customs, laws, and ideas of a common people. Thus 
Ohio became a great territory of amalgamation where the ideas 
brought from the more eastern settlements were mixed and molded 
into constitutions and statutes. 

The constitution of Ohio reflects this view. On the subject of 
taxation it provides that all property, personal and real, shall be 
taxed equally and uniformly. The Kelly Act of j 846 set forth in 
more definite terms than the earlier laws the nature of the general 
property tax. Under Us provisions, while some exceptions were 
made, the test of ability to pay taxes was the amount of property 
owned by the individual taxed. But, more than that, the law pro- 
vided that under the sanction of oaths the taxpayer should tell 
about his property and that all men should make returns accord- 
ing to the exact truth. The legislators believed that it would be 
possible to compel the rich people of the different communities to 
pay taxes on intangible wealth through this plan of sclf-asscss- 
ment. 

What proved to be true, however, was that the law permitted 
avoidance of taxation rather than enforcement; and as society grew 
more complicated, the law became less and less efficient. This gen- 
eral property tax, nevertheless, fitted to a degree the pioneer con- 
ditions of the day. The property which men held consisted of lands, 
buildings, tools, and stock. All were to be seen and all were open 
to inspection so that a rough sort of justice could be /mintalncd 
under the provisions of the Jaw. TJus system, however, instead of 
being modified to meet conditions and instead of legislation being 
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enacted for the establishment of appropriate tax methods elsewhere, 
has been copied in the states that have been formed to the 
westward. In Indiana, in Illinois, in lovsra, in Minnesota, in Wis- 
consin, and in the Dakotas, the same provisions are to be found 
in almost the same language as were formulated in the earlier laws 
of Ohio. The Ohio constitution states that ^‘laws shall be passed, 
taxing (i) by a uniform rule all moneys, aedits, (a) investments 
in bonds, stocks, (3) joint stock companies, or otherwise; and 
also all (4) real and personal property, (5) according to its true 
■v’alue in money.” (Art. xn, Sec. 2.) 

The constitutional provisions of the other states mentioned are 
in intent the same as those of Ohio. 

Minnesota (Art. ix. Sec. i): “Taxes to be raised in this state 
shall be as nearly equal as may be, and all property on which 
taxes are to be levied shall have a cash valuation to be equalized 
and uniform throughout the state; and laws shall be passed taring 
property according to its true value in money.^’ 

Illinois (Art. vni, Sec. 20): “The mode of levying a tax shall 
be by valuation, so that every person shall pay a tax in proportion 
to the value of the property he or she has in his or her possession. 

Indiana (Art, x, t): “The General Assembly shall pro- 
vide, by law, for a uniform and equal rate of assessment and taxa- 
tion; and shall prescribe such regulations as shall secure a just 
valuation for taxation of all property, both real and personal, ex- 
cepting such only for muniapal, educational, literary, sdentific, 
religious, or charitable purposes, as may be especially exempted 
by law.” 

Wisconsin (Art. vni. Sec. 1): “The rule of taxation shall ^ 
uniform, and taxes shall be levied upon such property as the legis- 
lature shall prescribe.” 

South Dakota (Art. xi. See 2): “All taxes to be raised in tins 
state shall be uniform on all real and personal property, according 
to its value in money, to be asartained by such rules of appraise* 
ment and assessment as may be prescribed by general law, so tbzt 
every person and corporation shall pay a tax in proportion to the 
value of his, her or its property.” 
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North Dakota (Art. xt, Sec. 176) .'"Laws shall be passed taxing 
by uniform rule all property, according to its true value in monty.^* 

This similarity is not to be wondered at when it is remembered 
that, as new frontiers were established, the customs, the institutions, 
and the methods of the older communities were transferred to 
the newer territory and established there. An examination of tlie 
first legislatures of several of the states reveals the fact that the 
men who composed them were born and reared in New Eng- 
land or in the central states; as they moved westward and took part 
in the creation of new states, they turned naturally for guidance 
to the pages of the constitutions and statute books of the common- 
wealths from which they came. In consequence there has been 
built up in the states of the northern Mississippi Valley a code 
of law which reflects the point of view together mth the errors 
of the early legislators of Ohio. In so hir as this statement applies 
to the general property tax, the legislatures had an honorable ex- 
ample in the transmittal of the idea from England to the soil of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony; this concept they in turn revived and 
mixed in the Ohio crudble to be molded later into constitutions 
and laws. 

Occasionally attempts have been made to depart from the long 
established general property tax and to create a system that would 
be more conformable to fundamental economic principles and the 
changing conditions of industrial life. In 1871 David A. Wells, 
fresh from his experience as Commissioner of Revenue for the 
Department of the Interior of the federal goveriTment, ivas called 
to the leadership of the tax commission of New York. Tliis body 
had been created by the legislature for the purpose of securing an 
investigation of the tax situation in thsU state. After careful study 
the commission made a report coniaininga number of recommenda- 
tions. The discussion of the methods of taxation was conducted 
with keenness and analytic power; however, upon presentation of 
the report to the legislature, no acdon was taken. The commission, 
being a temporary body, passed out of existence with only its ad- 
mirable volume as its record. 

Ten years later the state of Maryland, confronted by many of ■ 
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the same questions that puzzled the members of the New York 
legislature, created a temporary commission which was to investi- 
gate and report to the legislature. The commission under the di- 
rection and leadership of Richard T. Ely presented an excellent 
report, thoroughgoing and worthy of consideration. The sugg«- 
tions in it were pointedj but, here too strange to say, the legis- 
lature of Maryland revised to adopt any of the suggestions made 
by the commission. 

In Massachusetts in the year 1 872, a temporary tax commission 
made a report, and again in 1894 and in igoS. The last commis- 
sion analyzed the personal property tax, showed the way in which 
the decline in assessments came about, and made some practical 
suggestions to the legislature. Still, because of constitutional dif- 
ficulties, no essential parts of the report could be adopted. 

A step forward is to be noted at this point. Just as the temporary 
commission was an advance, so the permanent commission was a 
step in the direction of a better system of taxation. Beginning with 
the year 1894, a departure is to be noted from the temporary com- 
missions of the earlier days to the establishment of permanent 
state tax commissions. These continuing bodies had power and 
authority over the making of assessments and were given instruc- 
tions to investigate and to report to the legislatures. 

In ipoy Wisconsin reorganized her tax commission, which 
had been established in 1899. The new commission began at once 
the important work of reassessing the railway properties in the 
state and attempted to obtain information concerning the true value 
of the real estate in the commonwealth. A system of supervising 
taxation by commission has now been in existence in Wisconsin 
nearly 12 years. In that time conaderablc progress has been nude 
in assessment under the provisions of the general property 
The assessment reached 70 or 80 per cent of the total value of 
the real estate. Since the establishment of the first Wisconsin com- 
mission in 1899, 3 number of other states, notably New York, In- 
diaru, and Minnesota, have created permanent tax ojmnussions. 
These bodies, after a history of from one to four years, have 
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dropped back into assessing and valuation boards without attempt- 
ing^ to do very much in the way of reform. 

Some reference to the experience of the tax commission of Min- 
nesota will bring out more clearly the statement just made. This 
comnussion was aeated in the year 1907 and took office in May of 
that year. It had an annual appropriation of $30,000, and its first 
attempt was to procure information regarding the actual value of 
real estate in the commonwealth. Its second purpose was to obtain 
some idea of the values existent tn the iron properties in the north- 
ern part of the smte. 

The first problem w-as met by what is called the sales system of 
valuing land. The method followed was to take the sales of land 
in a given community and compare them with the assessment 
made against this land. In this way the relationship between the 
two was established. After determining the ratio of assessment to the 
value of the land, the commission ivasable through the total assess* 
ment to ascertain the value of the real estate in a community. This 
was done both in Wisconsin and in Minnesota. In Minnesota the 
results of the work revealed the fixet that the assessment of real 
property in and about the state including the cities averaged about 
42 per cent of the actual v’aluc as disclosed by sales. But it was 
further discovered that, outside of the northern counties, prop- 
erty in the country was assessed at a lower figure than that in the 
cities. In St. Paul the assessment on the average was about S 7 pvr 
cent, in Minneapolis 50 to 5 1 per cent, in Duluth about 44 per cent, 
and in the city of Winona about 50 per cent. Here was a situation 
that was well worth notingj ividc ^•ariations were found between 
the cities themselves and also between the cities and tiic country. 

■The second problem mentioned above was the assessment of 
the iron properties in the nortlicrn part of the state. The dilTercnt 
types of mines were classified on the basis of the value of their ore, 
the difficulty of getting at if, and the cost of mining. Out of this sit- 
uation were designated five distinct classes of mines and three sep- 
arate kinds of prospects. The various mines were given values in 
'accordance with the classes to which they belonged. On account of 
the thoroughness with which the ground had been explored by the 
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companies, it was possible to asartain rather accurately and some- 
what scientifically the amount and value of the iron ore. The result 
of this proceeding was that the commission placed an assessment 
of $194., 000,000 on the iron properties in the state. The next 
year, because of the amount of ore that had been mined, this value 
was somewhat reduced. And last year, on account of new tonnage 
discovered through new explorations, the assessment was increased 
to $205,000,000. 

The two things, therefore, which the Minnesota Tax Commis- 
sion has accomplished in the three years of its history are first, 
the valuation of real estate and the determination of the percentage 
of the assessment to land values, and second, the valuation of the 
iron ore properties in the northern part of the state. In 1909 ^ 
constitutional amendment was declared adopted under the provi- 
sions of which the legislature was enabled to create any kind of 
type of tax law; the constitution now maintains that property may 
be classed and the tax fixed in accordance with the class. Under the 
old system all classes of property had to be taxed in the same way} 
under the new provisions of the law it is possible to tax any das* 
in any given way so long as the tax applies to the cadre class. 

The result of this amendment was that the legislature was 
flooded with a mass of bills on all phases of taxation. As a cons®* 
quence of the situation thereby produced, no legislation of any 
importance was effected that dealt with the tax problem- The 
tax commission bad recommended a number of things in its report 
to the legislature. Among these were the establishment of the coun- 
ty assessor system and the taxation of public utiliries. But none of 
the legislation asked for was passed, and the session closed with 
no seeming advance over the previous two years. The legislature 
upon its adjournment left with the commission the request to in- 
vestigate the income tax and to report the findings to the next ses- 
sion. It also authorized the commission to act as a board of app^ 
in case local assessors wished to protest the assessments made by 
county commissioners. 

The history of the Minnesota Tax Commission, therefore, seems 
to follow the trend in other states except that during the dme 
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its existence it has actually accomplished more than most commis- 
sions. In its dealings with the legislature, however, it has failed to 
obtain any more than the other state taxing bodies. Here is the 
second sticking point in taxation. Some progress may, however, be 
noted in the movement away from the earlier forms of laws gen- 
erally adopted. 

You will remember that the temporary commission of 1871 in 
New York, of 1881 in Maryland, and of 1872, 1894, and 1907 in 
Massachusetts failed to secure any results. When the permanent 
commissions were established, practically no advance legislation 
was gained in conformity with their efforts to better the situation. 
The permanent tax commission is unquestionably an improvement 
over the older system in that it centralizes assessments. But we are 
again stalled at just the same point at which we were before. The 
legislatures refuse to change the system of taxation. 

Of the two dangers which confront the permanent tax com- 
mission, one is that in the transition from the temporary to the 
permanent body tlte initiative which created the latter will grow 
less and less in the matter of reform legislation; the other is that 
the commission, will gradually become little more than an assessing 
board with somewhat larger powers, with somewhat more initia- 
tive possibly, and with perhaps a more scientific way of making 
assessments. 

It is the common opinion that our tax system should be reformed, 
but for some reason we arc not going forward as rapidly as wc 
shoiild. Out of the economic ojnditions which have existed in the 
Mississippi Valley, a marked indiwdualism is manifested in the at- 
titude of men toward industry, tow’ard government, and toward 
the modification of Jcgislationj also a firm belief in states* rights 
has been created. The states in their relation to the federal gov- 
ernment have had the emphasis placed upon the local problem 
with the result that our whole ^'stcra of taxation has grown from 
a local to a state system, the state system having been modified to 
meet the previously existent local forms of taxadon. These two 
things — ^individualism and states* rights— stand in the way of a 
modem system of taxation. Income and property can no longer be 
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localized. The attempt to tax every man on all of his property must 
give wtiy to the idea that property must be taxed in accordance 
with its earning capadty. This may mean direct or it may mean in- 
direct taxation. Therefore, the entire philosophy of taxation as 
it has been developed in our history, particularly here in the 
Middle West, must be changed. 

We used to adhere to the doctrine, and it is still held by many, 
that the state is the best governed that is the least governed; how- 
ever, the passage of many laws that have produced great soaal 
betterment has in a measure placed this political theory in the 
background, and we are beginning to recognize that the sodal 
aspect of government ts more important, more essential, than the 
individualistic phase. In view of this consideration it may be said 
with a good deal of emphasis that our failure to advance toward 
larger reform In matters of taxation may be due to some funda- 
mental conceptions that have arisen out of our earlier history. ^ 
The fiscal problems that are confronting us today have their 
origin within recent years, and our concern in meeting these has 
gradually brought us to a realization of the fact that some change 
in the attitude of legislatures and in administrative methods must 
be secured in carrying on the work of taxation. As in many other 
serial problems, we have begun at the wrong end and have at- 
tempted to reform from the top downward rather than following 
the reverse method. The first step toward betterment must be m 
the field of administration; and this means that, with greater care 
in the selection of officers and with some modifications of the law, 
the present system of taxation can be administered with more ef- 
ficiency than in the past. This, coupled with the work of the per- 
manent tax commissions, will slowly produce results to meet the 
increasing demand for greater income for serial purposes; and m 
time these changes will require modification in the legislation itself* 
Before this can be done, however, it is necessary that a larger 
appreciadon shall esdst in the matter of the relation of the system 
of taiadon to sodal welfare. Constant vigilance and insistent edu- 
cation will in time bring us to the soludon of our tax problems; 
but, before we can get anywhere even on that line, we must by all 
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means come to some agreement as to what taxation really is. If the 
single-taxers agree upon one form and other tax authorities upon 
another, each group having its own strong body of adherents, we 
shall obtain adequate and satisfactory legislation only after a Jong 
period of time when some common ground has been reached from 
which demands ipr tax reforms may be made. 

If we could come to definite conclusions relative to taxation — 
for instance, that there ought to be separation between state and 
local taxation} that the state, except on extraordinary occasions, 
ought to levy a tax not upon real estate but upon securities and 
other corporate business enterprises within its boundary} and that 
the local bodies should have the choice of collecting their taxes 
from real estate — we should be in a position to give up some of the 
present forms of taxation. For these less satisfactory methods of 
taxation could then be substituted not necessarily a uniform income 
tax but some form of taxing securities, bonds, stocks, and the like 
that would to all intents and purposes be a modified income tax. 

Such a program carefully worked out and elaborated would in 
time carry us beyond the sticking points that have held us fast 
during the last fifty years. A new crudbJe must be found in which 
these ideas on taxation can again be molded into a system. The 
materials for the crucible must be created through the medium of 
education and then arried from the state where the experiment 
is being fried to the newer and younger states frrther west thereby 
repeating the history of the last century. 

In some measure two states appear to have lighted the fires un- 
der the crucible, in fact to be engaged in placing materials in it. 
Wisconsin with her contribution of the tax commission, railroad 
assessment, and better administration and Minnesota in her gross 
earnings tax, taxation of iron ore properties, and centralized assess- 
ment of property throughout the sate are fumisAmg important 
ingredients to this melting pot of fair and helpful taxation. When 
these ideas have been formulated into definite and clear-cut Jaws 
and other features have been added, the various states will again 
be ready to copy the systems that have been tried successfully. 
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A Rational System of Taxing Natural Resources 

Address to the second annual 
Conference of the Naoonal Conservation Congress, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, September, 1910 

In order to clear away any misapprehension regarding the ad 
equacy of the general property tan as a fiscal policy, it may 
at once that the difficulties involved in the taxing of 
sources exist to an even greater degree than in the case o o 
property. As a matter of fact a rational system of taxation as 
been attained in any field, nor are the efforts now being ma 
likely to produce the hoped for results. Revamping the o sys 
by adding to or taking from it seems to be the method of tax 


j • llv in a 

Economic conditions in America have changed matenauy 
quarter of a century, and these changes have forced upon the w 0 
country a reorganization of procedure not only of 
of transportation but also of administration, government, ^0 s 
of^nization. Such conditions of affairs are seen today in ^ 
every state, and attempts are being made to meet them, ft 
specific Instance of the fiscal problem the old system of taxatio^^ 
being added to by spedai levies on corporations, inheritances, ro> 
ties, and incomes. In reality so far as natural resources are con^ 
cemed, we have no prindple eidstent in the general scheme ^ 
taxation that can be used to meet the situation that 
our efforts toward conservation. Just as the problems of in ^ ^ 
organization have come upon the states, so now we are faced vn 


the problems of our natural resources. ^ 

Sometimes in discussing this question of natural resources} 
great deal of emphasis is placed on the statement that their 
is the far-reaching cause of the depletion of timber and mm 
lands. I think it may be smd at the outset that the taxation 0 
ural resources can be at most only one of many factors in ^ 
depletion. The extent to which this contributes is impossib e to 
known; but the fatt remains that taxation may or may not as 
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the destruction of forest landS) the exploitation of minerals, and 
the ruthless utilization of the soil. 

Where lands bearing timber arc owned, interest charges with 
each year of ownership arc piled up, and the same is true of the 
taxes. Where, on the other hand, lands are held through a royalty 
contract, tlie lessee is in a position to carry the lands without special 
cost to himself except that of the ta.xes. The consequence is that it 
is impossible to apply the same principle of taxadon to agricultural 
lands, timber lands, minerals, and water power. There must be 
a differendation between them, and a differentiation that will 
clearly meet the various uses to which they are put. Without ques- 
tion, tlie general property tax as it now stands upon the statute 
books of the different states docs not meet in any true sense the 
usual economic conditions and the special needs of mining and 
lumbering. The principle of taxing the product when it is placed 
upon the market applies particularly to minerd and timber landsi 
the same principle in the case of farming lands by deterring their 
■ use would probably fail to meet the needs of revenue and would 
work to the discouragement of the agricultural “““"T- 

The single-taxers have insisted that ‘h' f “ 

its use and forces the owner to develop it. This method of ta^uo 
may be just the thing that is needed in the special 
cultural lands and of town lots, but the same pnncple cannot be 

applied to the other resources of the nation. , 11 win,, the 

It is possible for the owners of timber lands by 

principles of foresUy to of such land, there- 

m producing condition indcfimteljr, rnndition It 

fore, should have in view the maintenance of “ 

must be clearlyundetstood bowser 

charges on of forests as wiU taxation. 

as surely toward the rapid oescru j .K/ncMte in the cstab- 

These dilBcuItiesmustthenl^^g-^^b^^^^^^^^ 

lishraent of a lire warden system and the encour g 

ation through some plan of ,;„ber prod- 
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to the sawmills, is a serious problem} serious to the local govern- 
ments because under existing laws logs in transit are taxable where 
they are owned, and serious to the owners of the timber lands be- 
cause the fixed charges on their properties increase each day without 
any income from them. As ijearly as can be ascertained the annual 
taxes on timber vary from i cent per i,ooo feet to 50 cents per 
1,000 feet with an average tax of about 15 cents per 1,000 feet. 
Interest charges are probably about aj cents, making a total annual 
cost of something like 38 cents per i,000 feet. In ten years time 
the tax on each t,ooofeetof standing timber will amount to 
which compounded with interest makes a total of $2.37. Added 
to the other charges this tax probably compels the owner of timber 
under modern conditions to realize at least $13.02 per i,000 feet 
on his logs delivered at the mill if at the end of ten years he is to 
have a profit of 6 per cent. 

The suggestions which have been made from time to time re- 
garding the taxation of timber have as their fundamental prin- 
ciple the separation of the value of the land from the value of the 
timber. This plan meets the critidsm of the local assessing officers 
by providing a basis of ta»ng annually on a part of the valuation 
and of producing some income for the local government. If 
understand then that the land may be taxed annually and the tim- 
ber product when it is cut, we have under this plan a simple scheme 
of taxation which will unquestionably meet the difficulty that is 
urged against the general property assessment of timber lands. 
Under the old plan of valuing annually the property, to secure an 
appraisement that was satisfactory to anybody was almost impos- 
sible; and, moreover, as the years went by, the local governments 
found their assessed values decreasing and the burden of govern- 
ment materially increasing with the decline in amount of standing 
timber. The annual taxation of the land upon which the timber 
stands meets this difficulty whereas the taxation of the product at 
the time of harvesting provides a plan that is fair both to the local 
government and to the owner of timber. 

On the other hand, the taxation of mineral properties differs 
from the taxation of timber lands in that it is not possible for the 
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owner to increase by any plan of conservation the amount of ton- 
nage titat he has in his possession. The conservation which he 
might practice is the simple procedure of saving for a future 
time. From the point of view of the state the problem is largely one 
of getting a share of the value of the minerals in the ground. The 
method that has been generally followed is that of making an ap- 
praisement of the mineral lands, which may be very far from 
or very near the truth. 

The same prindpie which is applied in the case of timber lands, 
namely (he tasation of the land and of the product, should be 
applied to mineral properties. There is no question that the easiest 
vray, and the most satisfactory and acceptable for all concerned, is 
a tonnage tax varying possibly with the character of the ore and 
the cost of mining but ahvays depending for the rate and the 
amount upon the ore that has been mined. It will probably be 
argued, as it has been in other instances, that the local governments 
are compelled to rely largely for their support upon the taxes 
paid by the owners of mineral properties, and consequently a ton- 
nage tax would deprive them of the regularity of their income. 
There is much to be considered in this points but the taxation of 
the surface on some such basis as that seen in the case of the timber 
tax will provide a regular income supplemented by the amount 
at the time of nuning. 

The rate of tonnage tax is not likely, as in the case of the ap- 
praisement under a general property tax, to hasten the utiliza- 
tion of the ore. That would be determined entirely by tlie demand 
for it in the fields of manufacture. The real essence of the tonnage 
tax lies in the fact that wealth found in the ground is distinctly a 
product of nature, which an ad valorem tax cannot recognize j that 
the state’s right to a share of the earth’s products is considered; and 
that the diminishing value element involved is not overlooked. 
The protection of the local government and often of the mineral 
owner demands a combination of the tonnage tax and of the local 
land tax. 

When we come to the taxation of water power, wc are face to 
face with a problem that contains even more difficulties than are 
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found in the case of the dmbcr and mineral lands. The thing 
here implied is so illusive, so difficult of measurement, and requires 
such expensive administration that quite probably many years 
must elapse before an adequate plan for this kind of taxation 
can be developed. B«ause water power is perpetual, it di5en 
from timber and mineral properties and is more comparable to 
farm lands. It differs from the latter, however, in this particular} 
the work in harnessing water power is done once for all and does 
not demand continued effort as m the case of the farm. Nature, 
having been harnessed, is able to accomplish the work that ts 
demanded of her. 

The first step in any adequate system of taxing water powe« 
must be their survey. This means listing, locating, and measuring- 
Unquestionably the legislature should assume at the beginning 
that all water powers belong to the state and that the acquirement 
of them must be through lease as in the case of mineral lands in 
the slate of Minnesoa for example. Severn] plans have been sug- 
gested for the taxation of water power. One is the measurement 
of the water flowing over a dam, and another is the taiation of the 
actual horsepower developed. The latter plan is subject to many 
critidsms. 

The development of horsepower depends so largely upon the 
skill of the engineer, the capital invested, and the way the water 
is handled that the better method of taxation is, after measuring 
the capadty of the dam under proper engineering authont>’, to 
determine a fair rate for the amount of power produced by th- 
water passing over the H.-tm Of necessity many refinements of this 
plan would be required such as the determination of the movement 
of the stream, the height of the water, the difficulties of harnesisg 
the power} but it is possible by taking into consideration the g^' 
end expense of operating a water power plant to work out a rate 
which will be fair to the users as w^ as to the state. 

In no instance of conservation does a greater need of proper 
fasadoa appear than in the case of water power. Nature provides 
a perpetual force with but little exp>ease after the necessary' funda- 
mentals have been arranged. If the state is to receive no cotnp^ii^' 
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tion o£ any kind for the utiliiatioil of such a large wealth-producer 
the greatest possible iujustice in the matter of Uxat.on is allowed 

iMvill therefore be seen that rational taaarion of natuml re- 
sources does not depend upon difficult ami intrimm 
upon regulations that are comparatively simple. That the taxation 
or agriimltural land, of minerals, of timber or of water power 

muardifferinmanyrespectsandthataprinapleoftaxationapp^^^^^ 

in one case may not work in the others should be definitely 
understood. But if we keep clearly in mind the purposes for which 
aU natural resources can be utiliacd and 
taxation of land as such can be made annually 
meat on the products can be levied at the amc of the r h^^sPng, 
we have in the three instances of agricultural, ^ '7^;^ 

lands a principle that may prove ’ * 'owe” 

of legislation. and of the water 

p";r 0 “ is of the power produced by 

“7^ “ifnfXl aust furnish the required data if we are to 
vided m all of 7 ! ‘c o„,BervinKOur resources through taxa- 

reach some practical biuis of S 

Sd^mr rare;::" 

“;:ty“ rad^anal ^.em o^xing 

pends largely upon “d"'"™*'” Lj system h not a difficult matter; 
principles of legislation. A m 3^ problem. If, how- 

it is largely a question of w i^n^ 

ever, the expencnce 7;,fleElslatio/will be slow. The various 
subject, we must expect * ’ advantages likely 

interests involved, through methods until any re- 

to be gained over them, will chug to tne 
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suits to be produced through adequate taxation will perhaps be lost 
Here as elsewhere broad views will aid in solving the problems) 
little and narrow prejudices will prevent progress. 


The Conflict of Administrations 

published in PofuLtr Science ifonihtyf Fchruarj', 1912; rcprintei 
In A LETTER to the governors of the states at the close of the 
Revolutionary War, Washington fervently prayed for four things 
which he humbly conceived as not only essential but actually vital 
to the existence of the United States as an independent power. 
These four things were an indissoluble union of the states under 
one federal head, a saaed regard for public justice, the adoption 
of a proper peace establishment, and the prevalence of a civic and 
friendly disposition among the people of the United States. This 
attitude of harmony would induce them to forget their local prej" 
udices and policies, to make those mutual concessions which vxre 
requisite to the general prosperity, and in some instances to 
fice their individual advantages to the interests of the community. 

None of the revolutionary fathers could see difficulties other 
than those of a seacoast commerce policed by many petty sover- 
eigns. The problem of cooperation between the federal authontj' 
and the states would, in their opinion, arise only when brought to 
the surface by a state jealous of its prerogatives, never through 
the action of the federal authority. A hundred and twenty-five 
years have passed, and many things naturally not anticipated m 
earlier days of this country have happened. Moreover persons 
and corporations engaged in <X)mmcrce seek the extension of federal 
power at the expense of state authority, if need be, in order that 
commerce may go on unhampered and free from restrictions of 
a territorial character. Thus at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury in the United States of America has arisen a new type of prob- 
lem in the conflict of administration which can be solved only by a 
process of cooperation. 
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Men rang the bells in steeples and gave utterance to their 
jubilation in loud hurrahs when the fleet of King George III left 
New York Harbor. They had forgotten that a nation did not exist, 
that effective cooperation had ceased when Washington disbanded 
his army in 1783, that the union which was then dissolved lived 
only as a tradition, and that the states were thirteen independent 
sovereigns who were jealous of each other and open to the abuses 
of foreign intrigue. 

Writing to Duane in 1780, Alexander Hamilton declared: “The 
fundamental defect is a want of power in Congress ... it has orig- 
inated from three causesj an excess of the spirit of liberty, which 
has made the particular States show a jealousy of all powers not in 
their hands ... a diffidence in Congress, of their own powers, . . . 
a want of suffident means at their disposal to answer the public exi- 
gencies, and of vigor to draw forth these means. Congress . . . 
should have considered themselves vested with full power to 
preserve the republic from harm . . . . But the Confederation Itself 
is defective and requires to be altered. It is neither fit for war nor 
peace.” 

The problem confronting the people of America in 1783 was 
the conversion of a voluntary league of states into a firm union. 
They needed to be first awakened to the necessity of organization 
and the adoption of a national poli^. After this awakening they 
had to draft the Instrument of agreement and establish the govern- 
ment. It is not necessary at this time to discuss the detailed story 
of the making of the Constitution of the United States of America. 

From the very inception of the Constitution, men took opposite 
views In regard to the rights of the individual states and the nature 
of the powers that should be given to the central government. 
Those who upheld the idea of states* rights feared in their hearts 
the. rule q£ the people. They argued for state representation in the 
national Congress while mwntaming that federal authority should 
be reduced to a minimum. The federalists on the other hand in- 
sisted Upon a broad interpretation of the powers of the national 
government, thereby creating a controversy which furnished the 
basis of modern party relations. These relations were materially 
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modified by the tendency which iKis brought about by the Civil 
War to discuss the import of quesdons rather than the hinctions of 
government. The same motive, however, which caused men to turn 
to the states in the earlier day now causes them to look to the 
federal government j they arc hoping, as they hoped at the begin- 
ning of the Union, that control by the people may be checked and 
regulated. 

For a period of nearly thirty years after the Civil War, gov- 
ernment in the United States, both federal and commonwealth, 
was used largely as an agency for the promotion of wealth. Spedal 
privileges came to overshadow common rights, and many prob- 
lems were left untouched because in the opinion of the courts of 
the day the federal government had no authority over them ard 
the states by the Constitution were not authorized to deal wi6 
such problems. .As industry has grown in immensit>' and has 
spread Its organization from commonwealth to commonwealth; 
producing a series of new situations in the movement of commerce 
from state to sutc, friedon and quesdoned authority have inaeased 
between state and federal government in the United States. 

The Coastitudon of the United States provides that the states 
shall have all the rights of government with the mcception of the 
right of secession, which was implicitly determined by the rtsuJs 
of ^e Civil War, and with the excepdon of those powers which 
the Constitudon expressly confers on the federal government anil 
such other powers as the Consdtudon withholds from the states. 
Not many years elapsed before shrewd lawj'crs discovered th^ 
a “twilight zone,” as it has been picturesquely described by css 
of America’s party leaders, existed between the powers of the 
federal government and those of the several states as interprewd 
fay the two court systoim. 

The specific powers of the federal government were detenninsd 
broadly, while the general powers of the states were interpreted 
spedficaily. There arose, as a consequence, certain types of prob- 
lems, certain species of acts, to whidi no special law seined to ap* 
plyj these left their authors in the possession of concerns workicS 
in a no-man’s land. To meet serious dificulty, it has been pro^ 
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posed on one side that federal authority to deal with all such prob- 
lems shall be markedly increased and on the other side that the 
sanctity of the Constitution shall be preserved, the sacredness of 
the judiciary upheld, and the doctrine of the division of powers 

kept intact. „ . , 

Those who believe in an increase of centralization have mam- 
tained that the Union is a federal one, that the sovereignty of 
the states never existed, and that with their present authority and 
power they are merely nuisances clogging the way of Ac federal 
government. There is no question Aat a senes of drfficrjlt prob- 
lems have arisen which demand a wider irrterpretatron of Weral 
jurisdiction, but Ae attitude just mentioned would resdt m the re- 
duction of Ae states to local administrative units wiA no more 
power and authority than a county or township possesses. It is 
declared Aat Ae conservation of resouras is so important Aat 
state lines ought not to be taken into consideration m 
Ais matter. Moreover, if we are to be a great commend ^ ion, 
interstate commerce and Ae questions that are associated w A it 
prohibit the recognition of state auAonty over commerce and trade 

wiAin certain boundaries. _ a , -i,- ,v,.r,rv 

Such briefly stated, is the controversy m regard to Ae Aeo^ 
such, brieny • f discussion it will 

of Amencan government, in tne course j ^ 

be necessary to examine some of Ae experiences outomes d 
federal le^slation and to presort, if possible, = “ 

this eonneetion cover a periid of fo^ ^ 

Regan, a convey^ by railways. The biU eras 

regulating interstate comm ^ f attempts 

the outcome "betterment of transporta- 

on the part of Ae various s 

tion facilities, improvement in Ae roarier 
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fidcncy in methods of carrying on business. Annually for more 
than fifteen years this bill made its appearance in G)ngrcssj not 
until 1887, however, was the Interstate Commerce Act passed with 
its regulations of railroads and railroad rates. Despite the com- 
plaints that were made regarding the incfiicicncy of this law and 
the difficulty of bringing under it many of the problems that arose, 
no other interstate commerce legislation took place until the year 
1903. The law was again modified in 1907 and in iQio. 

If we turn to the National Bank Act, which has been referred to 
many times as one of the most beneficent laws that the federal 
government has put upon the statute books, we perceive that it 
had its origin in the necessities of the Civil War and that it ws 
developed as a revenue measure In the hope of forcing the banks 
of the day to buy the bonds of the distressed government. The 
principles which were recognized by the Secretary of the Treasury 
at the time as essential to the establishment of a banking system 
were taken in part from the experiences of Massachusetts and 
New York. Out of these experiences as important parts of the Na- 
tional Bank Act came the right of free banWng, the principle of the 
redemption fund, and the issue of paper money upon a bonded 
security. 

Passing in quick review the federal, legislation relating to pure 
foods, we find that not until j^o6 was any legislation secured 
which authorized the inspection and examination of foods by fed- 
eral officers and the placing upon adulteration an adequate penalty. 
For seventeen years the people of the nation had urged Congrc« 
to pass a bill that would meet the many abuses that had arisen m 
the adulteration of food and dairy products. 

Tariff legislation by Congress has certainly not been always 
The tariff .bills that have been enacted since the Civil War for 
the purpose of protecting manufacturers in the United States have 
steadily increased in number and have steadily augmented the 
burdens in the form of customs duties regardless of the conflict 
interests and the necessities of the consumer. Under the provisions 
of the McKinley Bill, the tariff rate stood at a higher percentage 
than at any time in the history of the nation. 
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Nor is this aJl. Tiie encroachments upop the financial strcngdi 
of the states in the form of added taxes have come with the grow- 
ing activity of the federal government as might well have been 
expected. In the year 1909 the federal corporation tax was laid 
upon all corporations engaged in interstate business in the United 
States. Some benefits promised from this levy were the large 
revenues to be obtained and the greater control over the many cor- 
porations of the country whereby their bookkeeping and account- 
ing systems would be reorganized along the lines of the best prin- 
ciples of accountancy. 

The law, which has now been in existence about two years, has 
shown clearly that it lays a heavy burden upon corporations in the 
impossible demands of the accounting methods required} whereas 
the principle of sclf-asscssment, imchcckcd by government ex- 
amination, pracdally permits the corporations to determine what 
they will pay. But the worst side of the corporation tax is that the 
fised systems of those states that have developed such a plan of 
taxation are materially affected. These states find that their own 
sources of revenue arc cut into beausc the corporations subject to 
this federal levy are provided with an argument of double taxa- 
tion against proper state taxes. This phase of the corporation txx 
has been regarded by many economic authorities as unfitting the 
tax for use by the federal government, and its application has been 
denounced in many quarters as an invasion into the proper field 
of state taxation. 

In the efforts now being put forth to establish a federal mcomc 
tax the same tendency is to be seen. rUthough it cannot be denied 
that the federal government should have the power in time of need 
to levy a federal income tax, yet the wisdom of such a federal tax 
in time of peace is distinctly questionable. The problcnx} which 
confront the states at the present time are indeed serious. Upon 
them fail all of the burdens of maintaining local governments,- 
and these, with the development of broader ideas regarding obliga- 
tions to society, constantly tend to increase rather than to dimmish. 

The states arc now called upon to promote extensive educational 
systems, to care for the insane, to punish criminals, to maintain 
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courts, to preserve order, to build roads, to support the poor, to 
erect public buildings, and in the municipalities to provide water, 
light, paving, and the other necessary improvements of modern 
towns and villages. To have the federal government, therefore, 
reach out into the states for additional funds for federal support 
means interference with the states’ fiscal s>’stems and in the long 
run the weakening of their financial powers. In the customs duties 
and the internal revenue, the federal goi'emment has every facility 
to provide sufficient support for the conduct of Its busmen. 

What has already been said regarding the history of federal legis- 
lation in cormecdon with the Interstate Commerce Act, the National 
Bank Act, the pure food and dairy enactment, and the tariff in- 
dicates the slowness with which Congress meets the problems 
of legislation and the difficulty of obtaining modification of a law 
by that body. In nearly every instance the states began the Icgis' 
lation and carried it forward to a point where it was necessary to 
look to Congress for some wider interpretation because of conflicts 
between the states. The work which Congress has done, commend- 
able as it is in many cases, shows clearly that the federal govern- 
ment cannot act effectively in every instance because of its dis- 
tance from the problemj moreover, since it follows general 
of action, it cannot by the very nature of things be expected to meet 
local needs. 

Sixteen years after the introduction of the Regan bill came the 
Interstate Commerce Act. For sixteen more years no modification 
of the Jaw was made despite the insistent demands for certain 
changes. The National Bank Act remained practically unchanged 
from the date of its passage until the year 1900! Examples of this 
kind go to show that federal legislation is attended by many dis- 
advantages. Undoubtedly Congre^ ran Heal with large problems 
on general principles; however, when Congress attempts to work 
out experiments and changes ia the law, delay and confusion sorns- 
times are the result. 

It is just here that the states come to play an increasingly mi- 
portant part. They are in fact laboratories in which industrial and 
political experiments can be worked out on such scale as to de- 
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tcrminc the value of the experiment. The states can relieve the 
nation as a whole from many of the pangs necessary in the growth 
of democracy. The national government has the opportunity of 
utilizing the best that comes from such experiments and of being 
saved in disappointment and in loss of time for large enterprises. 
The states have, as a consequence, an important governmental 
function to carry out. They arc not to be regarded as mere admin- 
istrative units, subject to the direction and domination of a federal 
authority thousands of mites away, with no autonomy such as Is 
found in the ease of the departments in France; but they arc rather 
constituent parts of the Union, self-directive and capable of main- 
taining their own autonomy and of carrying on thar own functions 
within their own boundaries. 

To the sratc in which we live we intrust our daily welfare; to 
the United States of America we commit our collective interests. 
Nevertheless, the state and the nation are one and the same gov- 
ernment, each a part of the whole; separately organized, they 
work together and arc mutually dependent. To substitute one for 
the other is (o violate (he whole principle of the federal scheme. 

The conflict between the federal and stale governments is more 
apparent than real. The difficulties of the situation have been ma- 
terially exaggerated not alwa>'s without a purpose. In (he early 
history of our nation, many of the believers in states’ rights 
took that position bcaujc of their feeling that the government 
should not be in the hands of the people but should be only rep- 
resentative; today that same attitude exists in the demand that 
the federal authority be enlarged and the states reduced to mini- 
mum power in order that again the authority of the people may be 
Jumpered and limited. 

The laws of the nation and of the states, founded as tJiey are 
On the common law of England, will be discovered by the diligent 
inquirer to contain within them greater uniformity than diversity. 
The extent of this similarity is marked. Although much confusion 
of detail and of procedure clouds the issue, the principle of action 
in both state and federal government is the same. From one state 
to another have been handed the principJes of legislation and 
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forms of government. In one state is initiated some new phase 
of political organizationj its preparation is carried on into another 
community i and little by little over the land an increasing uni- 
formity of legislation moves constantly. 

Whereas it may be said that as a nation we arc confronted with 
serious industrial problems over which W’c have no central author- 
ity, nevertheless the nation has made some progress under present 
constitutional provisions and the states arc diligently seeking legis- 
lation that will meet the difficulty. Any danger to the government 
Is not likely to come from our failure to solve our problems in a 
fairly satisfactory way through the utilization of both state and 
federal governments but from a tendency seen now and then to- 
wards excessive centralization. Excessive centralization is danger- 
ous to us not from the point of view of tyranny, as we might 
suppose, but rather from the fact of breakdown within an organiza- 
tion too extended to be capable of effective operation. 

There can be no question in the minds of students of political 
history that the future of the nation depends upon the cooperation 
of the governmental units rather than upon the exaggeration of 
one of them. Instead of attempting to magnify the federal gov- 
ernment, the dtizenry should be engaged in an effort toward the 
equalizing of the functions of both nation and states. 

Because of the extent of its authority over a large area, the fed- 
eral government is in a position to obtain information on all topics 
for utilization in the various states. An instance of this function is 
found in the collection of data already undertaken by the various 
bureaus at Washington. With the authority of the national govern- 
ment behind them, the departments are able to bring together an 
immense amount of information that throws light upon many 
questions. To limit the functions of the United States government 
to the mere assembling of materials is not the desire of any one. 
The accumulation of data should be supplemented by specific in- 
vestigations of various matters of interest to the public welfare. 
Again this is not sufficient. Such information must be made avail- 
able. The federal government has sufficient prestige and power not 
only to make widely known its own actions and the results of any 
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investigations which it carries on but also to insist upon publicity 
on the part of all interstate agencies and corporations. 

Because of the ojnflict of authority in the field of commerce, 
many suggestions iiave been made from time to time that the fed- 
eral govermnent be enabled to take over ftill control in the matter 
of incorporation. In behalf of this movement is cited the conduct 
of many of the states now permitHng incorporation under pecul- 
iarly satisfactory provisions for the companies. The result of this 
method is the inability of other states to control these corporations 
which are operating also within their boundaries. 

Although there is considerable truth in this position, yet the mat- 
ter could be comparatively easily settled if Congress would pass an 
act setting forth the conditions under which corporations may en- 
gage in interstate commerce. These conditions would have refer- 
ence to capitalization, publicity of accounts, and responsibility for 
any statements regarding the business of the corporations. Such 
a law would In no way necessitate incorporation under the federal 
government or disturb Uie incorporation of companies by the dif- 
ferent states. But like the tax upon bank currency passed in 1866, 
this Jaw would have a marked effea in hrang corporations to 
comply with the federal conditions and would at the same time 
allow the states to enact law’s that were pertinent to the conditions 
of their own territories. 

Many other instances might be dted in which the same rela- 
tionships arc to be found as in interstate corporations. The more 
one studies the situation, the more one is impressed with the fact 
that the relations between the states and the federal government 
can be strengthened rather than weakened by the passage of Jaws 
on the part of Congress which will establish the conditions whereby 
business concerns can enjoy the privileges of carrying on their 
traffic between the different states and which at the same time will 
allow the regulations to be developed by the commonwealths. It 
may be argued that this method wUl stiU retain the worst feature 
of present conditions without discrimination and with Jack of uni- 
formity. 

An examination of the laws of the states will confirm the im- 
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pression that the states are rapidly taking over the regulations and 
laws which have been proved by the test of time to be satisfactory 
and efficient. Any limitations of the authority of a state like Wis- 
consin would be unwisej here under the direction of an underlying 
public sentiment, much progress has been made in working out a 
number of highly efficient methods of dealing with serious ques- 
tions. It is indeed doubtful if the same progress could have been 
made by the federal government through the medium of legisla- 
tion by Congress. 

The people of this country are interested in efficient administra- 
tion. They are not insistent upon cither federal or state authority 
as such. What they want to sec is progress in dealing with some 
of our momentous national problems. But history proves chat, 
when a nation tries to cover too large a held and through its na- 
tional legislative body to deal in detail with local questions, it fails 
to accomplish the result that was expected. In America we have a 
fortunate separation of functions which, though perhaps weak at 
some points, nukes on the whole a satisfactory division of authority. 
To push the states down into the position of mere administrauve 
units would result in the enfeebling of the whole plan of govern- 
ment. Moreover because of the distance from central authority! 
govcmmental matters without any legal powers in the states would 
probably be ineffidendy handled. 

Our attitude on this significant question of the conflict of ad- 
ministrations should be that of seeking for the full utilization of 
both federal and state authority, for the elimination of friedon 
between them, and for the securing of an adequate working pfa^ 
by which both can be used to the best advantage. We are a nation 
of one people believing distinctly in the federal form of govern- 
ment. It remains therefore for us to insist upon a clear under- 
standing of the functions of the federal government. We should 
appreciate the fact that the states arc carrying the burden of the ex- 
pense and difficulties of local problems. And we should realize 
fully that interference on the part of the federal government is 
’ likely to result in an increasing weakness of authority rather than m 
a strengthening of government. 
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A century and a quarter have passed since the creation of the 
Republic in 1787* The indissoluble union so fervently hoped for 
by the father of this country is now achieved. Though the regard 
for public justice an hardly be referred to as sacred, nevertheless, 
the nation is making progress steadily toward more efficient courts. 
Our peace establishment meets the needs of the nation. Great 
advance has been made tow'ard the civic and friendly disposition 
among the people of the United States, which attitude is sufficient 
to induce them often to forget their local prejudices and polides. 
Thus are the four desires of George Washington either accom- 
plished facts or well on their way to fulfillment. Wc have still to 
solve the problem of federal versus state control and to deddc 
wisely in regard to what and how far the government shall by 
central autliority attempt to rule. The question is of vast impor- 
tance} its determination will have much to do with the perpetua- 
tion of the Republic. 


Taxes and the County Tax Commissioner 

Address to ili« County Tax Commissoners ol Kentucky} 
Louisville, June, 1940 

The gathering of the county tax commissioners of a state is an 
important event among the happenings of the year because these 
officers have in tlieir hands the welfare of citizens and by the con- 
duct of their offices affect the business of government. Conse- 
quently, I am honored to be invited to address this company on 
some of the problems of the taxing of property in Kentucky for 
government purposes. 

Many years have passed since 1 was intimately assodated with 
the questions that confront you today. At one time I was the chair- 
man of the first state taxation commission created by iegislative 
aa in the state of Minnesota. The commission of three was ap- 
pointed by Governor John A. Johnson then in his third term of 
office, a Democrat in a Republican state. He did not designate the 
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chairman but asked the commission to select its own and to 
determine the terms that the members were to 
done by the simple method of drawing straws. I pulled the sho 
one and by that chance beame the first chairman of the commis- 


At the initial meeting the commission appropriated one thousan 
dollars for books on taxation, subsaibed to a dipping bureau or 
articles and news, and arranged to employ a libranan who wou 
help to keep the members informed on tax matters both in 
country and abroad. These were good Investments. The second step 
was to visit all the tax commissions located in the states east o e 
Mississippi. This trip, lasting about two weeks, put the commis- 
sioners in touch with what was being done by these agenoes an , 
still more important, enabled them to talk with experienced peop c 
about the problems and difficulties that were common to all sUtes 
in the assessment and collection of taxes. . . i j* » 

The main reason for the passage of the legislation leading o 
the creation of the commission m Minnesota was the dissatisfaction 
of the people with the assessment of the iron ore properties in « 
northern part of the state. Public opinion demanded that some- 
thing be done to remedy what many thought w’as a gross is- 
crimination that favored the mining companies and gave them 
advantages. The duty of the commission under this popular man 
date was to waste little time in dealing with the problem of as- 


sessing ore properties. 

It was decided to make an inspection of the mines in order o 
learn as much as possible of the types of mines, character of s 
ore, and methods used to get the ore to the surface. To do ^ 
the commission undertook to cover the whole iron range, whi 
extends a hundred miles. Arriving at the western end of the range 
about the middle of July, the commissioners began the journey 
in a buckboard wagon drawn by two sturdy horses. In the cour^ 
of the trip more than a score of mines were visited, and the wor - 
ings of twenty-two were explored. Returning to St. Paul, the mem 
bers were faced with deciding upon a method of taxing the 
ties. After considerable study a plan was devbed that has sto 
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is discriminated a^inst almost automatically. Such results from the 
operations of assessments are unjust and lead to great dissatisfac- 
tion. If justice is to be rendered, the assessor must find the rztio 
for the whole county by tabulating and keeping up to date the 
records of sales of all properties over a period of years. 

A real headache for the assessor is to be found in his valuation 
of personal property. Every assessor knows the great variations 
and absurdities of the process and the devastating results. In some 
counties there may be a watch or two, no diamond rings, and no 
valuable jewelry. Ubraries are assessed by lawj however, there 
are so h\v books that the impression might prevail that the popula- 
tion is highly illiterate. Moreover, since the assessing officer has 
a hard time evaluating rugs and other household possessions, he 
usually accepts the values placed by the owner. In fact, there js 
little else he can do. In spite of exemption of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, which helps some in determining whether anything 
should go on. the assessment books, every county has valuable per- 
sonal property on which no taxes are levied. 

Most authorities advise that the personal property tax law on 
tangibles as well as on intangibles be rescinded. Still, because tho 
tendency is to cling to anything that will add to the state’s income, 
we go on in the old way. The wise state should be willing to give 
up both real and personal property assessments in lieu of a lev)’ 
upon income because through a well worked out income tax th^ 
state treasury will be more prosperous than it can be through at- 
tempting to find the small possessions of the many. However, 
whenever the state gives up the property tax, real and personal) 
the majority of the citizens lose interest in the costs of state goV' 
emment, and state expenditures are not given the attention by tb® 
constituency that they should have. 

In our state there is much opposition to any move the Kentucky 
Tax Commission may make to equalize assessments on the grounds 
that, since local matters alone arc int'olved, each county should de- 
termine its own estimates. This is a shortsighted policy bedu-*^ 
business and sodal activities arc not confined within the county but 
cut across county lines, A brick plant for example in a county' s^lh 
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its products over a considerable area. If a competitor in another 
county has a lower valuation on his plant, then the plant In the 
first county, because it is carrying a larger fixed charge, finds dif- 
ficulty in competing with the prices of the other plant. If this sort 
of thing goes on for some tijne, the county may find it has lost an 
industry that paid a noticeable sum in taxes. What is said here 
regarding the brick plant applies as a matter of course to other 
commercial enterprises. The assessor has in his hands important 
control which, if used wisely and well without fear or favor, con- 
tributes to the growth of business and farming in the county and 
in the state. 

I am led to say at this point that the assessor ought to be a 
student of his community in order that he may be in touch with 
the economic trends in his county and m adjoining counties as well. 
He of course can follow a sedentary life sitting in his office from 
day to day and letting the taxpayers come to him at all times. If he 
does that, he must rely wholly upon personally interested indi- 
viduals to tell him what they arc doing. To get out in the field 
takes time, but it is time that, if well used, will bring valuable 
results. At present the assessor no doubt depends upon tl>e state tax 
commission’s field men for information about values} but tius 
information is often concerned with the shortcomings of some 
individual. 

The assessor should know the general trends in the county. 
This knowledge is illustrated by a few questions. Is the popula- 
tion going up or down? Are the towns doing real business? Do 
the farmers really try to farm and arc they fairly well versed 
in the best practices? Arc tlie children well taken care of? Is there 
a feeling that tlie county is a good place in which to live? After 
all, the assessor may say, “These questions are matters that should 
interest every citizen, cspedally the local boards.of commerce, and 
arc not really a part of my business.” However, these matters are 
the business of the assessor because the valuation in the aggregate 
is not an individual but a community affair and as such must Include 
the entire situation in the county. 

To equalize values between individuals as well as between com- 
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munitics is a significant phase of the assessor’s work. In our prac- 
tice the assessor can act as an advisor to the county board. Nev- 
ertheless, since the members of the board may be intent on holding 
down assessments in order that the county will pay as little of the 
state tax as possible, the assessor’s advice may not be asked or 
heeded. This attitude is not one that can be called scientific; it is 
rather a sort of hit or miss policy that is used largely for protecLoa 
of classifications of property and of individuals. 

The status of county assessors has little opportunity for improve- 
ment cx(Kpt through the support and help of the state tax com- 
mission. This support can come only when the local assessors see 
eye to eye with the state authorities, both having in mind the 
larger service to the local county and to the state. They then art 
determined to follow the law and to make the best assessments 
that can be made in spite of the handicaps of tradition, of practice, 
of ability, and of fun^ to be bad for the work. There U a tcndcnc)' 
on the part of local administrators to blame the stale authorities 
for any disturbances that may arise in the local assessments. Com- 
plete frankness and full cooperation on the part of all are essential 
to the administration of the law. In the long run such procedure 
is good politics. 

Our taxing system is made up of many conflicting features and 
old processes. It may be a long time before we reach the almost 
Utopian situation of tax la%vs that will be completely coordinated 
and adjust«l to the activities and business of the people. However, 
thinking about these problems and discussing the issues invoh'sd 
will bring results in time. 

Since 1917 there have been at least six practically complete 
changes made In our Kentucky tax laws. In the year 1917 R speoi* 
session of the legislature considered for more than a month th- 
ably presented report of a commisrion appointed to bring in a tax 
code. The main features of this report were adopted and wert 
made a part of the law. The tinkering which began two years htsc 
has continued. To recognize now what was considered a very 
law at the time of its passage is almost impossible. The state has 
practically gi^’en up the real property tax, but despite an incom® 
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tax It still taxes personal property in the form of household goods,' 
equipment of the farmer, and small possessions. In fact the taxes 
of today tend to discourage thrift and industry by placing undue 
burdens upon enterprise. 

Such discussions could continue indefinitely j but the point I 
have in mind is that the county assessor must have some knowl- 
edge of the tax problem and should try with the help of the state 
commission to develop a real imdcrstanding of the tax question. 
I can see little chance for betterment of the taxing process until 
the hand of the state tax commission is strengthened and until 
the county tax commissioners are taken out of politics. A merit sp- 
tem based upon ability, knowledge, and administrative capaaty 
which includes of course getting on with people would bring the 
desired results. Also taxation must eventually be adnumstered as 
a state rather than as a merely local matter. We have a long way 


to go, but progress is being made. ^ ^ 

In another ten years we should see county commissioners on 
the merit system, a fairly satisfactory code of tax laws enacted, and 
the state commission strongly intrenched as an admimstrauv 
agency. Since the state will then be out ot debt, taxes w,ll be ad- 
justed to the business and lives of the people. When Aese A. g 
come to pass, Kentucky should move forward rapidly. The ot.zens 
of *e commonwealth will Am rejoice m many soaal ““"'P''*' 
mentsj a real educational system, well bu, It ™=>s “vcr the whole 
of the state, and a penal and charitable orpm^non ^ 
Ae equal of any in the United States wall 
benefits come to pass, Ae tax commKsioners of the 
have been alert and intaiigen. and consaemtous, ran Au hful y 
say Aat they have had an impormnt part .n the great forward 


movement of our state. 
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The Tax Commissioner, Yesterday and Today 

Address to the Naaonal Assoaadon of Tax Administrators, 
Lexington, Kcntuckj', June 9, 1941 

The change in attitude and viewpoint in regard to many political 
and governmental questions in the nation, the state, the county, 
the dt)', the town is apparent to all of us. It is difficult to reconcile 
the position of tu'cntj'-five years ago with the slttiation of today. 
An increase of at least 300 per cent In the cost of present govern- 
ment over that of thirty years ago — and in some of the states the 
increase is even greater — confronts us with the problems of more 
revenues and higher taxes and of the necessity of spending the 
money effectively. 

A different conrept of our obligations has appeared because we 
have learned the possibility of doing things cooperatively that can- 
not be done individually. For instance, we are beginning to recog- 
nize more fully than we have heretofore our duty to the wards 
in our state institutions, to the blind and the indigent persons, to 
the matters of education and of social adjustment. Moreover, our 
natural resources and agriculture arc organized today and are ac- 
cepted as national responsibilities. For years funds for the support 
of education and of the wards of the slates have been in our budg- 
ets. Now' certain other budget expenditures appear for practically 
the first dme. Take the questions involved in government pensions, 
in expansion of the sodal welfare lurivities of the state, in th® 
obligation the state owes to the underprivileged childrenj nil of 
these claims arc now accepted, and the people arc accordingly czUsC 
upon to find the nccKsary fauids to meet the cost of providing far 
them. 

One might say that in a group of tax coimnissioners the at- 
titude and the effort look to the raising of revenue. Naturally with 
a good deal of relief new sources of revenue are welmmed wher- 
ever they can be found. The problem of finding more money gro^^ 
constantly with the development of expenses of maintaining gt>^' 
ernmeaL Where will additional revenue be discovered? The situa- 
tion requires an increasing amoum of study and careful analj"®^ 
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of the structure of govemment. The dajjger is that the tax 
administrator will be so intent on the production of revenue that 
he will overlook the fundamental sodal adjustments that must 
come with any added taxing procedure. 

In administration of taxes the drift is toward specialization. In 
many state .departments one person devotes his whole time to 
inheritance taxesj others are concerned with licenses, income taxes, 
corporation franchises, and the like. Because many of these men 
have never made a study of the whole tax problem, the larger 
phases may be overlooked unless there « some way to bring the 
knowledge of the specialists into a pool. From this reservoir tax- 
ing officers may draw information in regard to the various taxes 
and also in regard to the effect of the tax payments upon the 
community and state. 

1 make bold to suggest that the state taxing departments should 
hold seminars frequently to discuss the theoretical principles of 
taxation. Otherwise, tax administration tends to bog down and so 
fails to adjust taxes to changing social conditions. 

When a latvj-er comes before a tax commission, he reflects the 
view of his client and expects to show that his ideas are correct in 
the matter of placing a tax on the property of his client. The 
lawyer is an important dtizen who wants to do the right thing} 
)'et in the position he occupies as iJjc reprcscnt-itive of another per- 
son, he urges the narrow interpretation of the law in the hope that 
a decision favorable to him will be made. The business man par- 
ticularly in the field of manufacturing regards taxes as a per- 
sonal matter because his business may be hampered by the amount 
of taxes he pays. Then, there is the politician who tries to make 
the government a going concern under the two party sj-stem; he too 
has his view. His object is to get the money by taxadon in order 
that his party can produce results and please the public. Here are 
four groups of nicn who are conamed with the wclffire of the state 
and who, because their interests arc opposed, become farther and 
farther apart in the serious consideration of tax problems. 

It is essential that there shall be a broad understanding be- 
tween men in business and in goveroment in order that the social 
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phW and piacu^ o£ Uie 

done by the sUte-wiU be recognized and J 

who follow the puiYiiit of the law, those engaged 

:H„adndnb.erthehw,andtho.whob«pthe^^ 

tion going must contribute to each other them ^ 

tilons^of a state and of taxation 

understanding the tax commissioner wdl not be ^ ^ 

parasiteorasaperscn interfering with thebestmter^o^b^- 
but wiU be looked upon as a soaal agency who 
beyond compare in the growth and development of the s^^ 
When I was on the tax commission in Minne^ta, I 
talking with a group of men about the matter of taxes. OM 
who had a clothing store was obnoxious m 1^ attimd., ^ 
ing that the tax authorities were “robbing’ ^ 

of such comment by die merchant. I turned to him and 
that he did not pay any taxes. He was as mad a I 

in a long time and of course demanded that 1 tell h 
reached such an outrageous conclusion. “The taxK you W 
eluded in the price of the clothing which you s'U- 
him if that was not true. He reluctantly answered, T , ^ 

mitted that he tried to incorporate taxes as wcU “ “ 
clerk hire into the price. His abUity to do this depended upo.a ^ 
petition and upon his competence in handling e usin ^ 

carrying on. This merchant passed the tax on to the rom 

he paid an income tax, that tax fell upon him as an mdii i 

in his business the tax was paid by the buyer. 

What are the implications of the whole matter or ' • . 

is the ta-xr Where does it rest? Who pa>-s it? Unl^ rather 
placed in a fair sort of way, discontent which may lead 
serious consequences later on will surely arise. -.Pents of 

My feeling today is that tax administrators must be 
taxation. Although in their busy lives to give the 'b“iy 
the attention that should be given may be I’ 
nevertheless the finance officers must understand and kno" 
suits of work done by students in the field of taiauoa f ^ 
understanding of the problems, and they are many, the w 
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spent that twelve months trying to do four things. The first of these 
was to acquire a social and economic understanding of the state 
of Minnesota, the kinds of industries, the incomes and outgo^, and 
the costs and methods of government. Another consideration was to 
reassess properties in the state so that a greater equality in the 
tax burden might prevail. A third goal was to provide a more ef- 
fective administration of the assessments and collection of taxes in 
the state. And the result of all the foregoing was to formulate a 
law by which personal property, money, notes, and mortgages 
might be taxed at a regular rate of three or four mills on the one 
hundred dollars. 

When the commission presented its report to the legislature, 
fifteen different recommendations were on the list. The legis- 
lature in the kindness of its heart passed two of them. 

Looking back at that first year, I have come to feel that the 
legislature was right. At each session after that as the members of 
the legislature acquired more confidence jn the taxing machinery, 
other suggestions were adopted and accepted until today Minne- 
sota has a good system of taxation understood and upheld by the 
people of the state. 

To look at the future is a prophetic procedure limited by time 
and by ability to understand. We may expect, it seems to me, a 
decrease in incomes due to heavy taxation and higher prices, an 
enormous increase in federal and state taxes, and a movement to 
make the federal government the responsible agency for the col- 
lecting of many of the taxes now <x>llected by the states. This 
latter procedure will result from the advisability of having the 
same methods of administration over the entire country. Moreov^, 
we may anticipate a marked increase in governmental activities 
such as the TVA and an advance in cooperative movements mak- 
ing possible the wider distribution of agricultural products through* 
out the land. Along with these changes I think that there will be 
a decided trend towards an improvement of the taxing machinery- 
If I were Governor of a state — and I hasten to proclaim that 1 
have no desire to be Governor — I should say, ‘‘The first thing 
I want is a thoroughgoing, honest, just administration of taxes 
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m order that the income of the state may be as regular and as ef- 
fectr^'e and as plentiful as it can be in all fairness.” I should place in 
the finance department the best men I could find^ and I should 
hope by so doing that the staff would be continued on from year 
to year as long as the personnel xns effective because the business 
side of the state should not be disturbed with each administra- 
tion. A depleted treasury and a mortgaged state do not make for 
successful government. Kentucky, as you doubtless know, will 
soon be entirely free from debt. To Governor Chandler, to Gov- 
ernor Johnson, and to their finance departments go the praise and 
gratitude for this at one time seemingly impossible achievement. 

The trend is decidedly, I believe, in the direction of bringing 
intss government faithful, well-trained men and women, who arc 
students of taxation, of administration, of other affairs of the state. 
From these effective and honest men and women will come better 
government and, as a result, a more enlightened and enlivened 
dtizenry. In (he hands of yt)u as tax administrators rests a large 
part of the success of this hopeful enterprise. 



PART VII 
DEMOCRACY— OUR 
HERITAGE 


Democracy~Our Heritage 

Excerpt from speech to the Paris, Kentucky, Rotary Cluh, 
February 26, 1936 

Ours is a land of democracy. The faith of the founders placed the 
emphasis upon equality of opportunity. For one hundred and fifty 
years the Republic has Uv^ under the Constitution with belief 
in its citizens. Mistakes have been made, and our government has 
not always been efficientj nevertheless, the individual has con- 
tinued to enjoy freedom. 

Critidsms of democracy arc more frequent today than they were 
at the beginning of the century. Our form of government is 
charged with being ineffective, cumbersome, and expensive. In 
spite of whatever handicaps it may have, it has attained many im- 
portant results. To the credit of democracy arc beautiful buildingS) 
extensive parks, monuments, art galleries, museums, roads, sanita- 
tion, health, and, as a crowning evidence of the democradc ideal, 
a great public school system. Above alj these tangible values, 
democracy has held the gift of liberty for men. 

Now and then we hear some blusterer assert, “what this country 
needs is a dictator.” The advocate of this outrageous suggestion; 
making the usual charges against democracy and critidzing public 
offidals, berates our government on many points. Meanwhile, com- 
plaining bitterly he remains inertly indifferent to any obligation 
of dtizenship. 
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Dicutors ija\x* arisen In other Jands. Their tribe has increased 
throughout the world. In each of these countries liberty as we know 
it has ceased to be, and the individual is subordinated to the gov- 
ernment. His cud is no longer personal; he is the tool and the 
means of the state. 

In this land of ours we have the great heritage of the Anglo- 
S.ixon given to us by a thousand years of struggle. To surrender 
to a dictatorship, which may mean for a while a little increase in 
efficiency and an almost total loss in personal liberty, is to lose 
the results of our heritage. The right to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” is gone when the dictator comes. He is a poor 
ilmcrican who saj*s, “svhat this country needs is a dictator,” 



Coming and Going 

Alldress on Columbus Diff October 12, 1^2^, 

Frankfort, Kentucl^ 

F our hundred years after the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, the world Columbian Eirposition was opened in Chicago 
with pomp and ceremony’. The only evidence there of the part 
played by Columbus in the drama of world exploration was the 
presence of three ships, replicas of the Sania Maria, Pinta, and 
Nim, that had been sailed to America from Portugal. Proof of 
four centuries of progress, however, had been gathered from every 
part of the globe. Nation vied \rith nation to show its greatness to 
the millions who came to see and marvel. 

In four centuries from an America of savage people, sparsely 
inhabited, a continent had been conqueredj great ritics had been 
built} communication by rail, water, and wire established} govern- 
ments evolved} and nations created. These were accomplishments 
worthy of the wonderful exhibitions housed in beautiful buildiags? 
buildings that were the materialization of the dreams Jiving m the 
minds of the architects and artists of the land. 

The year 1893 stood midway in the course of time between the 
Franco-Prussian War and the World War. It was still five years 
before the Spanlsh-.American conflict and ten years before tnc 
Boer War would efisturb the British people. The time was one of 
peace} however the unrest due to economic conditions, the battle 
over monetary standards, and the wrangling of nations in the con- 
test for world commerce were the beginnings of the great revolu- 
tionary upheavals of the twentieth century. The achievements of 
the era were truly marvelous. Indeed it was a fitting tribute to 
the progress of four centuries that the exposition in 1 893 
before the people of the world almost unbelievable evidenas of 
the works of art and sdena. 

Not very far from the dty of Genoa in the spring of 
Christopher Columbus was bom. In many ways the century In whioh 
Columbus appeared was in its spirit not unlike that of the nine- 
teenth. It was a period of awakening. Leonardo da \^ina had 
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painted, made discoveries, created inventions, pried into the mys- 
teries of nature, and stirred the minds of men. Copernicus looked 
into the henvens and formulated the idea that replaced the Ptole- 
maic theory of the universe. The Turks by the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 closed the eastern trade routes and made the 
Mediterranean an Ottoman lake. Men of the West turned to the 
Atlantic for an outlet to the East. Marco Polo had v.s.ted Chma. 
The world was no longer flat. It was a sphere, and the way to the 
Eastu'asby the West. c 

In this thrilling fifteenth century Columbus was born. Serving 
a short time in his father’s business of carder ^d 
he became a sailor, visited the southern ports of die M'’'* 
and made voyages to England and .Hjs mterest «n.er d 

more and more in maps and globen; m h.s 

Asia beyond the seas to the West. The stoty of h.s d.sappomtments 

and voyages is known to the schoolboys of today. 

We arHctthered here in his honor to ">-7=7"“ 

f‘o glorify his courage^d^on^Fou^^^^^^^ 

CoTuXmTches on, and rtaerica j'^Xllnd atd 

heritage of a vast co-.en^^;-;^- "Lt" lor- 
cnormous tret^ures „„ k„ger a new land 

mg, and of pioneering have 
in which we bye. Columb 

nt 

has been born who will p „£ Cer- 

tion and the rearrangemcn 

many a thousand years ag .. jt Js not for nothing 

principles of World ciurt have been established 

thataLeagneof Natiomanda W^ 

in the twenueth centuiy. Beg n^ ^^^,5 

lumbus had the Pc''cep'l“„r see a^lcpublic of more than a hundred 
of America, but he could not see a Rep 
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millions of people governed by the people themselves. Just as 
Columbus had a dream of a new world of fabulous wealth, so we 
can visualize this hemisphere great and powerful in the centuries to 
come. 

Arc we failing to see, beyond that power and greatness, the 
spiritual and intellectual part America must play in international 
affairs? Arc we realizing that the world cannot again be as it has 
been in the past four centuries? It has become a different world 
even in the thirty years since the Columbian Exposition. Events 
move fast, and inventions open the way to new accomplishments. 
Because of steamship, cable, radio, and railroad, it is a smaller 
world than Columbus’ world. It is more difficult than his world, 
more complicated, and mere intricate. It is a world in which men 
must sec as they have never seen before, a world In which thought 
and vision must rule, a world which must banish savagery and l«ini 
to govern itself lest the great Frankenstein of sdcntific discoveries 
which it has made fall upon it and destroy it. 

Columbus came. He knew not to what his journc>‘S might take 
him. The goal to which w'e arc moving may also be mfinltcly 
greater than that which we anticipate. However, the qualities of 
vision, courage, persistency, and intelligence that led Columbus 
in his day arc just as necessary now as then. Said the Proverbs of 
old, “Where there Is no vision, the people perish”; so too Amcnca 
must have vision as she goes into the future. 


The Fourth of July 

Radio address over WHAS, July 4, 1929 
I SAT the other day In a grandstand overlooking a parade ground. 
In the middle of the field a great flag staff supported the stars and 
strips lazily floating in the air. Now and then the wind extended 
the flag showing the thirteen stripes and the forty-eight stars and 
the red, white, and blue of our national colors. High in the sky the 
clouds, tinted with cerulean blue, purple, pink, and even red, 
formed and marched in gorgeous processions. 
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This magnificent view of the flag as it floated that afternoon 
in the sunshine seemed to parallel the place of the Umted States 
of America in the affairs of the world. A mental p.cture formed 
in my mind of the progress, the hopes, the ideals, and the accom- 

plishmcnts of a people. r , v • raf 

This is the Fourth of July, the anniversary of the beginning of 
our national life. One hundred and fifty-three yearn have pajed 
since the day, now celebrated as the birdiday of the nahon, h^ its 
origin. Much has happened in that time. The 
country has expanded to the Pacific Ocean and into fte islands of 
rslas. The people have grown in number from three melons 
m ole hundred and twenty-five millions. The S-™'' 
and administered in a feeble way, is now vigorous “ 

cepted by the people, and respected abroad. The growth has been 

™To us "wer today, the li.U= beginnings of the United 

10 US, a ijTWb p Indeed but they were freighted 

State in >776 hundred and fifty years 

tlonal holiday quietly “ 'brated by the inn 

the community. It is days when the 

the sons and 8™dsons of A h 
nation was m the making na » 

have become less vivid and happened when Ac 

There is then jusufiratio , ^ hy Ae Continental Con- 

Declaration of Independence siwation in 

gress and Ae Ac MoAer Country had 

the colonies m pohtical r ^„j^„aon for several years 

been under mticism b ip h,a 

Early in 1776 th= ,;on; it remained, however, 

proposed a resolution calling Continental 

for RiAard Henry c„Iomesarc, and ofaRight ought to 

Congress “That these United t^o j„h„laams of MassaAusetts 
be. Free and Independent State. John 
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seconded the resolution. This was on the seventh of June, 177^* 
Debate followed. The conservatives were astonished, and the pro- 
ponents, sensing the necessity of agreement, accepted the postpone- 
ment of action for three weeks. 

Meantime, a committee consisting of Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Uv- 
ingston %vas appointed to draft a resolution j and Thomas Jefferson 
was asked to write the statement. Jefferson thus became the author 
of the Declaration of Independence. Without w'aiting for the com- 
mittee resolution, Congress voted on the second of July, 177^ 
the Richard Henry Lee motion, “That these United Colonies arCj 
and of a Right ought to be. Free and Independent States.” Ten 
states voted affirmatively. New York did not vote and Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware cast divided votes. The Jefferson resolutioa 
being completed, the report of the committee was presented to 
Congress on the fourth of July. The resolution was adopted on 
that day, but the vote was not finished until the ninth of J^Y 
when the New York legislature voted yes. However, delay m 
carrying the record to Philadelphia held back the announcement 
of the aaeptance of all the states until the fifteenth of that month. 

No signatures were attached to the document on the fourth of 
July} and it was not until the second day of August, 1776 that 
the instrument we call the Declaration of Independence was signed 
by the representatives of the colonies. There was one excepdon m 
the ease of Thomas McKean, who did not sign on that date. His 
signature was not attached until 1781 when by act of Congmss 
he was allowed to sign the famous resolution because he had been 
present on the second of July. 

Jefferson^s draft and the resolution when it was adopted in 
final form were practically the same. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence consists of three parts: a statement of the political pnn- 
ciples upon which the new nation was foimdedj a long list 
charges against the King of Great Britain; and the dcclaraCioa 
“That these United Colonies arc, and of a Right ought to be, Free 
and Independent States” with the closing solemn statement that 
“with a firm reliance upon the IVotection of a Divine Proridenc^ 
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we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our 
sacred Honor." 

By this Declaration of Independence "a state for the first time 
in history founded its life on democratic idealism, pronouncing 
governments to exist for securing the happiness of the people and 
to derive their just powers from the consent of the governed." 
The American Revolution tvas a democratic movement, and this 
document was the instrument which set forth the principles of the 
Revolution. It gave the people recognition equivalent to promises 
which, as fast as the new government was instituted, were con- 
verted by the written Constitution into rights. All these principles 
are set forth in the first part of the second paragraph of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It has been read and repeated many 
limes, and it should be learned by every American. 

"Wc hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator witli certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these arc Life, Liberty, and the 
pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, Covermnents are 
insdtuted among Men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. That whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive to these ends, It is the Right of the People to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundations upon such principles and organizing Its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness.” 

Many things have been said about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It has even been called “a document of platitudes." In 
reply to this comment Madison said the object of the instrument 
was not to discover truths but to assert them and to implement the 
purposes for which the people were striving. The fathers of the 
Revolution having in mind economic and political changes gave 
to the people of this land an ideal principle for the government 
of the nation. 

The formulation and adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were received with enthusiasm throughout the colonies. 
When the news was announced, the Liberty Bell, which is now a 
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saaid emblem enshrined in Independence Hall in P^lIade^Pto. 
rann out the good news. The rejoidng was widespread; *e mil » 
bonfires were made, and feasts were held to hon- ^e 
Lcosion. The contrast of a Fourth of July today w ith the celebra^ 
tlons of an earlier time is indeed apparent. To make a ‘Jjj 

have much oratory are not necessary; however, 
keep in our own hearts the significant truths set forth in th 
ration of Independence. 


The Greatest Sin in America 

Chspcl ulk. North Carolina College (or Women, Greensboro, 
November, 1931 

Thinking about what I should say to you on an 
this, I decided that 1 should talk to you about the greatrat 
America, What in your own mind is the greatest sin in 
Some of us might say that it is the disregarding of *e “ “ 
law. There are others who would say that the violauon ot t ^ 
is much like the violation of the colonial att which mea 
America and that they arc bound by duty to break it. lha 
point I do not concede or accepL There arc othere who woiU 
that playing cards is the greatest sin bcca^ it is associat 
gambling and that when you bet upon racing you arc coronu n 
one of the chief sins of America. Others might say that pro 
and the debasing of the mind by the use of obscene words may 
the greatest sin. One might say, too, that theft of money 
property by officers high in the public confidence of the con^ 
or the stealing of money from orphans and widows is possi Y 

greatest sin. _ . v I saV 

Without elaborating further upon these viewpoints, may 
that I have fixed in my own nund that the greatest sin m 
is disloyalty, not disloyalty to country in the usi^ sense 
most Americans are loyal to their flag and to their country, 
of them are loyal to the Constitution in so far as they 
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tlimg about it and understand it. Most of them arc law-abiding in 
the main. Nevertheless there is a spirit of disloyalty runmng 
through our American people. ... » 

A man is disloyal who accepts a public office and “ 

sdfish interests or to the interests of a special group at the cKt 
and at the eitpense of the people of the commonivealth. Where 
ever that man may be, that man is dislopl to his own consaence, 
This coL“ry. to lis oad. of office, and to his el ow ^tem He 
is disloyal to the posterity that is to come m that he has 

Tr:rrt;:f^:^a.ea.businessm™i^ 

heart and mind and the best of the training that is m him in order 

who in his capacity as a leader of youth 6;!= 

that he possibly ran, who fa s to o > 

fads to take into „„ght to be in his 

reH”^;: the -P-bllity. .h= opportunity, and the 

those for which she came ' , ber parents, to 

loyal to •'otaelf. to 

oUi;r:rr“ffircmcnU.andthepurposeswhichweonght.o 

have before US. :« America of a people faced 
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loyalty in heart and purpose to the things we arc trying to do is 
required of all. 

The lawyer, for instance, who accepts his client's fee and who 
abuses his confidence debases the law. He is disloyal to his client, 
to his community, to the state, and to himself. The legislator who, 
accepting the obligations of representing his community and of 
legislating for his state, fails to carry out by the use of his mind, 
the use of his conscience, the use of such abilities as he possesses 
the trust imposed in him is disloj-al. Because he has failed to do the 
very best for the state, to push aside venal things, and to work for 
the accomplishment of his commonwealth, he has committed a 
great sin. 

To me the greatest sin of our time here in America is not the 
violation of this or that law, though there is disloyalty associated 
with such violation, but rather the feeling that we as individuals 
may have personal advantages, that we may get certain results from 
our failure to meet the obligations of the community in which we 
live. We hope to obtain some sort of selfish benefits in the fonn 
of money, of prestige, of standing, or of whatever it may be through 
our deficiency in coming up to the requirements that are placed 
upon us. 

In all of these American colleges, a thousand or more scatter^ 
throughout the land, arc a million and a quarter students who, jf 
they were filled with the spirit of loyally, could bring to pa^ 
this great nation of ours almost any result that might be desired. 
Here in our commonwealths we have difficult problems. These 
problems require that we shall think, that we shall use our minds, 
that we shall be Informed, and being informed that we shall try 
to do the best we can by our attitudes, by our influence, and by onr 
purpose to bring about the highest good of our communiues. 
If ^e college students, for Instance, are not to have that high 
ethical viewpoint regarding their responsibilities, then the coHcg^ 
have not met the situation for which they were created. Yet h 
is not in the colleges alone that this loyalty can be brought about 
but also through the community, the church, the home. It fr 
essary for the student to bring into her relationships everywhere 
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as a student, as a member of a community, asamemberofa family 
this sense of loyalty. Then she is a loyal citizen of her common- 
wealth and of her nation. 

The other day one of the newspaper editorials in my state de- 
plored the fact that a constitutional amendment had failed to pass 
because it had not received the minimum number of votes required 
by law. In one city out of a hundred and twenty thousand voters, 
some thirteen thousand voted on the amendment. The amendment 
concerned a constitutional convention. The paper went on to say 
that it was depressing indeed to realize that, m a tune like 
in regard to a matter so important, only one-ten* of the voters 
in that dty should express themselves eiAer pos.bvely or nega- 

“'f ihink that one reason for *is seeming inertia is we no 
longer have fervent discussion of poliucs m toenca. In ^ 
*e Revolution and of the formation of the “ 

was discussing the quesdon of *e Co-bmuoni What it mean 1 
How was it to work? How it was to get on! How it could actually 
be ITihed! For many, many yrttrs before 
lion of the Consdtudon, political dm^ion 
prevalent in Ameria. Th; " w 7 b ^"n t 

Purchase, the problems leading to the war ^ , 

public opinion. »vi»o as early as 1890, no con- 

Since the ° ^ exception of die eighteenth and nine- 

stitutional quesuom with t J ^,,ted controveisy. 

teenth amendments have ar^n and pur- 

We have stopped “ '"S become a people of 

poses. The state ^ ^ ..„h« y’ and of oUowIng gov- 
acqniescence, of merely ““f ® ^ or modificadon. We 

ernment to go ‘ J’ , ^ ,fe commonweal*, and 

aUow certain groups to eourtol *e *v^ , 

' the nation with a consequ 
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to them Without thinking very much about it. No democracy can 

continue on. such a basis. _ „ -rtpnpfhin? 

One of the obligations of college students is to 
about the history of their country, to understand the 
both of the states and of the nation, and to keep 
rights, privileges, and liberties. To do this --te 
sponsibilities of dtizenship. Where and when we 
meet those obligations, we are disloyal m prmaple, in i 
in conscience to the fundamental purposes that n^e us a ' 
So I say that the great difficulty which confronts us hm m 
America today is the sin of disloyalty. Other ^ 
us, or, if they do, we may have no part in them. To th . ^ 

we arc indiSerent to our business obligations, to our * ” 
professional men and women, to our opportunities « co eg ^ 
dents, and to our duties as citizens of the nation, we have 
our responsibilities and we are disloyal to the best 
ought to prevail. Our hope is as time goes on that in this 
life may develop a more enlightened conscience, a Jo er a ^ 
a higher ethical purpose that will make us not disloyal u ^ 
to ourselves, to our fellowmen, to our state, and to our nan 


The Engineer and Society 

Summary of commencement address, Chiyder Engineering Insom 
Detroit, Michigan, June, 1934 

Those things that we think of as typical of the 

such as great inventions, modem nuichines, and the roe 1 

complishments, had their beginnings in small ways 

The clock was the forerunner of the great machines of today* 

through perfection of gears, pinions, and escapements have 

motors of the present become a reality. 

Behind these machines are to be found the scientists whose 
the inventors have made into a practical whole. The radio , 
realization to Clark, Maxwell, and Hertz. The dynamo req 
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the principles developed hy Faraday before it could reach the pos- 
sibilities now inherent in it. Out of such bcgmnmgs came the great 

industrial age of which we speak in terms of awe. 

Social and economic attitudes and adaptations have not followed 
the enormous mechanical advances. We still have slums, and pov- 
erty raises its head among us. Everywhere men are usmg a soaal 
organization produced by earlier ages and not adapted to foe time 
in which we live. The automobUe is hampered by mads b^t for 
old usage. Our towns still cling around centers mafang livmg dif- 
ficult and a satisfactory life for the mass of mankind almost tm- 
possible. Our taa systems adhere methods in “ 

s-r SI .i - 

are way beyond our most extensive uw 

thus fettered by an old and outworn system. He cannot use the ech 

The great engin«r 

pend upon the applies on a-terred by pobtics, goveriimen- 

to the world of today. ^ educItL. If aU these look 

tal procedures, soaa or^™~"^^^ 
backward instead of to the y ^ ^ miracles 

and of the industrial „ ^„ld that is equipped 

may again come to pas w 

not only with the technical intelligent minds, the 

leisure Ld less drudgery but^lso ^fo dm m^;g^ 

spirit of adventure, and the s«^ai aiu 
to use these fadlities vrisely and w^ • 

If foe engineer is -" ““‘f^.f^l^tlon can expect from his 
fso"5mufo ll°rn\e would hupe. When the engineer realizes 
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fully that the condinons of sodety make possible the use of I& 
machines, he must of necessity do his part m the leading o 
mass of mankind to the understanding of the present ^y wi 
of its implications. The old obstacles of outgrown conditions must 
be pushed from the way of progress. Men must look to an order 
that goes along with the new techniques. Otherwise the engineer is 
merely cluttering the world with machines and remains a mechmc 
and not an engineer. ' 


We Must Know Narional Trends 

Address to Semicentennial Anniversar)- Convocation, Rollins College. 

Winter Park, Florida, No%'ember 4> *935 

Dumso the last five years, four words have 
creasing frequency in the daily press and m the periodicais. 
words are fascism, sodalism, communism, and regulation- Be ^ 
each word is a dehnition and a philosophy. 

Fasdsm has been defined by a student of the subject as the main- 
tenance of capitalism by force. Sodalism looks to the direction an 
ownership of large industries by the state. There are, ’ 

many phases of sodalism, and it Is to be found in one type or 
other in nearly every land on the globe. The conduct of 
ernment by the proletariat b the essence of commurusm, w ic ^ 
established for the benefit of all without profit and which 
state production and state distribution of the production o 
country. Regulation is a policy that frankly recognizes 
timunce of the profit system with the use of government 
tion so that industry will yield a profit, will ser\'e the peop e, 
will give scope to individual enterprise. . 

Under the prindples involved in fasasm, all classes, all orga^ 
zations, and all the people are enlisted by compubion m the 
of the state. Looked upon as an organism, the state 
transcends the individual or any group. The state is in 
only an economic unit but also a politi^ and a moral entity. 
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moral law is the state law, and the interests of individuals are sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the state. Under fascism political lib- 
erty as we know it cannot exist. Private enterprise, although recog- 
nized, is directed by the government in regard to organization, 
capital, management, labor, and output. The labor union disap- 
pears, and labor is organized under a system of guilds. 

The fascist movement in Italy was in its beginning directed 
against the socialists and syndicalists who were attempting to con- 
trol the political situation of the state. The purpose was to freeze 
the capitalist structure of society so that the older vested interests 
might be safe and might be protected a^inst the seizure of their 
property by the proletariat. Because the example of Russia was 
before them, the leaders in this eSon of the fascists had at least 
the nominal support of the capitalist group. 

Germany is another example of the fescist movement. What is 
going on in that country attracts the attention of the world, and 
what the future will be is a matter of concern to all of Europe. 
From 1871 to 1914 Germany advanced from a group of small 
states into a great world power. Germany is a country with poor re- 
sources but with a gifted and industrious population. She has been 
compelled to import raw materials used in making the finished 
goods for export, and she knows that her very existence depends 
on f oreign markets. Before 1 914 German goods were desirable but 
hardly necessary} consequently, the nation distinctly depend- 
ent upon the international situation. Although the World War up- 
set her foreign relations, yet the country had made such substantial 
recovery of its losses from the war that in 1924-1928 Germany 
had become again a considerable factor in world trade. 

The world depression, however, brought a great decline in inter- 
national commerce and caused living conditions in Germany to be- 
come almost intolerable. The attitude of the Nazis, emphasizing 
their own narrow Interests, made the situation still worse. Credit 
declined, sales went down, and Germany was faced with an unfa- 
vorable trade balance. Moreover, unemployment had been steadily 
increasing since 1928. The proletariat dissatisfaction was becoming 
desperate} the conflict between peasant and junker disturbed the 
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agricultural situation; and under the resulting economic conditions 
the great middle class lost both capital and secunty. 

FoUowing the World War, Germany had “““ish^ li 
Weimar Constitution and the Repuhlic. The democratic gro P 
control of state affairs in part because they did not 
selves and displace the old regime; the soaahst party broke dora, 
the conservatives disintegrated} and students in the umversiucs w 
could not find employment opposed the Weimar Consutuuon 
the Republic. The unfairness of the VersaiUes Treaty, as mt - 
preted by Germany, was blamed in that country for the 
breakdown in government and morale. The Nazi organiza 
took advantage of this situation and outmanoeuvred 
atives and the socialists. Since from time to time there ^ , 

threats of communism, the reaction was toward the support ° 

Nazi group led by Hitler. Hitler in turn used 
to stir the people to accept the frsdst state. In Germany a di 
ship rules the nation. . , 

Fascism in Italy, as well as in Germany, is at the ffossroads o 
new development. Will fascism move in the direction of a® 
nomic democracy with wider interest in the affairs of the state y 
the people, or will it move in the direction of a new feudalism 
which the people will become serfs of an industrial state?^ ^ 

Socialism, speaking broadly, has two particular prindpics upo 
which it stands. The first of these is that a national mir^um st^^^ 
ard of living to apply generally is to be enforced 
there will be no underprivileged people in the state. The s 
prindple of sodalism is the common ownership of the mean^^^ 
production and the democratic control of industry. Thc^e w 
produce are to have a part in the direction of the industn^j 
means of transportation and communication, as w^ as 
materials required for production, arc to be nationalized; an^ ^ 
tallstic enterprises where they cast outside of state ownership 
be controlled by constant audits of accounts and by supervisi 

the business. . •-.ence 

In England a modified form of sociaLsm has l^en m exis 
for a number of years; it has steadily grown in its power to 
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fluencc the purposes of the state. Great Britain has learned through 
its long years of experience that much can be done in modifying 
institutions while allowing the name of such institutions to go un- 
changed. Perhaps the English situation can be told briefly by citing 
‘ their governmental endeavors. They, like some of the other 
peoples, are attempting to establish a fair standard of living. Private 
property and private industry arc to be regarded as a part of the na- 
tional organization and to be carried on as cooperative enterprises 
to the extent that unfeir practices regarding wages, prices, and 
' methods will no longer continue and excessive profits will go to 
the state. The sodal provisions for the care of the people are to 
include old age pensions and insurance against ill health and un- 
employment. Taxation is to be used to bring the social surplus 
under the control of the people as represented in the national gov- 
ermnent. And, finally, the causes of war are to be removed, and 
peace is to be maintained through national cooperation. 

For sixteen yeai^ now the present regime has continued in Rus- 
sia where is to be found the longest and most complete attempt to 
bring into existence the extreme form of centralized government 
ailed communism. There is also the attempt to make an agricul- 
tural nation Into an industrial one. Classes in sodety must be oblit- 
erated, and the proletariat must be organized to deal svith a new 
Russia. Adaptations have made the plan much more suited to the 
world situation and possibly to present day human temperament 
than it was in 1917* 

In Italy and Germany where the fasdst system has been suc- 
cessful a strong middle dass stood between the proletariat and the 
control of the state. In Russia where this bulwark was missing, the 
weak middle class of the nadon was easily shoved aside. The com- 
munist party took over the revolution and thereby obtained com- 
plete control of industry. 

The problems, however, of the new Russia were by no means 
easy of solution. When the farming peasant refused to give up his 
surplus to the state, although this refusal brought on a conflict of 
authority, the national economic policy was adhered to. The early 
control of industries by workers was accomplished. Later money 
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came back into use, and now the worker is paid on the bonm ^ 
piece system. In 1927 i" order to stem the movement toward^- 
vate industry, a new social offensive was set up m 
emphasis was placed on state farming. Extended disaphne an 
control over economic life were effected by a complete system 


price fixing nnd by various taxation schemes. ^ 

Russia, in this period when she was moving from an ' 
tural nation to an industrial one, was confronted with 
workmen, a lack of skilled labor, and the deterioration “f 
ery; naturally the country suffered from a poor quahty ot ou p 
Within the last few years the industries have become ' 

dently run and are producing a fair quality of goods. ' ^ 

may be our attitude toward communism and the expenmen 
Russia, we arc forced to admit that much of interest and of acco 
pllshment has come out of that land in the past sixteen 

In an article in Foreign Affairs 'for April, 1934 Trots^ as j 
“H ow may the economic unity of Europe be guaranteed w 
preserving the complete freedom of cultural development to 
people living there? How may Europe be included within a 
ofdinated world economy?” The attempt now, he sa>’s, is to su 
orthnate that economy to the outdated nationalistic state. 

Fearful of other states and confused by the intricacy of the 
depression, statesmen all over Europe are closing the doors, p 
ing down the blinds, and developing the isolationist atti ^ 
•The spirit of self-preservation rules in the council chambers w> 
emphasis on the domination of the political body. Communi^ 
faces, it thinks, a hostile world that in the end must 
acceptance of that philosophy. Trotsky’s comments look far 
the future where there must be economic unity in Europe wi 
the preservation of the cultural heritages of the centuries. 

The spread of reactionary nationalism goes beyond the ten 
of Europe. East of Russia on her Siberian border is Manchu 
a land under the protectorate of Japan. With fifty million 
in a group of islands that possess little arable land, Japan has 
an outlet on the mainland; this she has acquired by seizure. ^ 
process of expansion goes on, with possibilities of conflict ^ 
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the Soviet Republic on the border of Manchukuo. Japan has had 
until recently a monarchy widi a constitutional parliament} but the 
rights of parliament have been subordinated, and Japan is now a 
fascist state with domination by army and navy groups. Fascism 
there has not been carried to the limits that are to be observed in 
Italy and Germany since the capital structure continues to have 
freedom as before and the organization of labor has not proceeded 
to great lengths. Hotvever, from the point of view of the condition 
of the people, Japan is distinctly fascist. A condict between fascist 
and communistic states appears to be in the making in Asia. 

Regulation is used to define what is taking place in the United 
States. In this country we are attempting to retain the framework 
of our accustomed social and economic life and to build within it 
a stable and progressive country. We desire equality and justice in 
economic life. The National Recovery Authority program with all 
of its different ramifications, with perhaps here and there some of 
the phases of socialism, and wih procedures that are strange and 
untried here shous no definite indication of putting the nation un- 
der a dictatorship. We hope to produce recovery by control through 
the processes of studying and of analyzing our problems and 
through the cooperation of labor and capital, of the government 
and tiie people. U is, in fact, a social planning process and docs 
not mean dictatorship or fascism or communism. 

Under the emergency powers of the NRA an attempt has 
been made to bring qbout cooperative action among trade groups, 
to produce united action of labor and management, to eliminate 
unfair practices, and to regulate prices and hours of labor in order 
that there may be a profit for the employer and a reasonable wage 
for the worker. In considering regulation in the United Sutes, 
one must necessarily call attention to the purposes and the necessity 
of bringing the nation to a status of recovery and of furnishing 
greater opportunities for all the people. Progress has been effected 
in both purposes. Moreover, revolution by violence may be said 
to be an academic question in the United States and probably 
will remain so for the simple reason that the determination of na- 
tional policy rests in the final analysis mth the people. 
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It is true that, although some of the factors which appear in a 
revolution may be found to exist in this country, they are not in 
sufficient force or sequence to produce a violent governmental up- 
heaval. Of the five phases in revolutionary procedures — first, d»* 
content leading to rcvoltj second, the consolidation of the revolt 
by a central group} third, the maintenance of the central group 
by force and the elimination of the discordant factions by stringent 
methods; fourth, the centralization and unification of the revolu- 
tion so that the controlling agency is in full power; and fifth, the 
setting up of a program of action — may it not be said that in the 
United States we have arrived at the last point without going 
through the disorganizing, bloody stages of the earlier periods' 

We have reached a program of aaion in the United States- ^ 
arc arulyzing and formulating tn an attempt to establish a normal 
procedure for dealing in an cftcctivc way with the problems cr 
the nation. The important part of this whole movement is the ade- 
quacy of the program which must in the final anal>*s:s be plam<i 
upon sound economic and ethical bases. 

The two bases — that of economics and that of ethics — are net 
necessarily coordinate. A sound economic organization might be 
based on slavery with economic security but without hcedoau The 
capitalistic s>'stcm provides for freedom of individual action but 
docs not suscun in itself a security of livelihood and of rnamte- 
nancc. The problem, therefore, becomes both an economic one and 
an ethical one. How arc the forces that work for productioa and 
the foro» that operate for justice to be included at the same cme 
in the framework of our government? 

That hazy and indefinite thing called the national income is a 
very important factor in the well-being of a people. This income 
is affected by tarife, wars, strikes, taxation, phil^thropy, extrav- 
agance, and government expenditures. In fact, the welfare d 
a people depends upon their work, labor, savings, and habits. Tb* 
distribution of the national income is affected by many influences 
such as laws of inheritance, systems of taxation, banking provisions, 
monopolies, distributive methods of trade, labor unions, educaao 3 » 
and standards of living. Many of these forces work automaacally , 
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Others are enforced through the power of governmentj and others 
by the control of organiaations determine where the national in- 
come shall go. Admittedly no central wisdom conceived by man 
can govern all th«e forces at one timej however, a resolution to 
understand and to guide the general movement of national fortunes 
must exist if a people are not to £dl by their own devices. 

The important point now is the fact that the desirability of such 
a purpose is generally recogniaed and that the effort is being made 
to find the procedure that will open the enigma of national and 
world economic conditions. Although the method of trial and 
error is costly and disappointing, yet in the absence of accepted 
methods it may be all that can be hoped for now. Dependence 
in these changing times upon a formula that may have worked well 
in the past will spell failure because both ethical and economic 
considerations are in the present problem. 

Vast numbers of the population of this great nation are under- 
privileged^ ill fed, and badly housed. The underlying cause of un- 
rest is the horrid uncertainty of wage payments which in turn 
brings on makeshift devices to keep life going. The nation, there- 
fore, must enforce housing regulation^ sanitation, safety of life 
and provide means of caring for the unfit, the incapacitated, and 
the old. These are ethical considerations on an economic basis. The 
government must also see that justice is done and that fraud and 
dishonesty arc eliminated in order that the national income cannot 
be raided by those wl\o are not entitled to the shares that they take. 
This is a tremendous program, ethical in intent but dependent 
squarely on the solution of the economic problems of the United 
States. 

Various proposals for realizing this course have been made, such 
as the raising of wages, the staggering of work, the creating of em- 
ployment, and the placing of withdrawn laborers on the dole. The 
New Deal In part is based upon the notion that high wages and 
high prices will produce prosperityj however, there must be a 
profit for the producer and security for the worker. ^Vag^ are 
fundamentally related to prices. It is impossible to pay more than 
is produced, and nothing can set this economic law aside. Capital 
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wiU not be ocoimulated. nor will it operate, without a profit. Tbc 
accepted way out is to open the means of product, on ^d raarn.^ 
the idea of a fair wage that will not be subjected to the 
ties of the old procedure. How to accomplish this is, as 1 tmra 
of it, the problem of our country. Neither fasasm nor comm ‘ • 
is the answer. Only guidance, hard thinking, careful action. 


patience will solve the difficulties. • j ti,e 

In Italy, in Germany, and in Russia a certain group sei 
power of government and used that power to bend the econonE 
organization to the wishes of the group. Thus fascism is a gro P 
capitalistic movement, and communism is a group prole^an 
The United States of America in her desire to maintrin the origin^ 
structure of democracy is not willing to permit the government 
fall into the hands of any one group. Through modification 
regulation the United Sutes of Amcrira hopes to realiM that 
of the founders of our nation, “Equality of opportunity for au. 
and that belief of a later American, “Govertunent of the peop e, 
by the people, for the people.” 


Drifts in National Living 

Address to the National Coundl, General Federation of^ Women s Clals, 
Mmzu, Florida, April 29 , 193^ 

1 s T K E book, The Bridge of San Luis i?ey, by Thornton ^ 

Brother Juniper b left ihsconsolate and greatly 

the bridge falls carrying with it some of his friends and 

antts into the chasm below. He cannot understand why G 

punbhed these friends of his, and he feeb that there must be so® ^ 

thing behind the tragedy which can only be explained by 

sins of those who were destroyed- Firm in hb belief that G 

only for reasons, he begins a careful investigation of ^ 

the people who were killed when the bridge fell. He 

story of the great kdy and her maid, looks into the life of _ ^ 

Pio, and searches out the hbtory of the others even to the cormfij, 
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and goings of the muleteer who lc»t his life when he started to 
cross the bridge. 

At the end of his investigations he finds that none of these 
people had committed great sinsj Aey had their peccadilloes, and 
some strajdngs from the path of righteousness were all that he 
disojvcrcd. They were a rather kindly group, friendly, courageous, 
and on the whole helpful. Why then did God destroy them? The 
only conclusion that he could come to was that some things were 
beyond the understanding of human knowledge and that there was 
some purpose that the individual mind could not see. So he came 
to the conclusion, that God acts in mysterious ways unknown to 
man. 

In our own land the bridge across the economic chasm which 
lies between prosperity and industry fell tn the great depression. 
It carried with it many persons, fortunes, and possessions. It was 
SI catastrophe that cast the nation into gloom, slowed up its activities 
everywhere, and brouglit a feeling of chaos and uncertainty to mil- 
lions .of people. 

Some asked why this edamky had been brought upon us. We 
are on the whole a God-fearing people, they said} we have tried 
to do right. We have followed to the best of our knowledge the 
purposes of naUonal life. Others knew pretty well what the reasons 
were for the difficulties and why the disaster had fallen upon the 
nation. They pointed out the errors that had been committed, the 
mistakes that had been made, and the follies that stood in the way 
of understanding. They showed the nation drunk with wealth-get- 
ting. Some prescribers went farther and said the only way out of 
the situation was to bring In a powerful, competent man who could 
tell the people what to do. The type of government which we have 
and the ideas that wc possess, the whole attempt to rule the nation 
by a debating society, they declared, had failed} and there was 
need of direction. They spoke of dictators and proclaimed that 
democracy had broken down and had covered itself with graft and 
misdirection. 

There were those who turned the pages of history and looldng 
through the letters of Lord Macaulay found one to the Honorable 
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H. B, Randall of New York. Bearing the date of May 23, 1857, 
this letter of naming written nearly eighty years ago pointed cut 
clearly what Macaulay prophesied would happen to us. In this 
letter Lord Macaulay declared that in his opinion the placing of 
the supreme authority of the state in the possession of the majcric)’ 
of the citizens is to put It into the hands of the “poorest and most 
ignorant part of society.'^^j moreover, he maintained that “institu- 
tions purely democratic must sooner or later destroy liberty cr 
dvilizadon, or both.” He specihed that in France the Rc^’clu- 
tion of 1 848 attempted to establish a pure democracy. “During a 
short time there was a strong reason to expect a general spoliauoa, 
a national bankniptc>’, a new partition of the soil, a maximum cf 
prices, a ruinoxis load of taxation laid upon the rich for the pitr- 
pose of supporting the poor in idleness . . . Happily,” he wrote, 
“the danger was avertedj and now there is a despotism, a sileol 
tribune, an enslaved pressj liberty is gone, but civilization has been 
saved.” 

He was writing in 1 857, it is to be remembered: “I have not tfc« 
smallest doubt that if we had a purely democratic govenusec* 
here, the effect would be the same. Either the poor would plurd«f 
the rich, and dvUization would perish, or order and propeit)' 
would be saved by the strong military government and beerty 
would perish.” Continuing, he said, “You may think that 
country enjoj-s an exempdea from these evils. I will frankly owa 
to you that I am of a very different opinion. Your fate I believe to 
be certain, though It is deferred by physical cause. As long as 
have a boundless extent of ferrile and unoccupied land, 
laboring populadon will be more at ease than the laboring p®?'^' 
Uoa of the Old Worldj , . , But the time will come when 
England will be as thickly populatai as Old England- Wages 
be low, and will Huctuate as mudi with you as with us. You will 
have your Manchestere and Biiminghams. Hundreds and theu- 
sands of artisans will assuredly be somedmes out of work- 
your institudons will be fmrJy brought to the test. Distress every- 
where makes the laborer mutzsous a nd discontented, and inclines 
him to listen vrith eagerness to agitators who tell him that it s a 
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monstrous iniquity that one man should have a million -while an- 
other cannot get a full meal.” 

In England, he wrote, “The supreme power is in the hands of 
a class, numerous indeed, but select of an educated . . . deeply 
interested in the security of property and the maintenance of order. 
Accordingly, the malcontents are firmly yet gently restrained . . . 
The bad time is got over without robbing the w^thy to relieve 
the indigent ... I have seen England three or four times pass 
through such critical seasons as I have described. 

“Through such seasons the United States will have to pass, in the 
course of the next century, if not of this. How will you pass through 
Uiem? I heartily wish j’ou a good deliverance ... It is quite plain 
that your government will never be able to restrain a distressed 
and discontented majority. For with you the majority is the gov- 
ernment, and has the rich, who are always a minority, absolutely 
at its mercy. The day will come when ... a multitude of people will 
choose the legislature ... On one side is a statesman preaching 
patience, respect for vested rights, strict observance of pubUc faith. 
On the other is a demagogue ranting about the tyranny of capital- 
ists and usurers, and asking why anybody should be permitted to 
drink champagne and to ride in a arriage while thousands of 
honest people arc in v-ant of necessaries. Which of the two can- 
didates is likely to be preferred by the working man who hears his 
children cry for biradl, I seriously apprehend that you will, in 
some such season of advereityas I have described, do things which 
will prevent prosperity from returning} that you will act like 
people in a year of scardty, devour ail the seed corn, and thus 
make the next year a year not of sardty but of absolute failure. 
There will be, I fear, spoliation • . • There is nothing to stay you. 
Your constitution is all sail and no anchor. As I said before when 
society has entered on its downward progress either civilization or 
liberty must perish. Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the 
reins of government with a strong hand, or your Republic will be as 
fearfully plundered and laid waste by the barbarians in tlie twen- 
tieth century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth} with this dif- 
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fcrence, that the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the Roman Em- 
pire came from without. ...” 

This letter has been given rather widespread circulation in the 
United States during the last four years. Many people believe the 
letter well describes the conditions in our land, and so they looSt 
to the strong man to preserve us and hold together such civilization 
as we have. They know that liberty will be lost if the dictator 
comesj however, they are willing to give up liberty for the main- 
tenance of civilization and more probably of special privileges. 

These persons turn to the record of democracy and sec in it only 
incompetence, cumbersome government, and lack of effectiveness. 
They point to the waste of public funds, the making of unholy^ 
contracts, and the pillaging of the people by those in the possession 
of power. The cynical and mean picture that they draw un- 
doubtedly loses sight of many fim^mental things and forgets 
the story of democracy and what it has accomplished. 

There arc evidences in this world right now of what the dictator 
has done and what the people have lost when he comes into power. 
My purpose at this time is not to discuss the reasons for the appear- 
ing of dictators in many lands. To point out that they are here is 
suffident. One may turn to the story of Italy, the land of much sun- 
shine and shadow, a land that has contributed to the beautiful m 
art, music, and literature and to the enriched memory and happi- 
ness of the world. But now it is a land under a dictator. Trains run 
on time in Italy, the streets are cleaner, beggars arc banned from 
the public squares, and obscene language and profanity are for- 
bidden; but freedom does not exist in Italy. All that one has and 
is must be contributed to the state. Whatever a man says or does 
depends on the action of the state. The state fixes the moral and 
the dvU law and tells the dtizens when to come and to go. 

And again in Germany a dictator rules. One may speak of a 
people discouraged, whose self-respect is gone and who are dis- 
tressed by the economic conditions existing in the land, as a jusU' 
fication for a dictatorship; and it may be that Germany must pass 
through such a period in her history, but liberty is gone in C®*’" 
many in the democratic sense. Men are told that their lives and 
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property belong to the state. The state is the ultimate end of all 
that is. The philosophy that the highest development of the in- 
dividual Is the hope of civilization has no meaning in Germany. 
Music, philosophy, science are subordinate to the state. Religion 
is tolerated only as the instrument of the state. Liberty has dis- 
appeared. 

And if we turn to a smaller country nearer our own shores for 
another example of the dictator, we find there a nation that has 
also been forced into the surrender of its land and its rights. In 
the Dominican Republic a dictatorship exists. It may be on the 
whole a benevolent one, but it is in full control of supplies and has 
taken over monopolies of light, power, and food. All the revenues 
from these sources go into the coffers of the dictator. The ctmens 
cannot protest lest they lose what they have but roust watt pa- 
ticntly for better times. 

In other lands dictators rule, as in Japan where the people 
under a fascist government have litUe liberty in the modern sense 

°^wtdo"have difficulties in this America of ours. We are mreless 
of our citizenship and indifferent to tu obhgauons. We have for- 
gotten cur history and the long heritage that has come to « Y 
we have in America a constitutional goVOTment. We 
the happiness of the individual is the end and that the p^pose o 
the state is to forward the well-being of all he P="P>=- 
freedom to speak and to write; we have freedom of rehgtous 
thought and Ldom of assembly. These are preaous possesstons 
■ that have come to us through a long history. , j 

.or a thousand 

Lta^trtle government L secured by hard endeavor. 
NOW the Jhligation Is 
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I do not agree with the strictures which - X;™:: 

racy. I think its accomplishment surpass hose 

JatTxtend from one ocean ,o the “‘hor, samtatto” »d Wd. 
provisions that become more effiaent with the P“ S ^ j 
L among its achievements. It has founded P“^“^7^„ra- 
which guarantees to every chdd an opportumty 
tion, and it has safeguarded that opportunity in many 
given men liberty, it has given them inspiration, an h J 
*em hope. What more can any government or any sy 

ernment give to men than these benefits! c rhiiensliipi 

But we have been indifierent to the obligations o 
we have aUowed crafty persons to st^ *e power of tb 
We have ignored the management of our affairs, > ,],j 

le we h^e critieixed pubUc officers who have -cd ^ 
best they can. Fading to give them any meed “PP 
we have fallen into the bad habit of belittling our offia^s an 
government. The superfidal person who becomes hab. / 
finding is an enemy of our most cherished possessions. 
hold to the freedom that we possess and to the rights th 
And in turn we need to remember that the purpose ot 
States of America is not an end in itself but that it is “ . 
don aeated to advance the happiness of, and opporturo 
larger indmdual life. The lesson in aU of this cames over 
relationships in church, school, and the press. e n 
before us the lasting good, the great ideals, and the hentag 
nation. 

May we indeed 

“See future sons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on every side arise, 

Demanding life, impadent for the skies.” 
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'So wrote Alexander Pope in 1712. Alexis L. Wolfe made Aese 
words into a hymn in 1838. America should be the hope of her 
children. We should cling with tenacious gnp to the id^s of the 
founders who believed in equality of opportunity for all ” 
that every man and woman might live a full bfe m the United 

States of America. • . • 

It is unavailing to leave the matter here. To do so is to invite 
the dictator, the man on horsehack, to take charge. Democracy can- 
not be maintained by lip service or by prating about its values 
Democracy must be tried. It must be used. It 
government is called a representative ^ , .rLir 

the people is carried out by th.^ who are 
olacK in legislative halls and admimstrative offices. Here is the 

rrk:il:.Tr=^y=dfoT,ati thought ab^ 

is the hope of men in our um^ 

In the letter 0 „„OTunent is the majority. If that 

sively It IS X id,^ and foolish concepts, then 

^jority IS imbued .^-ive for an enlightened, 

democracy will fad. In a and with this chal- 

fltTetSVu'-ofmateri 

plcted his investigations o y 

hands of the Inqmsitmn. ^d its 

coinmitting a heresy. Ow 

hope if it gives up Its heritage ana au 
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birthright of liberty, of self government, and of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all. No such consequent can follow if we believe in 
democracy and practice reasonable procedure in carrying it on. 
Our hope is in our purpose, in education, and in the continuance of 
our ideals. These rest with us. In no other way can our great 
Republic continue. 


A Messenger from the Skies 

Summary of commexiceraent address. University of LouistTli^j 
June 6, J941 

W KEN Rudolf Hess came down from the skies and landed oa 
a Scotch meadow more than eight hundred miles from the 
where he had set his plane in motion, the world was astonished and 
agog over a rune days* wonder. Since then the comments horn 
him and the silence of his captors have not disclosed the mystsTy 
surrounding this adventure. The Germans declared he was ideal- 
istic and mildly insanej Hess sard he brought with him a 
plan, hatred of Communism, and suggestions for a world organiaa- 
donj whereas Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor and National Serv- 
ice in the British Government, told his CDuntrymen that Hess was 
a gangster who out of step with his colleague had fled the couatr> 
to Save Hs skin. Whatever may be the reason for this ainazwS 
event. It is worthwhile to examine the statements mads by Hess. 

We gather from his peace plan that Britain should stop figbtiog 
in order to save the lives of Englishmen and Germans and in order 
to inaugurate the new regime without the delay occasioned by 
continuance of vvar. That Britain might stay in her island wth part 
of her Empire intact and that she should refrain from any donu- 
nance over Europe and from any amount of trade \ritb the conO* 
neat were apparently the assumpdons of Hess’s plan. A proud 
people were to taste to the foil the dregs of defeat} they were 
keep their houses and their bodies but not their pride. This mes- 
senger from the skies declared that he was a foe of communism ^ 
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that he opposed it as a menace to Ae German way of living and to 
the German ideas. Germany must bring about a world system. 

World associations have Wen proposed long before the days of 
Hitler. The Roman State, the Holy Roman Empire, and the great 
efforts of Charlemagne were early examples of what might be 
called world orders. Twenty-live years ago Woodrow Wilson pro- 
posed and ^vas able to inaugurate an international organization 
based upon the idea of free peoples consulting together. By their 
combined power the nations of the world were to prevent war, to 
maintain freedom of the seas for the trade of the nations, and to 
work toward a gradual righting of the inequalities and wrongs in 
the world. Wc can now see what might have been accomplished 
by the League of Nations. Many of us are realizing that our par- 
ticipation in that world order might well have saved this genera- 
tion of Amerians thousands of lives and billions of dollars. 

Hitler’s world order is first a domination of Europe, West 
Asia, and Africa in which will be three classes of people, the lords 
of rule, cooperating nations, and vassal folk. These last will in- 
clude the British, Norwegians, Dutch, Finns, Poles, and the whole 
population of Africa with tJie exception of the areas of Libya, 
Morocco, and French West Afria. The rest of the W’orld is 
to be brought into subjection by Germany’s control of trade. Com- 
modities produced by the vassal folk under a system of enforced 
labor will flood the markets of the world at a price so cheap that 
the remaining free peoples will be economically powerless to com- 
pete. Not at first is there to be world conquest by arms and by 
naval power. The invasion is to be by infiltration, by propaganda, 
by restricted trade, by barter agreements. The one great nation out- 
side the new world order is to be slowly strangled. 

Against the strangulation and compelled Isolation, the forces of 
Britain stand alone in this war. We as a nation arc now in a state 
of emergency. Our nation has loosed its strength to assist with 
materials, supplies, munitions, and ships the beleaguered British 
in tlieir fight for the rights of free peoples. The situation, un- 
paralleled in world history, calls for all that we an give and do. 

In such a world you, my young friends, are to receive degrees 
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tonight from the hand of your distinguished president. It is a time 
of confusion and fear. These vrc must banish from our minds and 
hearts. Confusion about the future and fear that what we have 
may be taken from us, that our mode of living may be lost, cause 
us to stumble and to hold reservations that hamper action. Un- 
certainties and all reservations must be dismissed. Our duty is to 
know our country and what our way of life means to each of us. 
If we renew our knowledge of the United States of America, we 
can but believe in this institution of freedom and good will. We 
have forgotten our heritage and the blessings that W’e have had in 
such generous proportions through the years. May 1 urge you to 
recall these blessings, to dear your minds of confusion, and to 
eliminate fear. Then you wlU give to your country as your country 
needs, and you will deserve well the appreciation of your countr)'- 
men. 

Democracy is worth all that wc can do for it. Democracy is the 
only hope for the world you will live in. Believe in it, live it, work 
for it, and 6ght for it as our fathers did in the past. May this 
country of ours, our ship of state, weather the rough seas ahead 
and arrive safe in a glorious haven. 


Defease of Democracy- 

Address to the Southern Association o{ Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Memphis, Tennessee, December la, 1940; published 
in Southern Association QuorUrlj, May, 194I; reprinted 

The academic voice amaringly, if not a little disconcertingiy> 
waited until there was general talk about the perils to demexjacy 
before it too took up the cry “Defense of Democracy.” Could the 
colleges, feeling a security in the idea of democratic procedur«> 
have fallen into the error that, since our fathers had once and 
for all won freedom for us, the following generations did not need 
to think or do anything about the matter? Unquestionably de- 
partments of history and political science have taught the proce- 
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dures and the story of the way in which freedom was won and the 
methods of attaining and holding democracy at the beginnings of 
our national life. In our colleges democratic forms have been fol- 
lowed by faculties and student organizations teaching some toler- 
ance and a considerable amount of parliamentary law. But some- 
thing has been wanting. 

The enthusiasm of the men of an earlier day for the democratic 
forms of government is not so much in evidence as it once was. The 
recent election, in which nearly fifty millions of our people took 
part, demonstrated that there was sympathy with die democratic 
procedure; however, the extent of fervor for, and belief in, the 
democratic way and its results is wholly a matter of conjecture. A 
lack of confidence in democracy is shown in speeches, editorials, 
articles, and books which voice cynidsm or downright pessimism 
about the future of the American state. This doubt has attained 
magnitude and significance in the twentieth century and has been 
reenforced and intensified with the decline of the democrades in 
Europe under the iron heel of the fascist states. It was encouraged 
moreover by the disillusionment following the World War. 

That state may be called democratic in which the majority rules 
without the coerdon of minorities. The form of government is not 
the important factor in the definition of democracy whether it be 
the Greek dty state, the Swiss republic, or our own federal gov- 
ernment. The significant dement is that the people rule and by 
their action control the purposes, objectives, and spirit of the state; 
if that is the case, the state is then a democracy in the political sense. 
In our own government, based as it is on the ideal of the rights 
of every individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, we 
can have democracy only when those rights are maintained in cul- 
tural and economic as well as in political relations. 

The democratic government that we have today has been long 
in the making. Nearly a thousand years is the story of the Anglo- 
Saxon growth and development of the democratic idea; and years 
before the Anglo-Saxon took the first steps tow-ard self-govern- 
ment, the Greeks and the Hebrews made valuable and lasting con- 
tributions to this great ideal. In England as long ago as 1215 the 
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knights and barons wrested from King John ^ 

That document, the keystone of English constituuonal la , 

ItdiLewgliaranteLofrightsandlihertiesbutres^ 

laws and liberties. It placed limitations upon the 
denied the right to imprison without legal > P ' j 
property of subjects, and guaninteed speedy 
Magna Charta was in fact a national ^ 4 uart king in 

The Petition of Rights was exacted from ‘''= f 
l6a8. This step toward larger English lilKrties ma e o 
and gifts to the crown unbwful, forbade bllleUng o P ’ 
emphasized that no freeman could be imprisoned wi 
and prohibited the use of martial law m ume of 
cessel of Charles 11 brought a of 

detention of prisoners, culminaung in the ■ j5Sors, 

1 679. Another Stuart king tried to carry on as had his predec^'?- 
but the Revolution of 1688 replaced him with a 
,689 an act known as the Bill of Rights was 
Under this act the King without the consent of 
not able legally to set aside laws, levy taxes, ^ 

in time of peace. The act provided also that Hon 

should have freedom of speech in Parliament without q 
elsewhere. Furthermore, to guard the libertiB of the pe p 
Bill of Rights made unlawful the holding of speaal co 
requiring of excessive bail, or the interfenng 'f* ^ 
of jurors. Through the years tvas developing a body ot 
Law, which the King was compelled to recogmze as grea 

Whh Ab background of liberties gained by degrees 
centuries, the English colonists brought to the ^ ^ 

men Law, the BiU of Rights, the tmt of ttbcB Corpus, 
determination to have the rights of assembly, ° 

and freedom of religious worship. These prmaples ^ ^ 

tained in the new land against variances of opinion and ar 
heritages from the old country. Colonial government 
try with the final emergence of representanon -o 
government, of control of taxes, of estabhshment of courts 
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knights and barons wrested from King John *= Mag^ Ch^^ 
That document, the keystone of English constitutiona » ^ 

Ihed no new g;rara„tees of rights and liberttesbutr^U^^^ 
laws and liberties. It placed l.m.tat.cns upon *= £ 

denied the right to imprison without legal > P 
property of subjects, and guaranteed speedy 
Magna Charta was in fact a national ^ king in 

The Petition of Rights was exacted from the 
1628. This step toward larger English liberties ma 
and gifts to the crown unlawful, forbade billeting o troop^, 
emphasized that no freeman could be unpnsoned wi 
and prohibited the use of martial law in time of peace. The « 
cesses of Charles II brought a restatement of law rega g 
detention of prisoners, culminating in the ^,,tsois, 

1679. Another Stuart king tried to carry on as had h p 
but the Revolution of 1688 repUced him with a ^ 

.689 an act known as the BiU of Rights was P“'f 
Under this act the King without the consent of 
not able legaUy to set aside laws, levy taxes, 
in time of peace. The act provided also that ' tion 
should have freedom of speech in Parhament f^out qu«ti^^ 
dsewhere. Furthermore, to guard the libertiM of the p P 
BUI of Rights made unlawful the holding of speaal ’ 
requiring of excessive bail, or the interfermg wi e ronunon 
of jurors. Through the years was developing a body “ 

Law, which the King was compelled to recognize as gr 

*“ wT* A^background of liberties gained by degrees 

centuries, the English colonists brought to^c new n ^ 

mon Law, the BiU of Rights, the wnt of Habe^ Corpus,^ ^ 
determination to have the rights of assembly, 
and freedom of religious worship. These principles had 
tained in the new land against variances of opimon and 
heritages from the old country. Colonial govemmen 
try with the final emergence of representauon m the 
government, of control of taxes, of establishment of courts 
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rules of low is a long struggle that reathed its ^ 
laration of Independence and the Constituuon of the United States. 
IrL colonL insisted upon having all of » 

men and since they desired Zierica 

right of assembly should 1 . abi Corpus, 

ten amendments to the j opposition to any law 

the prohibition against bills of ‘J ^ „f 3 eech, ftee- 

thatwentbadcofthetoeofltsa^P^^^^^^^^^^^ 

dom of worship, and the "S'’' ° ,r.i,hout trial, and the 

Moreover, no dtiaen «“>f^]".rr^'tlent in the enforce- 
right to bear arms was “set • " ,^5 people 

ment of its decrees was forbt deprived of life, 

without a search u-arrant, a 

liberty, and property "“bo" . ^el Webster as that “whicli 
lished the Ptocodure d^mte^^by D 

hears before it condemns, svn c y js ,(,it every ciuaen 

ders judgment only after immunities under the 

shall hold his life, ■''^tt'y. P™Pt^ eerie, y.» The ninth 

protection of the general t“‘« ^,;e„ defined the rights of 

and tenth amendments to the ^ y^^ery are 

the states. The ““rophshment t 

summed up in the Dill o spirit of democracy. This 

in our Constitution the eyj hearts and should be made to 

ideal should be kept ‘ ran smother the spirit or erase 

dwcllin our minds so that not b 

the memory. -flndependencc nor the Magna Charta, 

Neither the Dedaration ot in ^ drraocracy. For democracy 
however, provided the “ ^asis is Christianity. Wth- 

a great foundation ™ „„ could not have formed the 

out tho teachings of Chnstiamty 
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kind of government that was fit to (Dntroi the affairs of men. The 
substance of democracy is spiritual. Let there be no misunderstand- 
ing about that because democracy like Christianity is based upon 
the essential dignity of man, who is a being susceptible to truth, 
beauty, reason, and excellence. 

If man possesses an inherent dignity, he is capable of ever greater 
pQri&cdon. It may be assumed therefore that in the concept of 
democracy one must think of man’s power of groivth. So Jefferson 
insisted in his comments on democracy that the education of the 
people must be a matter of right since it was a detcrmimng hexor 
in the development of democracy. In the Jong run, popular dea- 
sion can not function in all of its fer-reaching influences without 
education on a generous scale. The people through education must 
be taught constantly to stress tolerance, to insxire rights of minon- 
ties, and to refrain from violence in. dealing with minoridcs who 
do not agree with the deaslon made by the majority. As George 
Woodbeny wrote in his essay on Democracy in TAe Heart of Manx 
“Men must be persuaded of justice and expediency before democ- 
racy can impose itself as the will of the people.” 

Another American, WUiam UtteiJ, writing in 1814 in a book 
called Pestoons of Fancyy said; "Governments founded on fels® 
prindplcs and consequently produdng immoral results eventually 
deprave whole nations beyond the po^ibUity of reformation- This 
has been the case with many nations who have been swept from 
the face of the earth, and will be the case with many now exfstmg, 
which are in the highway to perdition.” 

Men can not be persuaded of the desirability of democracy and 
the wisdom of supporting it unless they believe in their hearts as 
well as in their mu«& that democracy offers a larger way of life dran 
any other form of government and sodal organization. Acmrd- 
ingly, the gains made by sodety, the so-called mass gains, should 
after all inure to the well-being of the whole people. These gains 
are the adv^tages that arise through the years from the progress 
of a people expressed in better standards of living, sanitary and con- 
venient housing, opportunities for culture and recreation, mdflte' 
nance of health, education for children and adults, and a consistent 
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growth in mind, spirit, and body. If the benefits, the result of the 
work of a people, continue to be the heritage of the democratic 
form of soacty and to enrich the lives of a nation, then democracy 
will persist aitd the people will grow in happiness and effective 
living. Under these conditions of life citizens should be staunchly 
patriotic, ready to defend their land xvith their lives and property 
in every national emergency be it one of short or long duration. 
The spirit of a people Is the supreme creative power capable of 
holding all to their course and to (heir purpose. 

No doubt a democracy, slow in developing and yet young in 
comparisojj with human existence, displays many weaknesses in 
the conduct of its affairs. These weaknesses show more conspicu- 
ously in the complicated sodety in which we Jive than in the simple 
ivay of life that was largely agricultural. In the early days of 
this country men were free to do as they pleased to a greater ex- 
tent than they arc in the industrial, urbanized, and mechanized age 
in which we live. Restrictions have of necessity inaeased. Along 
with centralization of population, economic opportunities have 
materially changed •, and social forces at work in the land are intri- 
cate and dIfScult to understand. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
for a democracy's not meeting the challenge of this more difficult 
age If the people become inacasingly aware of the dangers with 
which (hey arc confronted and If they arc determined to deal with 
these hazards purposefully and courageously. 

democracy, say those who are distrustful of it, will always be 
slow in making decisions, so slow in fact that the time of action 
may well have passed, and the emergency may have developed 
into a completed act or have become a cause of future disturbance, 
before action is taken. Yet again and again in the course of history, 
a democratic people have arisen in courage and in might to combat 
this view. In everyday action undoubtedly a democmtic govern- 
ment may move slowly or even be guided not by national purpose 
but by the ambitions of individuals. In fact, it is stated that in a 
country like our own large groups of people do not want a strong 
^vernment but prefer one that is weak in order that they may pur- 
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sue their individual interests mthout opposition. There is nothing 
new about a charge of this kind. However, such an attitude on the 
part of various groups may be itself an important reason for work- 
ing toward a strong alert government that will assure ctjuality of 
opportunity for all. 

It is further said in criticism that the drift of the democratic 
form of government is toward the mediocre in performance and 
personnel i this tendency arises out of the ambitions of numerous 
individuals without training to attach themselves to the people’s 
payroll and out of indifference on the part of the electorate. The 
awakening of the United States to the Importance of good govern- 
ment is surely on its way If not here now. Much of the inefficiency 
of government will disappear when the people realize not only 
their dependence upon government In the conduct of their affairs 
but also the benefits both spiritual and material that come to a na- 
tion from good government. 

The democracies have large accomplishments on the credit side 
of the ledger. Holding always to the belief In the importance of 
the people and in the knowledge that government in a democracy 
is for the benefit of the people and not vice versa, the democracies 
have established and fostered extensive mediums of education based 
on the value of the individual and on his need of enlightenment. 
This beUcf in the value of the individual is the fundamental dif- 
ference between the democracies and the states now instituted on 
the fascist basis where the state is all in all and superior to the in- 
dividual. The democratic state has taken the place of kings, princes, 
and potentates who gave to the people what the rulers wished them 
to have in order to keep them in a subservient condition of mind. 
The kingships of other days have given way to the sovereignty of 
the people who determine for themselves what they may do in 
own behalf. Now the democratic states have built for themselves 
huge auditoriums, libraries, museums, art galleries} they have sup- 
ported orchestras and maintained parks, recreation areas, and play 
centers. 

Great highways extending from one end of the country to tfao 
other are the visible evident* of the ability of a democracy to 
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build ^cans of communication that bind the people together in 
indmalc relations arising through trade and social intercourse. 
Beyond these achievements is the public school system from the 
prc-kirtdergartcn through the university, a manifestation of belief 
in equality of opportunity for all. Moreover, a steadying influence 
that protects the individual dtizen in freedom of speech, of wor- 
ship, of assembly and in freedom to work in his own right has 
Urown up ]/) aur democracy. These are great accomplishments 
often overlooked In the hectic unsettled days of the present. These 
rights and responsibilities should be dear indeed to the citizen of 
the United States of /Vmcrica for they arc a noble heritage won 
through difficulties by those who have gone before us. 

Thomas Jefferson, often spoken of as the father of democracy 
in this country because of the part he played in the writing of the j 
Declaration of Independence and of the Virginia Bill of Rights, 1 
championed throughout his life the democratic way. He stamped I 
our rutlonal life with the concept of rights and of freedom thati 
belong inherently to the individual. In his attitude toward the! 
people he did not fear their ignorance because he believed in their f 
honesty of purpose. He had a large hiith in the common sense ofl 
the whole people and he believed that education,, bask in the con-f 
tinuance of a democracy, could eliminate mass ignorance. [ 

In his day free land was an important economic, social, and 
political factor in the life of the people. In truth the democratic'; 
idea rested on free men in a free land, and always the western 
frontier promised in those days new homes and new opportunides. 
Access to lands was to be supplemented by the opportunities pro- 
vided by free education. Also Jefferson maintained that there must 
be in the new republic the right to free enterprise under which 
men would be entitled to the results of their labor. Competition 
under such conditions would appear as a matter of course in the 
business of the nation, and each man would find his place through 
the opportunities that were open to him. The government tvas not 
to check the individual’s enterprise by heavy taxes; moreover, it 
was to protect his legitimate undertakings from being curtailed by 
greed and organized monopoly. With free land and with free 
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enterprise the man of that agricuiturai soacty had his fat^ in his 
own hands so long as there was a frontier that allowed him to 
seek his fortune wherever opportunity showed a chance of success. 

The frontier of land and resources is no longer a geographical 
entity. With the spread of population from ocean to ocean the 
natural resources have long been taken up, and with this ac- 
quirement of ownership the old basis of a democracy is gone. New 
frontiers must be found if democracy is to continue in the land. 
Let there be no mistake about this; men will fight for their own 
homes and firesides. The problem in America is to find new way's 
to provide men with opportunities that cany the hope for future 
betterment in homes, in living, and in meeting their cultural needs. 
Unemployment, therefore, bears heavily on the nation’s con- 
sdence. In too many instances doubt about the nation’s future arises 
because democracy is indeed a falsehood if men arc but puppets 
and chattels. 

Are opportunities to be found now and in the future that can 
spell, in letters brge enough to be seen by all, the ideal which men 
had when the nation was founded — Democracy? 

New frontiers in the field of sdcnce sufiident to challenge the 
best minds and extensive enough to employ men in the activities 
of industries and inventions arc surely ours for the seeking. The 
arts too can make contributions in the beautifying and dignify- 
ing of life; the products of industry by the artist’s touch are today 
repladng In homes, offices, stores the often ugly in design and 
poor in material. With the growth of responsibility and the en- 
largement of the Idea of sodal justice, a great frontier emerges 
that will require trained jjeojple to tfirect and to cany on its mani- 
fold functions. A hope for security in job, in sickness, and in old 
age has gripped the imagination of the people. This hope of secu- 
rity always with us has found a new expression in our day. The 
United States of America, enterprising and forward looking m 
many respects, has been slow in undenting the program of secu- 
rity and welfare, a program the results of which will steadily im- 
prove as we learn how to administer it. Two important considera- 
tions appear in regard to sodal security; it will raise national stand- 
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ards of life and will furnish in its administration opportunity for 
adequately trained young people to find employment. 

Numerous frontiers of mind and spirit are caUing for us today. 
Many things are to be done in this country as we move from the 
horse and buggy age to the electrical and metal one. Highways, 
towns, houses, equipment to meet the needs of a new Ume are re- 
quired in the days that are ahead. ... , i. 

The horizons of our own country seem none too bright at the 
present moment, reflecting as they do the wars east of us and west 
of us. Are we as responsible citizens of this great democracy pre- 
pared for the challenges that are coming to us now and that wiU 
continue to face us? Intelligence, educauon, tiaming are “““ “ 
make their contributions. In reverence, m sincerity, and in deep 
emotion we ask ourselves if we arc ready to meet the 
of today and of the days to come. Are there a “ 

adjusted persons with the requisite skiUs to answer the <^ls or 
help that are upon us? If democracy rests m the 
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some distinction m that ^ ,„p,,aeded by the man who 
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vemences, have lost much of the faith that counted so much in the 
days of the past. This is a calamity of the first order. It is in offset- 
ting this lack of faith that church and school can make their greatest 
contributionj first, in teaching anew the perfectibility of manj 
second, by instilling into the minds of the children in the land the 
cause and purposes of democracy} and third, by consistently prac- 
ddng democratic principles in the conduct of the institutions. Nor 
can adult education in a democracy be neglected by church, school, 
and press. 

Can men once again catch the real meaning of self-government 
by a people so that it becomes a genuine faith that can not be 
shaken by any winds of misfortune or by any mental quakes 
that tend to disrupt secure foundations? The need of the present 
hour for all of us in this country is a great revival in the spirit 
and purpose of democracy. The pressure from without that comes 
from the wars now waging in the world drives us to think seriously 
of our heritage. The future for us is to be safeguarded only by the 
deep conviction in regard to the worth of democracy and by the 
possession of a faith in its ultimate ends that nothing can destroy. 

But even such faith can not long endure unless men sec a future 
for themselves and their children. In the economic organizarion 
men must find opportunities in order that there may be a plaa for 
each to use his abilities and his knowledge. The totalitarian states 
guided by fasdst rule say that under the democratic form of gov- 
ernment where every man goes his own way such economic op- 
portunity for all is impossible. They maintain that only the totah- 
tarian states, in which the national purposes arc recognized 25 
rcqmring complete subserviency to their causes, can give economic 
security. Here is the challenge. It is more than theoreticalj if h 
real. 

In a democratic sodety man must accept his responsibilities 
as well as seek his opportunities. New attitudes, intellectual in- 
tegrity, additional techniques and skills, better vocational training 
to equip for a mechanical and me^urgical age, and vitalized sub- 
jctt matter are needed in our educational system. Adjustments 
are needed in business and in government to the end that real 
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democratic living may be ours and that this government of the 
United States of /America may continue and grow. A marked 
acceptance of these prindples by those v?ho direct in the business 
world may well bring a day of industrial peace if in the same 
spirit labor accepts also its responsibility to the public. The recog- 
nition of the problems of distribution on the basis of national needs 
will go far in removing the discriminations in market and store 
that are so noticeable now. A careful and scientific system of taxa- 
tion that will not hamper industry and yet wll adjust some of 
the discrepancitt in fortunes that Irritate the public mind may well 
bring also greater freedom of enterprise. 

Many of these changes in the educational, the business, and the 
governmental fields are going forward at the present time. Through 
such variations, social barriers are reduced. iVlen educated in heart 
and mind who feel their responsibilities and enjoy their opportuni- 
ties are working enthusiastically for the continuance and the con- 
stantly growing procedures of democracy. Love of this country 
then follows b^use the people believe in and understand its 
heritages, its purposes, and its destiny. Men grow in grace, dem- 
onstrating tiie infinite perfectibility of mankind, when they give 
their minds, hearts, and strength to the flowering of democracy. 

Islay God give us wisdom to persevere in our destiny and in 
the destiny of the United States of America. 
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